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first  quarter  indicates  that  it  belonged  to  a  second  son  and 
it  is  this  branch  from  which  Thomas  Barns 
is  believed  to  have  descended. 
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In  narrating  a  history  of  one’s  family  there  is  usually 
some  impelling  motive.  Having  been  born  in  Bristol 
^and  living  here  all  my  life,  I  seem  to  have  ingrained  in 
me  a  love  for  its  people,  its  hills  and  its  valleys. 

\  So,  with  the  hope  that  this  record  of  nine  generations 
YV  of  the  Barnes  family,  continuously  living  here  since  the 
|  first  house  was  built  in  1729,  may  inspire  in  my  descend- 
!  ants  the  same  affection  for  this  section  that  I  enjoy, 
I  am  publishing  this  book. 

This  branch  of  the  family  has  never  been  noted  for 
scholarship  but  has  played  a  large  part  in  this  community 
as  merchants,  traders  and  manufacturers.  Intertwined 
^  in  the  personal  histories  is  shown  the  growth  of  Bristol 
and  many  of  its  happenings.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
research  as  well  as  great  care  has  been  used  to  make  this 
s  C  book  just  as  authentic  as  possible  and  no  facts  are  stated 
without  having  been  carefully  checked  and  verified. 

At  this  time  we  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  great 
social  changes  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  atomic 
age.  The  pioneer  days  with  new  land  frontiers  are 
a  thing  of  the  past.  With  the  increasing  populations 
of  the  world  brought  into  a  small  sphere  by  the  advent 
of  airplanes  and  radio,  a  new  order  of  life  and  values  is 
bound  to  occur.  May  we  hope  that  as  this  new  pattern 
is  formed  it  will  include  the  liberties  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution,  as  well  as  proper  recognition  for  in¬ 
ventive  ingenuity  and  private  enterprise,  such  as  was 
enjoyed  by  the  men  and  women  about  whose  lives  you 
will  read. 


My  thanks  are  due  especially  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Hull  for  their  patient,  accurate  research  as  well  as 
the  excellent  narrative;  to  my  brother,  Harry  C.  Barnes, 
and  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Ladd,  for  their  great  in¬ 
terest  and  help  in  furnishing  details  and  many  photo¬ 
graphs;  to  my  lifelong  friend,  Edward  Ingraham,  whose 
kindly  help  and  constructive  criticism  has  been  an  in¬ 
spiration;  to  Warren  G.  Davis,  a  classmate  at  Yale,  for 
his  patience  and  constructive  help  in  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  this  book;  to  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Barnes  for  his 
counsel  and  use  of  his  early  history  on  Thomas  Barns 
and  to  the  many  others  who  have  helped  to  make  this 
work  a  reality. 

It  is  with  trepidation  that  I  have  allowed  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  a  history  of  my  son  and  myself,  but  having  just 
learned  by  experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  ac¬ 
curate  information,  I  hope  some  future  descendant  one 
hundred  years  from  now,  who  may  be  inspired  to  carry 
on  this  narrative,  will  have  his  work  made  a  little 
easier  by  so  doing. 


September,  1946 
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L  Thomas  Barns 

-1688 


~TV  /TT"  ANY  races  have  made  valuable  contributions 
I  to  English  civilization.  In  making  this  ac¬ 
yl  v  J  l  knowledgment,  we  should  not  minimize  the 
invaluable  Nordic  contribution.  The  stamina  and  dar¬ 
ing  qualities  of  a  race  which,  guided  only  by  sun  and 
stars,  pioneered  over  the  Atlantic,  is  the  basic  explana¬ 
tion  for  England’s  greatness.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
boundless  energy  and  unshakeable  determination  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  Americans  of  English  descent.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Barnes  name 
goes  back  to  the  Norse  “Bjorne,”  meaning,  a  warrior. 

Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  about  the  English 
background  of  Thomas  Barns  who  was  an  early  settler 
of  Hartford  and  Farmington.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Barnes  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  in  England 
through  six  centuries.  It  is  possible  that  some  time  in 
the  future  we  may  discover  where  our  Thomas  Barns 
lived  in  England.  (It  will  be  noted  that  in  mentioning 
Thomas  Barns  of  Hartford  and  Farmington,  we  have 
omitted  the  “e”  from  the  Barnes  name.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Barnes  family  of  Bristol  did  not  add 
the  “e”  to  their  name  until  the  fifth  generation.) 
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We  have  no  idea  as  to  the  date  Thomas  Barns  of 
Hartford  and  Farmington  came  to  the  New  World.  A 
careful  examination  indicates  that,  unlike  most  of  the 
settlers  of  Hartford,  he  did  not  come  from  Newtown, 
now  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  records  are  quite 
complete  for  checking  this  fact.  Possibly  he  was  the 
Thomas  Barns  who  set  sail  from  England  in  1635  for 
the  West  Indies.  If  this  is  true,  he  might  have  arrived 
in  New  England  on  one  of  those  trading  schooners 
which  soon  carried  the  products  of  colonial  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  West  Indies  and  returned  with  two  basic 
necessities  for  colonial  existence — namely,  rum  and 
molasses.  Incidentally,  on  the  return  trip  up  the  coast, 
these  schooners  frequently  brought  Negro  slaves. 
Slavery  was  an  institution  in  colonial  Connecticut  and 
was  not  abolished  until  1784,  when  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  declaring  that  all  persons  born  of  slaves  after 
March  1  of  that  year  should  be  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

Our  first  definite  knowledge  of  Thomas  Barns  of 
Hartford  is  the  fact  that  he  took  part  in  the  Pequot 
War  which  commenced  in  1636.  For  this  service  he 
received  an  allotment  of  land  in  Soldiers’  Field,  so- 
called,  in  Hartford.  Later  in  life  he  received  from  the 
General  Court  of  1671  fifty  acres  as  an  additional 
bonus  for  his  services  in  the  Pequot  struggle.  Providing 
for  soldiers’  bonuses  was  not  a  difficult  problem  for  a 
legislative  body  that  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  un¬ 
occupied  land  at  its  disposal. 

The  residence  site  of  Thomas  Barns  in  Hartford  was 
a  plot  of  six  acres  situated  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Albany  Avenue  and  High  Street.  His  title  to  this  land 
first  appears  of  record  in  1640.  He  remained  in 
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Hartford  only  six  years.  Possibly  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  position  in  that  community.  He  was  not  an 
original  proprietor  of  Hartford  but  owned  land  by  what 
was  then  known  as  “courtesy  right.” 

It  is  probable  that  economic  reasons  weighed 
more  heavily  with  Thomas  Barns  when  he  decided 
to  remove  to  the  Tunxis  Valley.  Our  first  settlers, 
like  the  native  Indians,  were  largely  dependent  on  the 
wild  life  of  the  forest  for  their  subsistence.  Hun¬ 
ters  from  the  Hartford  settlement  pushing  westward 
over  the  Talcott  range  must  have  noticed  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Tunxis  Valley  which  had  long  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  Indians.  The  first  settlers  of  Hartford 
would  not  have  been  human  if  they  had  not  coveted 
them. 

However,  in  justice  to  our  first  settlers,  we  must 
mention  that  their  coming  to  Hartford  and  Farmington 
was  not  altogether  undesired  by  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  had  invited  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  his 
group  to  settle  in  Hartford,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  similar  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Indians 
who  lived  near  the  river  bend  in  Farmington.  Theirs 
was  an  aboriginal  outpost  and  except  for  scattered 
settlements,  nothing  lay  between  them  and  the  powerful 
Mohawk  tribe  of  New  York  State.  The  entire  distance 
from  the  Tunxis  settlement  of  Farmington  to  the  land 
of  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  No-Man’s  Land.  Previous 
to  the  coming  of  the  white  men,  all  the  river  tribes  of 
Connecticut  paid  tribute  to  the  warlike  Mohawks. 
Unfortunately  this  tribute  did  not  prevent  frequent 
raids,  since  in  seasons  of  harvest  the  Mohawks  were 
more  than  willing  to  gather  where  they  had  not  sown. 
From  the  Indian  settlement  at  the  bend  of  the  Farming- 
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ton  River,  a  well-defined  and  long-used  trail  went 
westward  to  the  Mohawk  territory. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  the  relations  between 
the  colonial  settlers  of  Farmington  and  the  Tunxis 
Indians  were  peaceful.  When  King  Philip’s  War  broke 
out  and  the  conflict  came  uncomfortably  close  to 
Farmington  with  the  burning  of  the  neighboring  settle¬ 
ment  of  Simsbury,  Tunxis  Indians  accompanied  the 
Farmington  soldiers  who  went  forth  to  battle  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  in  1651  the 
General  Court  appointed  Thomas  Barns  a  sergeant  of 
the  Farmington  Training  Band.  Colonial  soldiers  who 
took  part  in  King  Philip’s  War  had,  beyond  doubt, 
received  the  benefit  of  his  military  instructions.  Indeed, 
his  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  took  part  in  this  con¬ 
flict,  later  receiving  land  grants  for  their  services. 

Perhaps  the  worst  rift  in  the  good  relations  between 
the  red  and  the  white  residents  of  Farmington  occurred 
when  an  early  settler  was  murdered  and  his  home 
burned.  The  Tunxis  were  obliged  to  turn  over  to  the 
colonists  one  of  their  number  innocent  of  the  affair. 
He  was  taken  to  Hartford  where  his  head  was  cut  off 
and  displayed  on  a  pole  as  a  warning.  While  such  pun¬ 
ishment  seems  brutal,  we  must  not  judge  our  early 
residents  too  harshly,  for  life  was  stern,  and  to  a  large 
degree  it  was  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Apparently  there  was  not  enough  land  in  the  Tunxis 
Valley  to  support  both  the  native  inhabitants  and  the 
settlers.  Shortly  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
nearly  all  of  the  Tunxis  tribe  accepted  an  invitation 
from  their  old  enemies,  the  Mohawks,  to  remove  to 
Mohawk  lands  in  New  York  State.  Later  on,  with  many 
of  their  New  York  neighbors,  they  removed  to  Green 
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Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  their  descendants  may  still  be 
found. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  injustices 
suffered  by  the  Indians  at  the  hands  of  the  colonial 
settlers.  Basically  this  was  due  to  the  failure  of  each 
side  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  other  had  a  very 
different  conception  of  land  ownership.  The  white 
settlers  held  to  the  English  conception  of  private 
ownership  of  real  estate  upon  which  no  man  could 
trespass  without  the  owner’s  permission.  No  such 
thought  as  to  real  property  ever  entered  the  Indian’s 
mind.  He  held  firmly  to  the  common  ownership  of  real 
estate  vested  in  the  tribe  with  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  hunt  and  fish  wherever  he  desired.  After 
selling  land  to  the  white  settlers,  the  Indians  were 
astonished  and  outraged  to  find  that  the  new  owners 
regarded  fishing  and  hunting  upon  their  property  as 
an  act  of  trespass.  This  was  the  basic  cause  of  most  of 
the  early  trouble  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  and 
was  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  our  Farmington 
Indians  finally  decided  to  move  peacefully  and  join  their 
brethren  farther  west.  With  restricted  hunting  and 
fishing  privileges  in  the  Tunxis  Valley,  they  must  have 
found  economic  subsistence  there  well-nigh  impossible. 

Important  as  was  hunting  and  fishing  in  Indian 
economy,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  in  this  section  were  agriculturists  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  has  been  generally  realized.  Per¬ 
haps  one  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  braves 
did  the  hunting  while  the  squaws  were  the  farmers. 
The  principal  agricultural  product  of  the  Indian  was 
corn,  the  great  American  cereal,  and  for  a  long  period 
this  was  the  staple  crop  of  the  colonists.  Some  idea  as 
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to  the  extent  to  which  corn  was  cultivated  by  the  Algon¬ 
quin  Indians  (of  which  the  Tunxis  Indians  were  a  part), 
may  be  gained  from  the  estimate  of  the  French  general, 
Denonville,  that  in  1687  he  destroyed  one  million 
bushels  of  corn  grown  by  the  Iroquois.  The  ordinary 
corn  cribs  set  on  posts  which  are  seen  throughout  rural 
sections  are  basically  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
Algonquin  Indians  to  preserve  their  principal  crop. 
Other  staple  Indian  products  grown  in  the  colonial 
fields  of  the  Tunxis  Valley  were  beans,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  gourds,  sunflowers,  and  tobacco. 

If  the  Indians  found  continued  economic  survival 
impossible  in  the  Farmington  Valley,  we  must  realize 
that  the  pioneers  in  New  England  found  it  very 
difficult.  Fortunately,  only  the  hardiest  and  most 
daring  residents  of  Old  England  emigrated  to  New 
England.  If  this  had  not  been  true,  the  first  settlements 
would  never  have  survived.  The  main  living  of  our 
forefathers  came  from  the  forests  supplemented  by  the 
crops  they  were  able  to  raise  in  the  easily-worked  and 
fertile  Tunxis  Valley.  This  agriculture  was  not  much 
different  from  that  of  the  Indians  who  had  long  worked 
the  Valley,  with  the  exception  that  with  their  back¬ 
ground  of  English  tillage,  the  colonists  were  able  to 
raise  larger  crops  on  the  same  acreage. 

Farmington,  of  which  Thomas  Barns  was  one  of  the 
proprietors,  comprised  what  are  now  the  towns  of 
Farmington,  Bristol,  Southington,  New  Britain,  Plain- 
ville,  Burlington  and  Avon.  In  all,  there  were  eighty- 
four  proprietors  in  early  Farmington,  and  most  of  them 
settled  on  what  is  now  Main  Street,  which  was  the  first 
thoroughfare  through  the  colonial  village.  While  this 
situation  produced  limited  street  frontages  for  such 
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times,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  original 
holdings  ran  from  the  street  to  the  river.  Julius  Gay, 
Farmington’s  foremost  local  historian,  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  for  over  two  hundred  years  Main 
Street  contained  about  the  same  number  of  houses  as 
did  the  early  colonial  settlement.  However,  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  assuming  that  the  old  Farming- 
ton  residences  now  on  Main  Street  date  back  to  the  time 
of  Thomas  Barns.  The  pioneer  homes  were  crude  log- 
houses  that  afforded  little  more  than  a  limited  degree  of 
warmth  and  shelter  to  their  occupants.  The  residence  of 
Thomas  Barns  was  nearly  opposite  the  old  cemetery 
now  seen  on  Main  Street,  Farmington.  Although  the 
village  land  grants  on  Main  Street,  Farmington,  were 
limited  in  acreage,  none  of  the  eighty-four  original 
proprietors  lacked  sufficient  land.  Everyone,  including 
Thomas  Barns,  received  various  grants  in  all  the 
present  towns  which  originally  were  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  Farmington. 

Part  of  the  land  of  Thomas  Barns  was  situated  in 
what  was  first  known  as  Pole-land,  later  abbreviated  to 
Poland.  This  was  the  first  name  for  the  section  now 
known  as  Bristol.  It  was  so  named  by  coopers  who 
were  looking  for  hoop-poles  which  they  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  early  Bristol  forests.  The  importance  of 
the  cooper  in  any  New  England  village  must  not  be 
minimized.  There  were  no  total  abstainers  in  those 
days,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  casks  and  barrels 
were  essential  in  every  cellar.  The  coopers’  task  was  to 
stave  and  hoop  these  casks  and  barrels  and  make  them 
tight.  They  were  also  called  upon  to  make  tubs,  buckets, 
butterchurns,  and  wooden  pipes.  We  may  assume  that 
the  section  termed  Pole-land  contained  an  unusually 
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abundant  supply  of  oak  and  hickory,  for  these  were  the 
favorite  woods  of  colonial  coopers. 

In  the  settlement  of  Farmington,  Thomas  Barns  was 
a  Freeman,  or  Proprietor.  This  must  have  made  life 
much  more  satisfactory  than  he  found  it  in  Hartford. 
Outside  of  his  military  offices,  we  do  not  find  the  name 
of  Thomas  Barns  mentioned  in  the  early  town  offices  of 
Farmington.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  like 
many  a  first  immigrant,  he  was  apparently  illiterate. 
At  least,  in  the  only  two  original  documents  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  him,  he  signs  his  name  with 
an  A. 

The  records  of  the  Farmington  Church  show  that 
Thomas  Barns  was  the  twentieth  member  to  join  that 
congregation.  Its  pastor  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  first  pastor  of  Hartford.  In  the  land  grants 
of  Farmington  the  minister  received  double  the  amount 
of  land  awarded  the  other  settlers.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  of  this  day  to  realize  the  respect  accorded  the  early 
colonial  ministers  by  their  congregations.  The  nearest 
approach  in  modern  times  is  found  in  the  respect  which 
some  Roman  Catholics  have  for  their  pastors,  but  it  is 
quite  doubtful  if  this  equals  the  veneration  shown  by  the 
early  colonists  to  their  spiritual  advisors,  who  frequently 
were  also  leaders  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Without  exception,  these  ministers  were  the 
best  educated  men  in  early  New  England,  and  this  in 
part  accounts  for  their  tremendous  influence.  The 
doctrines  they  inculcated  were  stern,  based  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  theology  of  John  Calvin.  Church-going 
was  an  obligation  as  a  matter  not  simply  of  doctrine, 
but  also  of  law.  The  person  who  missed  church 
attendance  without  a  very  good  excuse  was  certain 
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The  Barnes-Mix  House  on  site  of  Thomas  Barns  homestead. 
The  ell  in  foreground  is  the  original  Barnes  house 
(Photo,  Mabel  S.  Hurlburt) 
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to  answer  to  the  colonial  magistrates  for  his  sin  of 
omission. 

Perhaps  the  darkest  side  of  colonial  church  life  was 
the  universal  belief  in  witchcraft.  However,  the  colonial 
clergy  have  been  unduly  censored  for  their  part  in  the 
witchcraft  trials  recorded  in  our  early  history.  In  justice 
to  them,  we  should  remember  that  everyone  at  that 
time  believed  in  witchcraft  or  the  power  of  Satan  over 
certain  individuals.  The  most  learned  secular  scholars 
were  as  fully  convinced  regarding  the  truth  of  witch¬ 
craft  as  were  any  of  the  colonial  clergy.  In  fairness  to 
our  forefathers,  it  should  be  said  that  if  they  over¬ 
emphasized  the  power  of  Satan,  we  today  have  let  the 
pendulum  swing  too  far  in  the  other  extreme.  The  uni¬ 
versal  belief  in  witchcraft  was  destined  to  lay  its  cruel 
hand  heavily  on  the  life  of  Thomas  Barns  of  Farming- 
ton.  In  1662  his  wife,  Mary,  was  indicted  for  witchcraft. 
She  was  “convicted  of  entertaining  familiarity  with 
Satan”  and  put  to  death.  Not  only  did  Thomas  Barns 
lose  his  wife,  but  he  had  to  pay  Daniel  Garrett,  jail- 
keeper  at  Hartford,  twenty-one  shillings  besides  fees 
which,  the  old  record  says,  “goodman  Barns  is  to  see 
discharged.” 

Without  doubt  Thomas  Barns  was  crushed  by  this 
unexpected  tragedy  that  entered  his  life  in  1662,  but 
in  his  grief  he  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  a  wife  was 
essential  on  any  colonial  farm.  If  our  modern  genera¬ 
tion  is  astonished  at  reading  some  of  the  few  diaries 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  early  New  England 
women  as  they  portray  the  many  burdens  of  colonial 
domestic  life,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  those  colo¬ 
nial  mothers  would  have  been  appalled  could  they  have 
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foreseen  the  lives  of  ease  enjoyed  by  many  of  their 
modern  descendants. 

We  must  not  misjudge  Thomas  Barns  for  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  year  in  which  the  first  Mary  Barns 
was  hanged,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  John 
Andrus  of  Farmington  to  marry  his  daughter,  Mary. 
This  document,  which  is  published  in  the  appendix,  is 
so  interesting  that  it  should  be  carefully  read.  It  is  the 
type  of  marriage  contract  frequently  made  in  early 
New  England,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  atrocious 
spelling  which,  together  with  bad  writing,  makes  the 
study  of  colonial  documents  anything  but  an  easy  task. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  this  document  is 
the  request  that  Hannah,  probably  a  child  of  the  first 
marriage,  remain  “till  god  shall  dispos  of  hur  in  maridg.” 
Our  main  interest  in  the  second  marriage  lies  in  the  fact 
that  two  children  were  born,  the  second  of  whom, 
Ebenezer,  born  about  1675,  was  later  to  become  the 
first  permanent  settler  of  Bristol. 

The  second  original  document  of  Thomas  Barns  of 
Farmington  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  his  will,  also 
found  in  the  appendix.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  docu¬ 
ment  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  Barnes  name  is 
spelled  “Barens.”  In  the  bequests  to  his  son,  Ebenezer, 
we  find  reference  to  land  at  Rattle-Snake  Hill.  This 
today  bears  the  title  of  Rattlesnake  Mountain  and  is 
that  particular  hill  of  the  Talcott  range  which  on  its 
northern  side  is  crossed  by  the  so-called  Farmington 
cut-off.  This  cut-off  today  keeps  through  travelers  on 
United  States  Route  6  from  enjoying  the  old  residences 
on  Main  Street  in  Farmington.  From  many  old-time 
histories,  we  must  conclude  that  rattlesnakes  were 
much  more  plentiful  in  former  times  than  they  are 
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The  Will  of  Thomas  Barns,  drawn  up  in  1688 
(Complete  text  is  given  in  appendix) 
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today.  Although  Rattlesnake  Mountain  is  part  of  the 
route  of  a  scenic  blue  trail  for  hikers,  no  one  in  recent 
years  has  seen  or  been  harmed  by  a  rattlesnake. 

We  also  note  the  grant  of  lands  in  “Paquabuck” 
meadow.  This  is  the  universal  spelling  of  that  time  for 
the  river  which  now  goes  under  the  modern  spelling  of 
Pequabuck.  For  us,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
will  is  that  “My  son  Ebenezer  shall  have  liberty  to 
make  choise  of  any  one  division  among  my  outlands, 
which  may  be  most  accommodable  to  his  settlement.” 
History  records  the  fact  that  of  these  “outlands,” 
Ebenezer  settled  in  what  is  now  Bristol. 

Like  many  a  modern  man,  Thomas  Barns  put  off 
making  his  will  until  the  year  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1688.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  notable  Ameri¬ 
can  family,  and  today  his  descendants  may  be  found 
throughout  the  United  States.  What  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  would  make  an  inspiring  volume,  but  in  this 
book  we  are  dealing  only  with  one  branch,  the  Barnes 
family  who  have  been  constructive  in  the  life  and  growth 
of  Bristol,  Connecticut. 
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IN  THE  will  of  Thomas  Barns,  his  son,  Ebenezer, 
was  given  a  choice  of  one  of  the  outlands  possessed 
by  his  father.  In  selecting  a  settlement  in  what  was 
then  Poland,  he  may  have  been  influenced  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  his  father,  Thomas  Barns,  had  received  a 
land  grant  in  the  eastern  tier  of  lots,  but  also  that  his 
mother-in-law,  the  widow  Orvis,  had  also  received  an 
allotment  in  the  same  section.  The  fact  that  Ebenezer 
Barns  became  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Bristol  in 
1728  emphasizes  the  slow  growth  of  the  country  in 
colonial  times.  Farmington  was  first  settled  in  1640, 
and  eighty-eight  years  passed  before  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Bristol.  This  was  emphasized  by  Charles 
E.  Mitchell  in  his  centennial  address,  June  17,  1885. 
He  said: 

“ Why ,  it  took  nearly  a  century  for  the  ‘ star  of 
empire ’  in  its  westward  course  to  pass  from  Farm¬ 
ington  meeting-house  to  Federal  Hill.  In  the  last 
hundred  years  it  has  crossed  the  Continent  like  a 
meteor's  flash ,  and  burned  for  a  generation  over 
the  Pacific  coast." 
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The  main  reason  for  this  slow  settlement  was  the 
fact  that  after  the  Puritan  Revolution  under  Cromwell 
in  1640,  immigration  from  England  nearly  ceased.  New 
England  was  then  dependent  upon  its  natural  growth, 
and  it  took  some  time  for  the  impetus  of  large  colonial 
families  to  accelerate  development  toward  the  west. 

At  the  time  Ebenezer  Barns  settled  in  Bristol, 
George  II  and  Queen  Caroline  were  sovereigns  of  New 
England  as  well  as  of  the  British  Isles.  King  George  is 
familiar  to  us  as  the  sovereign  who  called  everyone 
with  whom  he  differed  a  thief  and  liar,  and  who  never 
lost  his  German  accent.  In  contrast,  his  wife  Caroline 
was  noted  for  her  good  temper  and  cleverness.  They 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  England  the  year  before 
Ebenezer  Barns  became  the  first  settler  of  Bristol. 
King  Street  and  Queen  Street  were  among  the  first 
streets  of  Bristol,  but  there  are  few  today  who  remember 
the  sovereigns  after  which  they  were  named. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Ebenezer 
Barns’  settlement  in  Bristol  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
over  fifty  years  old  when  he  left  the  settlement  of 
Farmington  to  pioneer  in  the  wilderness.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  physique  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  found  a  new  home  under  such  conditions. 
No  one  of  the  present  day  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  establishing  a  farm  in 
primeval  New  England.  Undoubtedly  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks,  since  his  father 
died  when  Ebenezer  was  thirteen,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  to  shift  largely  for  himself  after  that  time. 

Of  Ebenezer  Barns’  Farmington  residence,  we  have 
only  the  most  meager  details.  We  know  that  on 
February  9,  1706,  the  Farmington  church  records  say: 
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“ye  following  persons  were  added  to  ye  church 
Ebeneze  Barns  &  Deborah  his  wife” 

Ebenezer  Barns  was  married  on  April  8,  1699,  to 
Deborah  Orvis,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Deborah 
Orvis.  The  mother,  Deborah  Orvis,  is  the  widow  Orvis 
referred  to  in  the  original  Bristol  land  grants,  and  she 
was  the  only  woman  to  receive  an  original  land  grant 
in  Bristol.  Of  the  marriage  of  Ebenezer  Barns  and 
Deborah  Orvis,  the  daughter,  fifteen  children  were  born. 
Of  this  number  eleven  were  born  in  Farmington  and 
four  in  Bristol. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Ebenezer  Barns  fought  in 
the  numerous  so-called  French  and  Indian  wars  which 
broke  out  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in 
1689  and  lasted,  with  various  intervals  of  peace,  until 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  February  10,  1763.  However, 
two  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  are  definitely 
listed  in  the  index  of  Farmington  soldiers  who  took  part 
in  the  various  campaigns.  Farmington  repeatedly  sent 
soldiers  into  the  field  during  this  time,  and  in  1704,  while 
Ebenezer  Barns  was  a  resident  of  Farmington,  the  town 
itself  was  ordered  fortified.  Farmington  soldiers  took 
part  in  the  expedition  of  Sir  William  Phipps  against 
Montreal  in  1690,  against  Quebec  under  Nicholson  in 
1709,  in  the  disastrous  1739  expedition  under  Admiral 
Vernon  against  Carthagena.  Of  the  one  thousand  New 
Englanders  who  went  with  this  last  expedition,  less  than 
one  hundred  returned.  In  1745  a  company  of  Farming- 
ton  men  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  and  capture 
of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg  under  Lieutenant  Timothy 
Root  who  died  at  Cape  Breton. 

In  1754,  without  any  declaration  of  war  (it  sounds 
quite  modern),  the  French  attacked  the  English  settle- 
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ments.  Farmington  men  fought  in  the  bloody  but 
indecisive  battle  at  Lake  George  and  the  expedition 
against  Nova  Scotia.  As  the  result  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
expedition,  more  than  four  hundred  Acadians  (im¬ 
mortalized  by  Longfellow)  were  sent  to  Connecticut, 
and  the  General  Court  ordered  fourteen  sent  to  Farm¬ 
ington  as  its  proper  proportion.  Undoubtedly  this  was 
the  first  foreign  blood  to  mix  with  native  stock  in  this 
vicinity.  Whether  any  of  the  Acadians  settled  in  what 
is  now  Bristol,  we  do  not  know,  but  among  the  early 
settlers  in  this  section  were  the  Jerome  family,  the 
early  spelling  of  whose  name,  Jearom,  sounds  suspi¬ 
ciously  French.  Among  the  Farmington  soldiers  who 
took  part  in  the  Acadian  campaign  was  Ensign  Eben- 
ezer  Orvis,  a  brother-in-law  of  Ebenezer  Barns. 

In  the  campaign  of  1756  against  Crown  Point, 
Farmington  sent  a  training  band  under  Josiah  Lee  as 
captain.  Ebenezer  Orvis  also  fought  in  this  campaign, 
and  Dr.  Elisha  Lord,  an  early  Farmington  physician, 
was  chief  surgeon  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  campaign  of  1757  which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry  to  the  French  Gen¬ 
eral,  Montcalm,  Gershom  Orvis,  another  brother-in-law 
of  Ebenezer  Barns,  took  part. 

In  1758  Louisbourg,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the 
French  in  North  America,  was  captured.  David  Orvis, 
still  another  brother-in-law  of  Ebenezer  Barns,  was  a 
soldier  in  this  campaign. 

Lieutenant  Judah  Woodruff  led  the  Farmington 
contingent  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1759,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec  itself  and  the  glorious 
victory  of  Wolfe  over  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  Unfortunately,  no  Farmington  muster  role 
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of  this  expedition  is  obtainable.  Farmington  men  also 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Martinique  in  February 
1762,  and  scarcely  a  Connecticut  man  returned  from 
this  expedition.  This  was  the  last  expedition  sent  by 
Farmington  in  this  long  series  of  bloody  conflicts  which 
must  have  left  a  tremendous  impression  upon  Ebenezer 
Barns  during  whose  lifetime  the  fighting  took  place. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Newell,  first  pastor  of  the  Bristol 
Congregational  Church,  acted  as  chaplain  of  one  of  the 
last  Farmington  expeditions  in  this  long  drawn-out 
struggle.  This  was  during  the  active  lifetime  of  Stephen 
Barns,  son  of  Ebenezer  Barns.  It  is  known  that  some 
of  Pastor  Newell’s  flock  were  in  this  expedition,  but 
unfortunately  their  names  have  not  been  preserved. 

After  reading  the  many  local  references  to  the  long 
drawn-out  French-Indian  conflicts,  which  continued 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  Ebenezer  Barns  and  into  the 
active  lifetime  of  his  son,  Stephen  Barns,  the  reader 
may  well  ask  why  he  has  been  wearied  with  so  many 
references.  The  reason  is  that  these  conflicts  colored 
the  background  of  the  life  of  Ebenezer  Barns.  What 
seems  to  us  a  rather  drab  existence  was  filled  with 
interest  and  at  times  with  danger.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  French  were  much  more  skillful  than  the 
English  in  influencing  the  Indian  tribes,  and  this  was  a 
great  help  to  them  in  carrying  out  their  projects  of 
conquest.  That  this  French  influence  permeated  the 
Indians  of  this  locality  can  not  be  doubted  after  reading 
the  records  of  the  period.  Following  the  destruction  of 
Rutland,  Vermont,  in  1723,  the  Farmington  settlement 
of  which  Ebenezer  Barns  was  then  a  resident,  forbade 
hunting  parties  of  Indians  north  of  the  road  which  led 
from  Farmington  to  Mattatuck,  now  Waterbury,  and 
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from  Farmington  to  Hartford.  The  road  from  Farm¬ 
ington  to  Mattatuck  followed  an  old  Indian  trail  which 
crossed  the  property  in  East  Bristol  first  settled  by 
Ebenezer  Barns.  It  then  continued  halfway  to  Lake 
Compounce,  crossing  the  mountain  at  about  its  steepest 
grade  to  what  is  now  the  pond  of  the  Jacklin  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  crossing  the  property  of  the  mountain  resi¬ 
dence  of  Fuller  F.  and  Harry  C.  Barnes,  thence  to  what 
is  now  Cedar  Lake,  and  on  towards  Mattatuck.  At  the 
pond  of  the  Jacklin  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  found  the 
only  evidence  of  aboriginal  engineering  in  this  vicinity. 
Here  the  Indians  had  laid  a  causeway  of  loose  stones  to 
aid  them  in  crossing  the  lowland.  At  Cedar  Lake  the 
trail  crossed  the  Beaver  Dam  which  originally  im¬ 
pounded  the  water  at  this  point.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  Ebenezer  Barns  used  this  old  Indian 
trail  in  reaching  his  property  in  East  Bristol,  for  King 
Street,  up  to  the  old  highway  to  Farmington  which  was 
used  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  turnpike  in  1804, 
followed  the  Indian  route.  There  was  one  other  factor 
that  probably  influenced  Ebenezer  Barns  in  settling  on 
this  trail  in  East  Bristol.  Mattatuck,  now  Waterbury, 
had  been  settled  by  Farmington  residents  in  1674,  fifty- 
four  years  before  Ebenezer  Barns  settled  in  East  Bristol. 
During  this  period  the  only  highway  from  Farmington 
to  Mattatuck  was  the  old  Indian  trail,  and  by  the  time 
that  Ebenezer  Barns  made  his  settlement,  there  was 
more  or  less  continuous  travel  between  the  two  points. 
He  was,  therefore,  far  from  isolated  in  his  new  home,  and 
his  settling  upon  this  colonial  highway  probably  explains 
why  he  became  Bristol’s  first  tavern-keeper.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  was  enough  local  demand  to  warrant 
the  opening  of  the  tavern  at  that  time,  but  the  travel 
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from  Farmington  toMattatuck  made  the  venture  a  prof¬ 
itable  one,  since  without  question  every  traveler  made 
it  a  point  to  stop  at  the  Barns  tavern  for  refreshments. 

In  emphasizing  the  reasons  why  Ebenezer  Barns 
chose  this  particular  location  in  Poland,  we  have 
wandered  rather  far  away  from  the  local  Indian 
situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indians  were  not 
only  ordered  to  keep  south  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
trails  in  their  hunting  parties,  but  they  were  ordered  to 
wear  a  white  cloth  on  their  heads  while  in  the  woods. 
The  General  Court  further  ordered  that  all  painted 
Indians  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  John  Hooker, 
William  Wadsworth,  and  Isaac  Cowles,  or  any  two  of 
them,  were  in  1724  ordered  to  “inspect  the  Tunxis 
Indians  of  Farmington  everyday  about  sunset,”  when 
the  Indians  were  required  to  give  “an  account  of  their 
rambles  and  business  the  preceding  day.”  During  the 
same  year  ten  Farmington  men  were  ordered  for  the 
defense  of  Litchfield  against  a  party  of  hostile  Indians 
discovered  lurking  about  that  town.  There  must  have 
been  some  shooting  on  this  expedition,  for  one  of  the  ten, 
Matthew  Woodruff,  petitioned  the  General  Court  inMay, 
1725  for  a  bounty,  saying:  “Your  memorialist  in  the 
summer  last  past  at  Litchfield,  being  a  soldier  there, 
killed  an  Indian  by  the  help  of  God.”  The  Court  voted 
him  thirty  pounds,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  whereupon 
one  Nathaniel  Watson  of  Windsor,  encouraged  by 
Woodruff’s  success,  informed  the  General  Court  that  he, 
too,  made  a  shot  at  an  Indian  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Woodruff,  and  thought  he  hit  him,  but  the  General 
Court  thought  otherwise. 

It  is  probable  that  Ebenezer  Barns  realized,  much 
more  clearly  than  does  the  average  man  of  today,  what 
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was  at  stake  in  the  long  series  of  conflicts  that  go  under 
the  name  “French  and  Indian  Wars.”  The  paramount 
issue  was  whether  England  or  France  should  be  the 
dominating  power  of  the  world  during  the  ensuing  two 
hundred  years,  and  for  a  long  period  in  this  war,  one 
disaster  and  defeat  after  another  had  overtaken  the 
armies  of  England  in  its  struggle  with  France.  During 
Ebenezer  Barns’  final  days  things  looked  dark,  but  the 
genius  of  a  single  man  brought  about  a  turn  in  the 
tide  of  affairs  that  made  Great  Britain  the  dominant 
world  power  for  the  next  two  centuries.  This  one  man 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  today  was  William  Pitt. 
Fearless,  his  far-reaching  mind  grasped  the  issues 
involved,  and  his  energy  aroused  England  to  her  peril. 
With  joy  the  people  recognized  the  voice  of  a  real  leader 
and  responded  eagerly  to  his  call.  His  first  official  acts 
were  to  remove  incompetent  English  commanders  in 
North  America.  The  same  ship  that  brought  word  of 
this  welcome  change  carried  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Connecticut  General  Court  which  was  read  at  a  special 
meeting  called  at  New  Haven  on  the  eighth  of  March 
1758.  The  letter  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  strong  men 
who  listened  to  it  and  aroused  intense  enthusiasm.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  New  England  colonies, 
together  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  should  raise 
twenty  thousand  men.  Connecticut,  which  had  been 
generous  in  giving  her  life  and  money  to  this  conflict, 
further  responded  by  voting  to  raise  five  thousand  men, 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  asked  for.  Bounties 
were  offered  for  every  volunteer  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  equipment  of  this  large  number  of  troops.  If 
England  had  lost  this  conflict,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  New  England  today  would  be  as  French  as  is  the 
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Province  of  Quebec,  and  our  colonial  forefathers  would 
have  been  either  assimilated  into  the  population  of 
their  conquerors  or  compelled  to  emigrate  elsewhere. 
Because  of  their  deep  attachment  to  their  religion  and 
their  love  for  liberty,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  followed  the  latter  course  and  there  would 
have  been  no  record  of  ten  generations  of  the  Barnes 
family  in  this  vicinity. 

The  expense  of  fitting  out  Connecticut  troops  for  the 
French-Indian  Wars  and  their  maintenance  in  the  field 
placed  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  colony.  According 
to  a  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  made  in  1765, 
the  colonies  during  these  wars  spent  £2,515,038  of  which 
Connecticut  is  credited  with  having  expended  £259,000 
sterling.  The  wages  paid  Connecticut  troops  for  military 
service  in  the  French-Indian  Wars  were  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  the  wages  of  regular  troops  in  the  British 
Army  during  the  same  conflict.  Considering  the  meager 
wealth  of  colonial  Connecticut,  it  is  probable  that  the 
tax  burden  placed  upon  Ebenezer  Barns  during  his  life¬ 
time  fully  equals  any  corresponding  burden  that  may 
have  been  carried  by  his  descendants  during  the  second 
World  War.  Flowever,  a  somewhat  compensating  factor 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Connecticut  furnished  a  large 
amount  of  the  beef,  pork,  wheat,  flour,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  needed  for  the  supply  of  the  troops,  and 
Connecticut  undoubtedly  floated  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  prosperity  during  the  war  years.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  improved  road  leading  outside  the 
state  was  the  Albany  Turnpike  starting  at  Hartford. 
This  road  was  hurriedly  constructed  during  this  period 
in  order  that  troops  and  supplies  might  be  transported 
quickly. 
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Ebenezer  Barns  settled  in  the  glorious  primeval 
forest.  Evergreens  rather  than  deciduous  trees  dom¬ 
inated  the  landscape.  There  was  no  underbrush,  for 
the  Indians  made  a  practice  of  burning  the  woods  each 
year  in  order  that  they  might  observe  the  wild  life  more 
clearly. 

Ebenezer  Barns  did  not  remain  long  a  lonely  settler 
in  an  outpost  of  Farmington,  for  during  the  same  year 
that  he  settled  in  East  Bristol,  Nehemiah  Manross  of 
Lebanon  built  a  house  near  the  present  corner  of  South 
and  Downs  Streets.  These  first  two  actual  settlers  of 
Bristol  were  the  ancestors  of  present-day  families  active 
in  the  life  of  the  community  and  now  associated  to¬ 
gether  in  the  spring  industry  of  the  city. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  visualize  the  activity  of  this 
first  Bristol  settler.  Colonial  farms  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon  and  a  study  of  old  records  enables  us  to  form  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  life  of  our  first  settlers. 
They  were  all  farmers,  including  the  minister.  The  rear 
door  was  the  important  entrance  to  any  colonial  farm¬ 
house,  the  front  door  being  reserved  for  weddings, 
funerals,  and  days  of  solemn  thanksgiving.  Kitchens 
were  of  tremendous  size.  An  enormous  fireplace  oc¬ 
cupied  the  center  of  the  kitchen,  the  chimney  being 
built  of  wood  plastered  with  clay.  Naturally  the  fire 
hazard  was  great,  and  colonial  settlers  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  the  possibility  of  fire.  In  this  enormous 
fireplace  were  a  pair  of  cast-iron  firedogs,  two  pairs  of 
tongs,  and  iron  utensils  necessary  for  cooking.  All  food 
was  cooked  either  over  the  open  fire  or  in  the  stone  oven 
at  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  furniture  in  the  kitchen 
was  scanty.  It  probably  consisted  of  a  large  table,  a 
chest,  a  great  chair  and  several  small  ones,  baskets, 
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tubs,  pails,  and  kettles.  The  main  features  of  the 
kitchen  were  the  loom,  the  great  wheel,  linen  wheels,  a 
hand  reel,  and  large  supplies  of  yarn,  tow  and  flax. 
The  kitchen  was  also  a  place  for  storing  large  piles  of 
the  finished  products  of  loom  and  wheels.  With  the 
exception  of  cooking,  spinning  was  the  principal  task  of 
colonial  girls  and  women  who  possessed  a  skill  of  which 
most  women  today  know  nothing.  While  these  imple¬ 
ments  of  colonial  farms  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  our 
generation,  they  mark  an  era  in  New  England  domestic 
life  which,  with  few  exceptions,  lives  only  in  memory. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  things  which  came 
from  the  spinning  wheel.  Most  of  the  wearing  apparel 
and  bedding,  all  the  window  and  bed  hangings,  the  rugs 
and  much  of  the  house  and  farm  equipment  passed 
first  in  the  form  of  a  slender  thread  over  the  tiny  spindle 
of  the  spinning  wheel.  The  wheel  for  flax  and  lighter 
materials  was  a  low  one,  quite  different  from  the  wool 
wheel  which  was  about  twice  the  size  of  the  flax  wheel. 
Spinners  stood  at  the  wool  wheel,  but  sat  while  working 
at  the  flax  wheel.  Frequently  wool  and  linen  were 
mixed  to  produce  a  finished  product  which  was  called 
linsey-woolsey.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  colonial 
fabrics  still  preserved  are  of  this  mixed  product  which 
seems  to  have  lasting  qualities  considerably  greater 
than  either  pure  wool  or  linen. 

On  leaving  the  kitchen  and  entering  the  hall,  one 
would  notice  the  firearms  indispensable  in  the  economy 
of  a  colonial  farm  which  depended  on  the  abundant  wild 
life  for  a  considerable  share  of  its  supply  of  fresh  meat. 
Here  were  also  stored  more  chests,  the  family  supply  of 
pots  and  kettles,  considerable  wooden  and  earthenware, 
the  family  supply  of  medicines,  and  the  pride  of  the 
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household — some  shining  pewter.  The  hall  usually  con¬ 
tained  a  small  collection  of  religious  books,  which 
constituted  the  library.  These  books  were  much  read, 
even  the  fragments  being  carefully  preserved. 

While  the  parlor  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
colonial  homestead,  space  was  much  too  valuable  for  it 
not  to  be  put  into  practical  use.  Usually  a  bed,  a  great 
supply  of  blankets,  and  that  most  useful  article  for 
unheated  bedrooms- — a  warming  pan — were  found. 
Other  furniture  were  chests,  a  round  table,  chairs  and 
cupboards,  while  the  floor  of  the  parlor  was  covered  by  a 
rug.  Upstairs  were  more  bedrooms,  containing  not  only 
beds  and  blankets,  but  a  supply  of  chests  and  boxes  in 
which  grain  was  stored.  It  was  the  colonial  custom  to 
store  all  grain  except  corn  in  the  house.  Corn  was 
stored  in  corn  cribs  similar  in  design  to  those  used  by 
the  Indians  and  much  the  same  as  the  corn  cribs  found 
on  many  modern  farms.  Smoked  meat  was  hung  in 
the  garret.  Cellars  were  well  filled  with  barrels  of  pork, 
beef,  soap,  hops,  beer,  cider,  and  other  family  pro¬ 
visions.  An  inspection  of  Ebenezer  Barns’  house  would 
have  revealed  that  the  candle  was  the  only  means  of 
illumination.  It  is  rather  surprising  therefore  to  find 
that  the  eyesight  of  the  colonial  settlers  was  on  the 
average  better  than  that  possessed  by  their  descendants 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  modern  lighting. 

Nearly  every  farm  of  the  period  had  a  lean-to,  where 
were  kept  all  dairy  implements  including  the  cheese 
press,  the  churn,  and  butter  tubs.  As  a  rule,  the 
essential  hourglass  was  kept  near  the  lean-to.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  early  records,  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  was 
the  only  person  in  Farmington  to  own  a  clock  or  watch. 
Ebenezer  Barns  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  had  to  depend 
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upon  the  hourglass  and  sundial  for  their  knowledge  of 
time. 

Attached  to  or  near  the  Barns  house  was  a  large 
woodshed,  always  well  filled  before  cold  weather  arrived. 
Vast  quantities  of  wood  were  used  in  colonial  home¬ 
steads.  The  fire  was  seldom  allowed  to  go  out,  for  it  was 
before  the  era  of  matches,  and  lighting  a  fire  with  flint 
and  steel  is  not  an  easy  task. 

None  of  the  first  homes  of  New  England  was  without 
a  smokehouse,  where  large  quantities  of  meat  and  some 
salmon  were  smoked.  The  larger  share  of  colonial  meat 
and  fish  was  either  smoked  or  salted,  for  the  nearest 
approach  to  refrigeration  was  the  springhouse.  Here 
stone  and  wooden  milkpans  were  set  in  a  cold  flowing 
stream  which  also  preserved  butter  and  other  perishable 
articles. 

We  must  remember  that  sugar  was  a  very  rare  article 
in  colonial  households,  especially  outside  the  larger 
communities.  The  maple  sugar  shed  and  beehives  were 
important  sources  of  sweets.  Molasses  unloaded  at 
Hartford  from  ships  which  came  direct  from  the  West 
Indies  was  brought  to  East  Bristol  by  the  hogshead. 
We  are  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  molasses  is 
unusually  rich  in  iron  and  calcium.  Our  forefathers  did 
not  know  how  fortunate  they  were  in  using  molasses  • 
rather  than  refined  sugar  as  the  major  source  of  sweets. 
West  Indies  trade  was  an  important  source  of  revenue 
for  colonial  farms,  since  large  quantities  of  salted  meat 
and  fish  were  exported,  rum  and  molasses  being  the 
principal  return  cargo.  Nearly  as  important  as  molasses 
were  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  which  were  produced  in 
considerable  volume.  Sugar  maples  were  numerous  and 
of  great  height.  Beehives  yielded  a  supply  of  honey, 
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but  from  a  colonial  standpoint  this  was  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  supply  of  wax  they  furnished. 

Colonial  barns  were  always  near  the  house  and  some¬ 
times  attached,  as  is  frequently  still  the  custom  in 
northern  New  England.  Domestic  animals  were  poorly 
cared  for  in  colonial  New  England,  and  the  winter 
mortality  of  farm  livestock  was  frequently  high, 
especially  during  a  hard  winter. 

Horses  were  unquestionably  the  best  cared  for  of  the 
domestic  animals  on  the  farm.  They  carried  their 
masters  over  the  poor  colonial  roads  which  were  not 
much  better  than  Indian  trails.  The  wife  and  children 
often  rode  on  the  pillion  behind,  and  sometimes  well- 
filled  saddle  bags  were  added  to  boot.  Galloping  on 
horseback  through  the  forest  or  merely  riding  to  a 
neighbor’s  a  mile  or  two  away  broke  the  monotony  of 
farm  life.  By  Ebenezer  Barns’  time  the  exportation  of 
horses  to  the  West  Indies  had  become  a  very  lucrative 
business.  Horse-traders  scoured  the  State  looking  for 
promising  animals  for  which  they  paid  hard  cash,  in  an 
era  when  trade  was  mostly  by  barter. 

Oxen  were  essential  on  pioneer  New  England  farms, 
which  could  not  have  been  established  without  the  great 
strength  of  these  animals.  They  alone  were  strong 
enough  to  break  the  roads  following  severe  blizzards. 
Cows  were  of  mediocre  quality  and  were  as  important 
for  furnishing  a  supply  of  beef  as  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  Barns  farm  was  certain  to  have  a  good  sized  flock 
of  sheep  which  were  kept  to  furnish  warm  wool  clothing 
for  the  severe  New  England  winters.  The  food  supply 
which  the  flock  furnished  was  merely  incidental.  An 
examination  of  early  Farmington  records  shows  that 
fifteen  was  the  average  number  of  pigs  kept  on  local 
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farms  during  Ebenezer  Barns’  lifetime,  and  we  can 
safely  assume  that  he  had  at  least  that  number. 

Farming  implements  were  of  unbelievably  rude 
construction,  mostly  home  produced.  Even  the  ploughs 
were  home-constructed  and  entirely  of  wood.  It  was 
not  until  after  Ebenezer  Barns’  death  that  the  first 
patent  was  taken  out  for  an  iron  plough.  These  were 
long  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  It  was  feared  they 
would  poison  the  soil. 

We  should  have  found  an  ashery  on  the  farm  for  this 
was  essential.  Soap  could  not  be  produced  without 
ashes,  and  potash  and  other  leached  products  required 
wood  ashes.  During  Ebenezer  Barns’  lifetime,  trees 
were  worth  much  more  for  their  ashes  than  for  lumber. 
At  the  time  Ebenezer  Barns  settled  in  East  Bristol, 
potash  was  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  a  ton, 
and  an  acre  of  primeval  forest,  cleared  and  burned, 
yielded  two  tons  of  potash.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
the  first  industrial  product  of  the  Barns  family  in 
Bristol  was  potash.  This  market  for  potash  held  well 
during  the  lifetime  not  only  of  Ebenezer  Barns  but  also 
that  of  his  son,  Stephen,  and  grandson,  Thomas.  A  few 
years  after  the  Revolution,  potash  was  worth  3120  a 
ton.  A  more  refined  and  purified  product  of  the  ashery 
was  pearlash,  used  as  the  colonial  baking  powder. 
Another  important  ashery  product  was  colonial  black 
salt.  Here  is  a  colonial  recipe  for  salt-making: 

“Set  your  ashes  in  a  tub ,  as  when  soap  is  made; 
draw  your  lye ,  let  it  stand  three  or  four  days ,  then 
strain  it ,  and  boil  over  a  gentle  fire  till  the  salt 
makes ,  which  will  settle  at  the  bottom ,  then  take  it 
out  with  a  skimming  dish  and  lay  it  on  a  woolen 
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cloth  in  the  shade ,  and  it  will  dry  and  become  good 

salt.^ 

Salt  was  essential  in  the  preservation  of  a  large 
amount  of  colonial  food.  Because  of  the  various  prod¬ 
ucts  it  produced,  the  ashery  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  buildings  on  the  farm. 

To  Ebenezer  Barns,  coal  was  charcoal.  Mined  coal 
was  unknown  and  his  coal  supply  came  from  wood 
burned  and  charred  in  his  homemade  coal  pit.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  following  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man,  the  charcoal  era  prevailed  in  New  England  and 
charcoal  still  remains  supreme  for  some  industrial 
purposes. 

We  should  mention  the  malt-house,  which  was  an 
important  item  on  a  farm  that  was  also  the  first  tavern 
of  the  community.  With  the  exception  of  rum  brought 
in  from  Hartford,  all  the  beverages  sold  in  this  tavern 
were  homemade. 

Turning  to  the  fields  on  the  Barns  farm,  the  largest 
crop  was  Indian  corn,  the  dominant  crop  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms  for  a  long  period.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  next  largest  crop  was  flax.  Our  colonial  settlers  had 
no  cotton  and  all  cloth  was  either  linen  or  wool  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  Some  wheat  and  rye  were  grown  and 
also  mislin,  a  mixture  of  both  these  cereals.  We  are 
informed  that  every  farm  in  Farmington  at  this  time 
had  a  field  of  mislin.  Some  oats  were  probably  grown 
and  certainly  a  thriving  field  of  barley,  for  this  was  the 
basis  for  the  manufacture  of  malt.  In  the  family  garden 
the  native  vegetables  of  the  Indians,  such  as  beans  and 
squash,  were  principally  grown,  but  every  farm  also 
had  some  garden  peas,  the  seed  for  which  was  originally 
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brought  over  from  Old  England.  No  potatoes  were 
grown,  for  none  of  the  first  settlers  of  Bristol  ever  saw 
one.  After  a  while  a  flourishing  apple  orchard  came 
into  bearing,  but  its  value  for  fruit  was  quite  secondary 
to  its  importance  in  making  possible  the  production  of 
cider  and  cider  brandy. 

The  meadow  lands  along  the  Pequabuck  were  used 
partly  for  grazing  and  partly  for  producing  bumper 
crops  of  hay.  Land  used  for  grazing  was  enclosed  by  a 
strong  rail  fence  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  rail  fence  not 
only  kept  the  flocks  from  becoming  lost  in  the  woods, 
but  also  acted  as  a  protection  against  wolves,  which  do 
not  easily  climb  obstructions. 

The  nearby  stream  and  forest  played  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  Ebenezer  Barns.  In  his  time  the 
Pequabuck  was  actually  a  river  instead  of  a  little 
stream.  Large  quantities  of  shad  and  salmon  came  up 
this  river  during  their  periodic  migrations  from  the  sea, 
and  the  catches  were  enormous.  The  shad  was  salted 
down  and  stored  in  barrels,  and  the  salmon  was  smoked. 
The  forest  provided  both  food  and  furs.  Trapping  and 
the  fur  industry  flourished  during  the  colonial  period, 
for  there  was  an  unlimited  market  in  England  for  furs. 
Indeed,  to  a  large  extent,  furs  took  the  place  of  currency 
in  colonial  trade,  the  substantial  part  of  which  was 
conducted  on  a  barter  basis.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  the  Indians  termed  the  forests  of  Bristol  the 
“happy  hunting  ground.”  The  woods  abounded  in 
wolves,  panthers,  wild  cats,  bears  and  deer,  as  well  as 
wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  and  during  migrations, 
woodcock  and  wild  pigeons.  Wolves  were  the  most 
troublesome  animals  with  which  the  colonial  farmers 
had  to  contend.  A  stray  leaf  of  the  early  Farmington 
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town  records  states  that  in  one  year  Ebenezer  Barns 
was  paid  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  killing  wolves. 
On  the  other  hand,  bears  were  well  esteemed,  since 
they  were  good  natured  and  made  very  little  trouble  for 
the  farmers.  Further,  both  bears  and  deer  were  appre¬ 
ciated  as  sources  of  fresh  meat  during  periods  when  no 
meat  was  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  the  only  other 
supply  of  meat  being  either  salted  or  smoked.  It  is 
recorded  that  Gideon  Ives,  a  later  local  contemporary 
of  Ebenezer  Barns,  killed  during  his  lifetime  between 
four  and  five  hundred  deer,  eighty  or  ninety  bears,  and 
a  large  amount  of  other  game. 

As  we  complete  this  brief  description  of  the  probable 
life  on  the  farm  of  Ebenezer  Barns,  we  are  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  homestead  must  have  produced  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  his  family. 
Possibly  fifteen  per  cent  of  his  needs  came  from  the  local 
village  of  Farmington.  The  remaining  five  per  cent  came 
from  the  port  of  Hartford,  which  was  his  main  source  of 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  Ebenezer  Barns’  family 
was  almost  a  self-sustaining  unit.  If  the  rest  of  colonial 
New  England  had  been  destroyed  the  family  could  have 
survived. 

However,  the  material  accomplishments  of  Ebenezer 
Barns  are  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  his  life.  Above  all, 
the  colonial  period  witnessed  a  rebirth  of  spiritual 
values.  It  was  this  spiritual  dynamic  which  explains 
how  they  accomplished  that  which  would  be  regarded 
as  impossible  by  a  softer  generation.  When  Ebenezer 
Barns  settled  in  Bristol,  it  was  the  law  of  the  State  that 
“whatsoever  person  shall  not  attend  the  public  worship 
of  God  on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  some  congregation  by  law 
allowed,  unless  hindered  by  weakness  or  other  ways 
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necessarily  attained  or  hindered,  shall  incure  the 
penalty  of  three  shillings  for  each  such  offense.”  For 
fourteen  years  Ebenezer  Barns  each  Sabbath,  summer 
and  winter,  made  the  difficult  nine-mile  journey  to  the 
Farmington  meeting-house.  At  last  in  1742,  together 
with  the  few  other  settlers,  he  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  for  winter  preaching  privileges.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1742,  the  “Winter  Society”  held  its  first  meeting. 
This  was  actually  the  organization  of  the  first  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Bristol,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
continuous  since  that  date. 

Ebenezer  Barns  was  moderator  of  this  first  meeting. 
On  December  6,  1742,  the  first  service  was  held  at  the 
home  of  John  Brown  who  lived  on  King  Road  north  of 
the  Barns  homestead.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Canfield,  who 
later  held  a  life  pastorate  in  Roxbury,  was  the  preacher. 
The  Congregational  Church  in  Roxbury  now  has  in  its 
possession  a  diary  in  Mr.  Canfield’s  handwriting  in 
which  he  states  that  he  preached  “at  ye  mountain,  now 
called  Cambridge  in  Farmington,”  from  December  6, 
1742,  through  the  winter.  This  is  the  first  reference  we 
have  to  the  name  Cambridge  as  applied  to  what  is  now 
Bristol.  It  is  evident  that  the  name  was  popular,  for  a 
year  later,  when  the  General  Assembly  was  petitioned 
by  the  local  settlers  for  a  “distinkt  sosiaty,”  it  was 
officially  named  New  Cambridge. 
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1714-1757 


STEPHEN  BARNS,  the  Deacon,  was  the  third  in 
the  line  of  the  Bristol  Barns  family.  We  know 
less  about  him  than  about  any  other  member  of 
the  family  portrayed  in  this  book.  However,  there  are 
fleeting  glimpses  of  interest.  From  the  records  of  the 
early  Congregational  Church  we  know  that  he  was  a 
man  of  genuine  piety.  He  was  the  first  of  the  succession 
to  be  elected  a  deacon.  One  thing  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of — namely,  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Ebenezer 
and  the  life  of  Stephen  were  contemporary,  for  Stephen 
outlived  his  father  by  only  one  year.  Ebenezer  died 
in  1756,  while  Stephen,  who  was  born  in  1714,  died  in 
1757.  Stephen’s  wife  was  Mary  Gaylord,  daughter  of 
another  early  settler  in  New  Cambridge. 

An  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Stephen  Barns  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  was  a  typical  colonial  farmer  of  the  period. 
There  are  a  few  interesting  items  of  the  inventory  that 
deserve  special  comment.  A  “bulit  mold”  and  “led” 
remind  us  of  the  existence  of  an  early  lead  mine  in  this 
vicinity.  Many  people  know  of  Lead  Mine  Brook 
which  flows  through  the  towns  of  Harwinton  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  empties  into  the  Naugatuck  River  about 
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two  miles  north  of  Thomaston.  Few,  however,  know 
the  story  of  the  old  lead  mine  or  where  it  was  located. 
In  1657  lead  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lead  Mine  Brook  and  the  Naugatuck  River. 
We  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  value  of  this  discovery 
to  the  early  settlers  of  central  Connecticut.  Lead  was 
essential  for  the  production  of  colonial  ammunition. 
England  was  far  away,  and  shipments  from  the  mother 
country  were  uncertain.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  early  settlers  depended  on  an  ample  supply  of 
ammunition  in  order  to  secure  a  large  part  of  their 
food  supply. 

Lead  also  entered  into  the  production  of  pewter- 
ware,  several  articles  of  which  were  owned  by  Stephen 
Barns.  The  best  colonial  pewter  was  made  by  pro¬ 
fessional  pewterers,  several  of  whom  were  in  business 
in  the  larger  New  England  settlements,  notably  Boston. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  this  best  pewter,  made 
usually  of  tin  and  brass,  was  found  in  New  Cambridge. 
The  usual  pewterware  on  colonial  farms  was  home¬ 
made,  and  was  made  of  tin  and  lead.  Practically  all 
the  old  pewter  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  home¬ 
made  product  which  we  have  come  to  love.  Although 
often  hammered,  dented,  and  scratched,  these  speci¬ 
mens  of  homemade  pewter  are  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  antiques.  While  the  lead  used  in  local 
homemade  pewter  in  all  probability  came  from  the 
mine  near  Lead  Mine  Brook,  the  tin  had  to  be  imported 
from  England.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  early  im¬ 
portation  of  colonial  tin  for  the  production  of  home¬ 
made  pewter  led  to  the  early  tin  shops  which  were  to 
become  common  in  Bristol  during  the  two  generations 
following  Stephen  Barns. 
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Stephen  Barns  left  one  “pigen  neat.”  This  practice 
of  netting  the  passenger  pigeon  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  that  ultimately  led  to  their  extinction,  although 
in  Stephen  Barns’  day  this  catastrophe  probably  seemed 
a  remote  possibility.  Those  of  us  who  have  passed  the 
half-century  mark  will  remember  the  stories  we  heard 
in  our  youth  from  old-time  residents  of  how  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  at  times  obscured  by  the  great  flights  of 
passenger  pigeons  during  the  periods  of  their  migration. 
So  plentiful  was  the  passenger  pigeon  in  colonial  days 
that  agreements  for  apprentices  frequently  limited  the 
number  of  pigeon  meals  that  might  be  served  to  those 
thus  indentured. 

The  inventory  mentions  one  “reeal”  which  might 
lead  the  unsuspecting  modern  to  believe  the  article  in 
question  was  a  fishing  reel.  While  Deacon  Stephen 
undoubtedly  went  fishing  on  week  days,  he  knew 
nothing  about  fishing  reels.  Beyond  question  the 
“reeal”  refers  to  the  candle-dipping  reel  common  in 
colonial  homesteads.  Candles  were  the  sole  source  of 
illumination  for  the  first  four  generations  of  the  Barns 
family.  It  is  recorded  that  one  revolution  of  the  old- 
time  candle-dipping  reels  dried  the  candles  and  made 
them  ready  to  have  the  frame  lifted  for  the  next  dipping. 

The  “pilion”  that  Stephen  Barns  left  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  colonial  roads  were  still  so  bad  that  even  the 
use  of  the  chaise  was  not  practical.  One  pair  of  “leather 
brichel”  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  leather  was 
commonly  used  for  wearing  apparel  in  early  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  importance  of  linen  in  colonial  economy  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Stephen  Barns  left  forty-nine 
pounds  of  flax,  a  half-bushel  of  flax  seed,  and  one  flax 
breake. 
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Fourteen  pigs,  young  and  old,  were  left  by  Stephen 
Barns.  Pigs  were  an  important  item  on  every  colonial 
farm  where  the  pork  products  were  utilized  almost  as 
efficiently  as  they  are  by  a  modern  Chicago  packer. 
Porkchops,  ham,  bacon,  sausage,  lard,  and  salt  pork 
were  among  the  material  blessings  of  the  pigpen.  Salt 
pork  was  used  not  only  for  baked  beans  and  greens, 
but  was  also  indispensable  for  bandaging  on  sore 
throats  and  sterilizing  wounds.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
salt  pork  is  still  considered  indispensable  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  rural  New  England.  Bristles  were  used  for 
mending  harnesses  and  sewing  on  shoe  soles.  Pigskin 
was  used  for  gloves  and  pouches,  while  nearly  every  boy 
of  old  New  Cambridge  possessed  a  pigtail  whistle. 
The  pigpen  also  furnished  valuable  fertilizer  in  a  day 
when  commercial  fertilizers  were  unknown.  Probably 
the  only  thing  about  a  pigpen  that  was  not  an  asset 
to  the  early  Connecticut  farmers  was  the  smell,  one 
of  the  worst  on  earth,  as  those  who  hurry  past  modern 
piggeries  in  automobiles  well  know. 

Although  not  listed  in  the  inventory,  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  Stephen  Barns  used  a  sundial  to  indicate 
time,  since  it  was  not  until  forty-two  years  after  his 
death  that  a  member  of  the  Barns  family  possessed  a 
clock. 

In  a  real  sense,  Stephen  Barns  was  the  founder  of  the 
Barnes  industry  in  Bristol.  From  his  time  on,  every 
generation  of  the  family  was  to  play  an  important  part 
in  local  industry.  It  is  natural  that  the  first  two  in¬ 
dustries  in  every  colonial  village  were  the  gristmill  and 
the  sawmill.  The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Stephen 
Barns  records  a  half-interest  in  a  gristmill  and  a  half¬ 
interest  in  a  sawmill.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  half- 
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interests  in  both  mills  were  also  owned  by  some  other 
member  of  the  Barns  family. 

Although  located  near  the  homestead  of  Ebenezer 
Barns  and  possibly  on  his  land,  neither  gristmill  nor 
sawmill  was  established  by  the  Barns  family.  The 
gristmill  was  probably  built  in  1741  by  Joseph  Plumb. 
He  could  not  have  remained  long  in  this  vinicity,  since 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  New 
Cambridge  Society.  Plumb  probably  sold  the  grist¬ 
mill  to  Hezekiah  Rew  who  disposed  of  it  to  Joseph 
Atkins.  Atkins  constructed  the  sawmill  and  some¬ 
time  before  1745  sold  both  mills  to  the  Barns  family, 
who  certainly  retained  possession  until  after  the  death 
of  Stephen  Barns  in  1757.  The  Pequabuck  River 
furnished  power  for  both  grist  and  sawmills.  The  first 
dam  ever  erected  on  this  river  was  at  the  site  of  the 
present  Bristol  Brass  Corporation  dam  in  East  Bristol. 
Continuously  from  the  days  of  Ebenezer  and  Stephen 
Barns  to  the  present  time  a  dam  at  this  site  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  Bristol’s  industrial  activity.  In  almost  every 
community  including  New  Cambridge  the  gristmill 
came  first,  since  grinding  or  pounding  grain  by  hand 
was  a  tedious  process.  Of  course  the  grain  could  have 
been  carried  to  the  nearest  mill  in  Farmington,  but  the 
roadway  was  still  unbelievably  bad.  Corn  was  the 
staple  grain  during  Stephen  Barns’  lifetime.  C.  H. 
Buckley  has  written  about  this  in  verse: 

“ They  lived  on  mush  from  Indian  maize , 

And  scared  off  wolves  with  hemlock  blaze” 

We  also  have  historical  record  that  corn  was  the 
chief  product  handled  by  the  mill,  for  the  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  Society  of  1745  voted  that  meetings  should  be 
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warned  by  notices  posted — “one  at  the  tavern  door, 
one  at  Daniel  Roe’s  shop,  and  another  at  the  door  of 
the  cornmill.”  The  cornmill  was  undoubtedly  that 
operated  by  the  Barns  family  and  the  tavern  the  one 
conducted  by  Ebenezer  Barns. 

So  far  as  known,  there  are  no  historical  references  to 
Daniel  Roe’s  shop.  Since  it  was  used  as  a  place  for 
posting  Society  notices,  it  is  a  good  guess  that  it  was  a 
blacksmith  shop.  Hardly  any  other  shop  would  have 
been  used  by  the  public  to  an  extent  that  would  warrant 
its  being  a  place  for  posting  public  notices.  Further, 
the  blacksmith  was  a  vitally  necessary  person  in  every 
pioneer  settlement.  The  colonial  blacksmith  worked 
on  iron  used  for  many  other  purposes  than  shoeing 
animals.  The  blacksmith  had  to  make  nearly  all  the 
tools  for  the  indispensable  farm  tinker-shops,  and  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  colonial  black¬ 
smith  and  tinker-shops  gave  birth  to  the  Yankee 
inventor,  who  was  to  shape  the  industrial  history  of 
Connecticut. 

Returning  to  the  grist  or  cornmill,  we  must  remember 
that  the  stone-grinding  process  was  the  only  one  used 
in  old-time  Bristol  gristmills.  Today  there  are  many 
who  go  out  of  their  way  to  obtain  whole  wheat  flour 
ground  by  the  same  process. 

Next  to  the  gristmill,  the  sawmill  was  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  every  early  New  England  community.  Not 
only  were  the  forest  trees  used  for  building  material, 
but  farm  tools,  household  utensils,  furniture,  wagons, 
sleds,  water  wheels  and  bridges  were  made  of  wood. 
During  Stephen  Barns’  lifetime  all  sawmills  operated 
a  straight  saw  something  like  our  present  crosscut  saw. 
This  was  pulled  up  and  down  by  water  powder.  In  many 
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Down’s  Grist  Mill,  during  the  time  of  Stephen,  located  at 
corner  of  South  Street  and  the  Boulevard 
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of  the  old  colonial  houses  we  find  boards  having  straight 
saw  marks  across  them  and  know  that  they  were  sawed 
by  straight  saws.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that 
circular  saws  came  into  use. 

The  only  other  Bristol  industries  during  the  life  of 
Stephen  Barns  were  a  competing  gristmill  and  a  tan¬ 
nery.  The  other  gristmill  was  constructed  by  Joseph 
Atkins  in  1749  further  up  the  river  just  above  the  present 
junction  of  Downs  Street  and  Riverside  Avenue.  This 
mill  continued  in  use  until  recent  times,  and  the  writer 
well  remembers  watching  its  operation  by  Franklin 
Downs.  The  tannery  was  built  and  operated  by  Jabez 
Roberts  in  1750  and  was  located  on  South  Street.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  tannery  was  not  located  too 
near  the  vicinity  of  the  home  of  Stephen  Barns  who 
lived  on  the  same  street,  since  the  colonial  tanner  was 
never  a  popular  neighbor.  While  his  products  were 
indispensable  in  a  day  when  all  shoes  were  produced  by 
itinerant  shoemakers  who  came  to  the  various  farms, 
the  tanning  process  created  smells  that  were  most  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Roberts  tanned  leather  by  an  old  English 
process,  and  it  is  recorded  that  his  product  could  with¬ 
stand  attacks  from  water  for  any  reasonable  time.  He 
secured  his  tanning  material  from  the  nearby  forests, 
hemlock  being  used  for  sole  leather,  oak  for  the  uppers, 
and  sumac  for  the  linings  and  soft  leathers. 

One  thing  is  certain  regarding  the  life  of  Stephen 
Barns,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  godly  man. 
The  records  of  the  New  Cambridge  Society  attest  that 
he  was  a  religious  leader  in  an  age  which  was  much  less 
materialistic  than  our  modern  day.  The  first  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  was  not  occupied  until  late  in  1748.  From 
1743  until  the  opening  of  the  first  meeting  house,  many 
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of  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of  Stephen  Barns 
which  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  South  Street, 
probably  between  Church  and  West  Streets.  During 
some  of  the  winters  of  this  period  all  the  meetings  for 
public  worship  were  held  at  the  home  of  Stephen  Barns. 

The  years  from  1744  to  1747  were  trying  days  for  the 
first  Church  Society  in  Bristol.  It  is  evident  that  from 
the  first  most  of  the  small  group  of  local  settlers  were 
Calvinists.  However,  it  is  clear  that  a  minority  were 
sympathetic  with  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Various  candidates  for  the  local 
pastorate  were  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
significant  that  later  two  of  these  candidates  made  the 
long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  be  ordained  priests 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Both  Ebenezer  and  Stephen  Barns  were  staunch  Cal¬ 
vinists,  and  this  group  favored  calling  to  the  local  pastor¬ 
ate  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newell  who  had  been  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  local  pastorate.  For  three  years  the 
minority  successfully  opposed  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Newell,  but  in  July  1747,  it  was  voted  to  proceed.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  schism  in  the  local  group,  the  minority 
publicly  declaring  themselves  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  under  the  Bishop  of  London.  During  the  entire 
colonial  period  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
We  can  safely  say  that  both  Ebenezer  and  Stephen 
Barns  were  deeply  grieved  by  this  secession.  It  was  no 
small  matter  to  build  a  local  church  and  support  a 
pastor  in  the  tiny  settlement  of  New  Cambridge,  and 
the  burden  became  much  greater  because  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  rival  church.  Perhaps  we  can  best  under¬ 
stand  the  schism  when  we  realize  that  Puritan  standards 
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of  religion  were  still  severe  and  the  worship  was  made 
as  plain  as  possible.  Christmas  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Congregationalists  as  a  pagan  holiday,  and  what 
we  now  term  innocent  diversions  were  severely  frowned 
upon. 

In  every  community  there  was  bound  to  be  a  group 
who  naturally  rebelled  against  Calvinistic  discipline 
and  who  were  attracted  by  the  more  stately  ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England.  When  the  two  rival  religious 
congregations  built  their  local  churches,  they  were  in 
close  proximity  on  Federal  Hill,  the  Church  of  England 
being  located  where  the  Federal  Hill  or  Thomas  H. 
Patterson  School  now  stands.  Relations  between  the 
two  ecclesiastical  groups  were  fairly  friendly  up  to  the 
time  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  While  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  had  a  settled  minister,  the  local  Church 
of  England  was  supplied  either  by  itinerant  missionaries 
or  the  pastors  at  Simsbury  and  Waterbury. 

In  1746  Stephen  Barns  and  Josiah  Lewis  were  chosen 
to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  the  selection  of  a  place 
for  a  meeting  house.  The  first  Congregational  meeting 
house  thus  located  was  a  few  rods  northeast  of  the 
present  church  building.  It  was  40  feet  by  30  feet  in 
size,  a  plain  building  with  galleries,  and  with  a  high 
pulpit  on  the  west  side.  The  people  cut  the  timber  and 
raised  the  building.  It  is  significant  that  Stephen  Barns 
was  frequently  chosen  to  supply  the  pulpit  when  the 
church  was  without  a  minister.  In  1746  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  Committee  and  also  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  dignify  the  meeting  house  and  the  seating 
committee.  The  former  determined  the  relative  dignity 
of  each  pew.  The  seating  committee  had  the  rather 
delicate  task  of  determining  the  dignity  of  each  adult 
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person  and  assigning  places  according  to  rank.  The 
grand  list  was  taken  as  a  starting  point  in  grading  one’s 
social  position  in  church.  Other  factors  that  entered  into 
dignification  were  age  and  military  rank.  It  must  have 
been  a  problem  to  determine  who  was  superior  and 
who  inferior  in  the  little  community.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  modern  church  surviving  such  a  handicap. 
After  all,  the  democracy  of  colonial  New  England  has 
received  much  more  emphasis  than  it  deserved.  Social 
position  was  much  more  a  factor  in  early  life  than  it  is 
today. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  first  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  was  located  near  the  present  edifice,  the 
parsonage  built  by  the  congregation  was  located  near 
the  present  corner  of  Burlington  Avenue  and  Pardee 
Street.  Distance  was  not  considered  an  important 
matter  in  New  Cambridge. 

While  the  contribution  of  Stephen  Barns  to  the 
material  life  of  the  community  was  not  so  great  as  that 
of  some  of  his  descendants,  his  contribution  to  its 
spiritual  welfare  was  outstanding. 
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1744-1825 

Soldier  of  the  Revolution 


r 


THOMAS  BARNS,  Senior,  was  the  last  of  the 
family  to  spell  his  name  without  an  “e.”  His 
wife  was  Esther  Wilcox.  Seven  children  were 


born  to  this  couple:  Ruth,  Amy,  Stephen,  Thomas, 
Salmon,  Daniel,  and  Esther.  Like  his  father,  Deacon 
Stephen,  he  lived  on  South  Street.  Commencing  with 
Stephen,  five  generations  of  the  Barnes  family  were  to 
be  a  dominating  influence  at  the  South  Village,  as  it 
was  known  in  early  days.  During  this  early  period  the 
South  Side  held  the  same  social  position  in  town  that 
Federal  Hill  later  acquired. 

The  senior  Thomas  was  fortunate  in  living  through 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  American  his¬ 
tory— namely,  the  W ar  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part.  He  also  saw  Bristol  grow  from  a 
tiny  hamlet  to  one  of  the  substantial  villages  of  the 
period.  How  substantial  was  this  growth  during  his 
lifetime  is  best  indicated  by  the  first  national  census  of 
1790  which  gave  Bristol  a  population  of  2,462.  This 
figure  is  far  more  imposing  when  we  realize  that  the 
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same  census  showed  only  4,484  inhabitants  for  New 
Haven,  which  was  settled  ninety  years  before  the  first 
permanent  settler  arrived  in  Bristol,  and  4,000  for 
Hartford,  which  was  settled  ninety-two  years  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  Bristol. 

The  fact  that  a  neighboring  girl,  who  lived  during 
the  active  lifetime  of  Thomas  Barns,  kept  a  diary  which 
has  come  down  to  us  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
This  girl  was  Candace  Roberts,  daughter  of  Gideon 
Roberts,  who  is  generally  described  as  Bristol’s  pioneer 
clockmaker.  There  may  be  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  title.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  pioneered  in  mass  production  so  far  as  the  clock 
business  was  concerned  and  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers 
in  the  mass  production  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
contemporaries  of  Roberts  who  can  reasonably  share 
such  a  title  are  Eli  Whitney  of  New  Haven  whose  fame 
in  this  connection  is  world-wide,  and  Eli  Terry  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Plymouth. 

While  it  is  true  that  Candace’s  diary  covers  only  five 
years,  it  must  present  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  con¬ 
temporary  Bristol  life  during  a  large  part  of  the  lifetime 
of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.  During  this  period  living  condi¬ 
tions  changed  very  slowly.  The  modern  factory  era 
which  was  so  greatly  to  change  American  life  did  not 
set  in  until  the  lifetime  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  It  is 
true  that  industrial  life  had  progressed  beyond  the 
gristmill  and  sawmill  stage.  Still,  with  two  notable 
exceptions,  industry  was  secondary  and  was  still  a  part 
of  farming,  which  remained  the  dominant  business. 
Industrial  activity  was  for  the  most  part  a  method  used 
by  clever  and  thrifty  people  to  pick  up  extra  money  on 
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rainy  days  or  during  the  long  winter  season.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Bristol’s  early  tinshops,  a  likely  outgrowth  of 
the  production  of  homemade  pewter,  were  all  operated 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  anyone  handy  with  tools  and 
experienced  in  the  making  of  homemade  pewterware, 
which  was  made  from  lead  and  tin,  to  turn  his  hand  to 
the  production  of  tinware.  The  process  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  in  colonial  times  was  to  dip  solid  iron  into  melted 
tin,  so  that  colonial  tinware  was  for  the  most  part 
actually  tin  plated  ironware.  Curiously  enough,  this 
tinware  trade  developed  in  a  region  bounded  east  by 
Berlin  and  west  by  Bristol.  While  tinware  was  pro¬ 
duced  elsewhere  in  Connecticut,  the  above  described 
section  was  the  center  of  the  industry.  Sheet  tin  was 
entirely  imported  and  came  from  England.  The 
development  of  the  tinware  business  in  Bristol  was  to 
have  important  results,  both  for  the  town  and  for  the 
Barnes  family.  Several  of  the  early  tin  shops  became 
the  first  clock  shops  of  the  community.  The  outside 
market  developed  by  the  tinware  business  proved  in¬ 
valuable  for  the  marketing  of  Bristol’s  early  clocks. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  local  tinners  supplied  only  the 
nearby  market,  but  as  production  increased  they  reached 
out  steadily  for  larger  markets.  Before  the  death  of 
Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  two-thirds  of  the  tinware  of  the 
country  came  from  Connecticut,  the  larger  part  being 
produced  in  the  central  section  of  the  state  already 
noted.  While  there  are  hints  that  Thomas  Barns,  Sr., 
was  one  of  the  local  tinners,  we  know  definitely  that  his 
son,  Stephen,  was  listed  as  a  tinner  in  the  assessment  of 
1804.  This  is  the  oldest  local  assessment  list  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk.  References  to  earlier 
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assessments  are  from  the  manuscripts  of  local  his¬ 
torians.  The  1804  assessment  lists  eleven  tinners  for 
Bristol.  In  all  probability,  the  period  around  1804  was 
the  high-water  mark  in  local  tin  production,  for  in  the 
assessment  of  1810  only  five  tinners  were  listed.  This 
is  the  last  assessment  referring  to  tinners.  Beyond 
doubt  the  making  of  tinware  in  Bristol  gave  way  to  the 
much  more  profitable  manufacture  of  clocks.  This  was 
purely  a  local  industrial  transition.  As  late  as  1832 
Connecticut  still  controlled  the  tin  trade  of  the  country 
and  the  industry  in  this  State  did  not  decline  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Not  only  was  Stephen 
Barnes,  son  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  a  tinner,  but  another 
son,  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  who  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter,  obtained  his  foothold  as  a  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Yankee  trader  through  the  outside  sale  of 
locally  produced  tinware. 

Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  witnessed  the  foundations  of  the 
clock  business  which  for  a  century  was  to  be  the 
dominating  industry  of  Bristol.  This  clock  business  was 
to  play  a  large  part  in  the  business  life  of  the  Barnes 
family.  At  least  one  of  the  clock  factories  operating 
during  the  lifetime  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  that  of 
Gideon  Roberts,  pioneered  in  mass  production.  This 
is  proven  by  the  number  of  clock  movements  Roberts 
had  on  hand  at  one  time.  In  a  letter  he  makes  note  of 
four  hundred  finished  movements  with  the  expectation 
of  a  much  larger  number  in  the  near  future.  Further,  he 
shipped  clock  movements  to  an  assembling  plant  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  which  was  operated  by  his  son. 
Unless  mass  production  in  clock  movements  had  at  last 
come,  such  an  assembling  plant  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  Gideon  Roberts  deserves  much  more 
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credit  as  a  pioneer  in  paving  the  way  for  the  modern 
American  factory  system  than  he  has  ever  received. 
In  his  authoritative  book,  “Clockmakers  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century,”  Penrose  R.  Hoopes  says: 

“In  Connecticut  the  period  prior  to  1800  may  be 
considered  one  of  true  craftsmanship ,  the  years  from 
1800  to  1820  as  a  transition  era  during  which  the 
factories  appeared ,  and  from  1820  to  the  present  day 
as  a  time  of  purely  commercial  factory  production .” 

It  is  noteworthy  to  realize  that  Thomas  Barns,  Sr., 
a  typical  farmer  of  the  period,  witnessed  an  industrial 
revolution  that  was  to  have  far-reaching  results  both 
for  the  community  in  which  he  resided  and  for  future 
generations  of  the  Barnes  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  visualize  what  Bristol  looked  like 
in  early  days.  Perhaps  the  assessment  list  of  1804  gives 
us  the  best  picture  of  Bristol  during  the  lifetime  of 
Thomas  Barns,  Sr.  The  following  facts  are  gleaned 
from  this  assessment  list: 

There  were  two  physicians,  Josiah  Holt  and  Titus 
Merriman.  Dr.  Merriman  is  best  remembered  since  his 
descendants  are  still  local  residents.  He  founded  a  drug 
business  later  known  as  Merriman  Brothers  drug  store, 
which  continued  until  recent  times. 

Merchants  were  George  Mitchell  and  Amasa  Ives. 
Commencing  business  as  a  local  merchant,  Mitchell 
started  a  career  that  was  to  make  him  known  through¬ 
out  the  nation  as  a  Yankee  trader. 

The  old  inns  were  still  holding  their  own  both  as 
servers  of  refreshments  and,  more  important  still,  as 
social  clubs.  The  assessment  list  records  six  inns 
scattered  throughout  the  community. 
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Five  blacksmith  shops  were  recorded.  These  shops 
did  fully  as  much  general  work  in  iron  as  they  did  shoe¬ 
ing  of  animals.  Further,  they  shod  far  more  oxen  than 
horses.  No  farm  of  the  day  could  have  been  successfully 
operated  without  oxen.  Our  ablest  colonial  writer, 
Marion  Nichols  Rawson,  says:  “If  there  is  any  animal 
which  can  rightly  be  placed  among  the  founders  of  our 
country,  that  animal  is  the  ox.  The  value  of  an  ox  over 
a  horse  was  tremendous.  In  1791  the  proportion  of 
horses  to  cattle  was  as  one  to  twenty.” 

The  community  was  still  served  by  two  corn  mills 
located  at  the  same  places  on  the  Pequabuck  River  as 
in  the  days  of  Stephen  Barns.  Both  the  two  Pequabuck 
River  sites  also  operated  sawmills  but  a  third  sawmill 
was  now  conducted  by  Thomas  Yale  in  Edgewood. 

It  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  discover  in  the  assessment 
list  of  1804  that  Asahel  Barnes  was  assessed  as  a  joiner 
and  William  Thorp,  Jerry  Moulthrop,  and  Elias  Perkins 
were  set  down  as  carpenters.  To  most  of  us  moderns, 
carpenters  and  joiners  are  synonymous  terms.  How¬ 
ever,  the  dictionary  hints  that  a  joiner  is  more  skillful 
than  a  carpenter  and  was  frequently  a  furniture-maker. 
Perhaps  this  explains  why  the  occupational  tax  of 
Joiner  Barnes  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
three  local  carpenters. 

In  1804  the  town  had  one  tanner  and  also  three  shoe¬ 
makers.  Doubtless  the  shoemakers  were  still  itinerant 
craftsmen  going  from  farm  to  farm  on  more  or  less 
regular  circuits. 

One  distiller  is  listed — Stephen  Barnes,  son  of 
Thomas  Barns,  Sr.  Unfortunately  Stephen  died  in 
1811,  while  comparatively  young.  During  a  brief 
business  career,  he  showed  signs  of  real  genius,  and  if 
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his  span  of  life  had  equaled  that  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr., 
he  might  easily  have  surpassed  his  gifted  brother’s 
brilliant  business  career.  One  of  the  interesting  items 
in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Stephen  Barnes  is  576 
wooden-wheeled  clocks.  This  is  an  astonishing  number 
of  clocks  to  have  on  hand  at  that  time  and  not  only 
indicates  that  Stephen  Barnes  was  developing  a  big 
trading  business,  but  it  also  is  probable  that  these 
clocks  were  produced  by  either  Gideon  Roberts  or  his 
son,  Elias.  So  far  as  known,  no  other  Bristol  clock- 
makers  of  that  day  were  producing  clocks  in  such 
volume. 

Clothiers  listed  were  Byran  Hooker  and  Philip  Gay¬ 
lord.  Not  much  is  known  about  Gaylord,  but  Byran 
Hooker  laid  the  foundations  for  what  later  was  known 
as  the  Bristol  Manufacturing  Company.  Over  a  long 
period  this  was  a  large  and  prosperous  local  industry 
popularly  known  as  the  South  Side  Stockinet.  The 
clothing  business  was  started  in  Bristol  by  William 
Mitchell,  father  of  George  Mitchell  I.  William  Mitchell 
was  one  of  the  first  clothmakers  in  the  United  States 
and  operated  a  fair-sized  factory  for  his  time,  which 
was  located  near  the  corner  of  South,  West,  and  Wol¬ 
cott  Streets,  long  well-known  as  “Goose  Corner.” 
Apprenticed  to  the  making  of  cloth  in  the  Old  Country, 
he  was  manufacturing  clothing  in  Bristol  prior  to  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Since  the  British  laws  of  the 
period  strictly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  tools  and 
machinery,  Mitchell  was  compelled  to  build  all  his  tools 
and  machinery  in  Bristol.  The  Mitchell  plant  was 
operated  near  the  home  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.  During 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Thomas  Barns,  Sr., 
participated,  Mitchell  produced  saltpetre  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  continental  gunpowder.  How  important  was 
Bristol’s  first  munitions  industry  is  evidenced  by  the 
statement  of  Marion  Rawson:  “There  were  times  when 
it  looked  as  though  the  Colonies  might  have  to  give  up 
the  fight  because  of  the  lack  of  saltpetre.” 

Every  inhabitant  of  Bristol,  including  Thomas 
Barns,  Sr.,  probably  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  two 
mining  ventures  of  the  period.  In  1791  Luke  Gridley 
opened  up  an  iron  mine  off  Hart  Street.  In  a  petition 
to  the  General  Assembly  he  described  the  iron  as  of 
excellent  quality.  Traces  of  this  early  iron  mine  can 
still  be  seen.  James  Shepard,  the  eminent  New  Britain 
historian,  writes  that  this  mine  furnished  the  iron  for 
New  Britain’s  first  hardware  factory.  It  is  known  that 
iron  from  this  mine  for  some  time  supplied  the  local 
forges. 

About  1800  this  same  Luke  Gridley  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  copper  deposit  later  known  as  the  Bristol 
Copper  Mine.  For  some  years  he  broke  up  surface 
stones,  smelting  the  ore  and  producing  copper  in  a  small 
way.  However,  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  that  this  mine  was  operated  on  a 
larger  scale. 

The  assessment  list  of  1804  clearly  reveals  that 
Bristol  was  ceasing  to  be  entirely  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity.  The  foundations  were  surely  being  laid  for  an 
expanding  industrial  program  which  is  still  being 
carried  out. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  there  were 
distinct  changes  in  local  government.  As  early  as  1780 
local  citizens  indicated  a  desire  for  a  township  separate 
from  Farmington.  Five  years  later  the  General  Assem- 
bly  granted  such  a  petition.  Exactly  why  the  new  town 
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was  named  Bristol  is  not  known,  as  the  original  petition 
suggested  no  such  name.  It  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  town  included  both  West  Britain,  now 
Burlington,  and  New  Cambridge,  now  Bristol.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  chosen  either  of  the  old 
names  for  the  combined  township  and  the  lawmakers 
probably  took  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by 
choosing  an  entirely  new  one. 

Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  first  citizens  of 
Bristol,  for  it  is  recorded  in  Volume  One  of  “Bristol 
Town  Meetings”  that  on  the  second  Monday  in  June, 
1785,  he  had  the  Freeman’s  oath  administered  to  him. 
At  the  first  official  town  meeting  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  six  grandjurymen.  Having  the  freeman’s  oath  ad¬ 
ministered  in  1785  was  not  the  mechanical  procedure 
that  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Strangers  were  obliged  to 
obtain  a  vote  in  town  meeting  granting  them  admission 
to  the  new  town  of  Bristol.  Such  newcomers  were  not 
likely  to  be  approved  unless  they  were  well-to-do  and 
respectable.  Those  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  were  legally  warned  to  leave  the  town, 
a  warning  which  was  wise  to  heed.  The  first  record 
book  of  the  town  of  Bristol  contains  many  warnings  of 
this  sort,  some  pages  containing  five  or  six  warnings 
such  as  this: 

uOct.  22,  1796 ,  then  warned  out  of  this  town  Wm. 
Baley  with  his  effects  —  Leut.  Ives  and  wife  for 
evidences .” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  expenses  of  the  new 
town  during  the  first  full  year,  1786,  were  ninety  pounds, 
three  pence,  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Up  to  1796  the  accounts  of  Bristol  were  kept  in 
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pounds,  shillings  and  pence;  from  1797  onward,  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  also  covers  the  change 
from  a  stagnant  colonial  community  to  one  that  was 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  outside 
world.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  lifetime  of  Thomas 
Barns,  Sr.,  the  only  news  from  the  outer  world  drifted 
in  from  those  who  made  occasional  trips  to  Hartford  or 
came  from  the  strangers  stopping  at  one  of  the  local 
taverns.  In  1799,  when  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  was  fifty- 
five,  the  first  post  office  was  opened  in  Farmington. 

About  the  same  time  the  first  post  rider  made  weekly 
trips  through  Bristol.  This  rider  covered  the  Hartford- 
Bethlehem  route  and  was  a  Bethlehem  resident  named 
Eggleston.  Besides  a  pouch  of  mail,  he  carried  for  sub¬ 
scribers  the  two  weekly  newspapers  then  published  in 
Hartford.  They  were  the  Connecticut  Courant ,  now  the 
Hartford  Courant ,  and  the  American  Mercury.  As  might 
be  suspected,  the  Courant  was  the  conservative  publica¬ 
tion,  supporting  Adams,  while  the  Mercury  supported 
Jefferson.  It  is  difficult  for  us  of  this  day  to  realize  how 
thoroughly  hated  was  Jefferson  by  the  New  England 
conservatives  of  his  period.  Modern  political  arguments 
against  the  “New  Deal”  are  tame  and  insipid  by 
comparison. 

The  early  records  of  the  Congregational  Church  indi¬ 
cate  that  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  fully  upheld  the  traditions 
of  the  Barnes  family  by  faithfully  supporting  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  However,  it  is  evident  that  his 
religion  went  far  deeper  than  mere  financial  support. 
This  fact  is  perhaps  best  evidenced  by  the  language  used 
in  his  will:  “I  desire  to  commit  myself,  Soul  and  Body 
to  God  my  Creator  and  to  Jesus  Christ  as  my  redeemer 
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through  the  merits  of  whose  Blood  and  perfect  obedience 
I  hope  to  obtain  salvation.”  Only  men  of  genuine  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  express  themselves  in  such  language. 

During  most  of  the  lifetime  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  the 
town  had  two  churches.  There  was  one  change.  The 
local  Church  of  England  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Episcopal  faith  did  not 
again  obtain  a  foothold  until  nine  years  after  his  death. 
However,  in  1802  the  Ba?ptists  became  established  on 
West  Street  and  have  remained  in  continuous  existence 
until  the  present  time. 

There  is  evidence  that  Congregationalism  was  losing 
some  of  its  early  Puritan  austerity.  The  diary  of  Can¬ 
dace  Roberts  throws  considerable  light  on  this  situation. 
Although  a  young  Quakeress,  she  consistently  attended 
the  local  Congregational  Church.  The  diary  records 
that  Candace  frequently  went  to  balls  and  dances.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  returned  home  as  late  as  four 
in  the  morning.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this 
age  she  attended  a  ball  at  John  Cook’s  tavern.  This  was 
the  same  building  now  operating  under  the  same  name 
on  the  Plainville-New  Britain  highway.  At  this  tender 
age  she  drank  wine,  flip,  and  brandy,  and  the  day  after 
visiting  Cook’s  Tavern,  writes  that  she  “felt  like  a 
stewed  Quaker.” 

However,  all  the  changes  that  took  place  during  the 
lifetime  of  Thomas  Barns  were  trivial  compared  with 
the  one  that  separated  the  Colonies  from  England. 

The  first  local  hint  we  have  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  the  record  dated  June  15,  1774,  that  Amos  Barns 
was  appointed  to  obtain  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  for  the  relief 
of  the  port  of  Boston.  This  Amos  Barns  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ebenezer  Barns  and  an  uncle  of  Thomas  Barns, 
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Sr.  He  lived  on  Redstone  Hill  near  the  Bristol-South- 
ington  line.  This  food  for  the  relief  of  Boston  was  for 
assistance  to  that  city  during  the  period  of  British 
occupation.  At  this  time  British  troops  were  quartered 
in  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  prior  to  the 
battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  which  took  place  the 
following  year. 

It  is  evident  that  Bristol  residents  realized  that 
further  trouble  was  impending,  for  on  December  12, 
1774,  Amos  Barns  was  appointed  on  a  “Committee  of 
Inspections.”  We  can  only  guess  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  see  that  the  local  inhabitants  were, 
as  far  as  possible,  prepared  for  the  impending  conflict. 
At  a  later  date  Amos  served  on  a  committee  to  give 
licenses  for  the  use  of  tea,  etc.  Roswell  Atkins  records 
him  in  the  list  of  local  soldiers  who  served  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

Justice  has  never  been  done  to  Connecticut  for  her 
part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  She  furnished  more 
troops  in  proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other 
colony.  Connecticut  troops  participated  in  every 
important  battle  of  the  War,  and  at  the  final  battle  of 
Yorktown  she  had  more  troops  in  action  than  did  the 
state  of  Virginia  where  the  battle  took  place.  Bristol  did 
its  full  part,  which  is  all  the  more  notable  when  we 
realize  that  there  were  serious  internal  problems  at 
home. 

The  Loyalist  or  Tory  population  must  have  included 
at  least  one-third  the  total  population  of  Bristol. 
Further,  this  Loyalist  population  was  no  passive  mi¬ 
nority.  The  dramatic  story  of  the  local  resident,  Moses 
Dunbar,  hanged  for  treason,  illustrates  how  determined 
the  Loyalists  of  the  community  were  to  put  down  the 
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rebellion.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
changes  of  time  that  while  no  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
is  specifically  remembered  in  Bristol,  a  memorial  rood 
beam  for  Moses  Dunbar  has  been  erected  in  a  Bristol 
church.  Today  we  recognize  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  this  grim  conflict. 

In  common  with  all  the  local  Congregationalists,  the 
Barns  family  were  ardent  patriots.  Thomas  Barns,  Sr., 
was  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  enlisted  twice  during  the  long  conflict. 
Tracing  the  war  record  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  is  no 
easy  task  due  to  the  fact  that  three  Connecticut  men 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  Barns  served  in  the  Revolution. 
Unfortunately,  no  place  of  residence  is  given  for  any  of 
these  three  men.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  use  a 
process  of  deduction  in  reaching  conclusions  regarding 
the  service  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  of  Bristol.  A  Thomas 
Barns  is  listed  as  a  private  in  the  Fifth  Battalion, 
Wadsworth’s  Company.  This  battalion  was  raised 
early  in  1776,  the  terms  of  the  members  expiring  the 
same  year.  It  was  raised  to  reenforce  Washington’s 
Army  at  New  York  and  served  on  the  Brooklyn  front, 
being  engaged  at  the  right  of  the  line  of  battle  at 
Long  Island,  August  27.  It  took  part  in  the  retreat, 
August  29  and  30,  and  was  then  stationed  at  Kip’s  Bay, 
34th  Street,  on  the  East  River.  Here  it  was  attacked 
on  September  15  and  forced  to  retreat  hurriedly.  The 
last  recorded  fight  of  this  battalion  was  at  the  battle 
of  White  Plains,  October  28.  It  was  the  participation 
of  the  battalion  in  this  battle  at  White  Plains  that  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  of  Bristol  was  the 
Thomas  Barns  who  served  in  the  ranks,  for  we  definitely 
know  that  a  neighbor,  William  Mitchell,  took  part  in 
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this  battle.  Following  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
Mitchell  returned  to  Bristol  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  saltpetre,  already  mentioned.  What  is  more  probable 
than  that  these  two  neighbors,  William  Mitchell  and 
Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  enlisted  at  the  same  time? 

It  is  also  quite  probable  that  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  was 
the  Thomas  Barns  who  enlisted  May  28,  1777,  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  was  discharged  May  22,  1780. 
The  regiment  raised  at  this  time  was  recruited  mainly 
in  Hartford  County.  During  the  year  1777  it  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Putnam.  It  took  part  in  the 
engagements  which  cost  the  Continental  Army  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery.  The  regiment  wintered  at 
West  Point  and  there  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications.  In  the  summer  of  1778  this  command  was 
stationed  in  Rhode  Island,  wintering  there.  In  1779  and 
1780,  headquarters  were  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
While  it  is  only  a  matter  of  intelligent  speculation,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.,  twice  enlisted  in 
the  War  for  Independence  and  that  he  was  the  Thomas 
Barns  above  described.  It  is  certain  that  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  War  and  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  new 
Republic  survive  the  critical  period  of  its  infancy  and 
become  firmly  established  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 
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and  wife 
Rosanna  Lewis 


5.  Thomas  Barnes,  Junior 

1773-1855 


IT  MAY  be  said  with  accuracy  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  of  the  personalities  sketched 
previously  in  this  book  to  have  duplicated  the 
achievements  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  for,  regardless  of 
genius,  men  are  limited  by  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

Mankind  made  more  progress  during  the  lifetime 
of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  than  in  all  previous  ages.  Prog¬ 
ress  both  in  transportation  and  in  manufacturing  was 
revolutionary.  The  Romans  had  excellent  roads  and 
the  early  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  canals.  How¬ 
ever,  the  coming  of  the  railroad  was  an  epoch-making 
event.  Through  the  art  of  craftsmanship  men  have 
produced  goods  during  the  entire  course  of  history. 
However,  up  to  this  period  men  knew  little  of  the  mass 
production  of  interchangeable  parts.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes 
in  “Clockmakers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century”  made  a 
forcible  statement  of  this  fact,  which  has  already  been 
quoted  in  the  previous  chapter: 

“In  Connecticut  the  period  prior  to  1800  may  be 
considered  one  of  true  craftsmanship;  the  years  from 
1800  to  1820  as  a  transition  era  during  which  the 
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factories  appeared  and  from  1820  to  the  present  day 
as  a  time  of  purely  commercial  factory  production .” 

Previous  to  the  factory  era  the  only  opportunity  for 
men  to  become  wealthy  in  Connecticut  was  through 
trade.  Reference  has  been  made  in  Chapter  Four  to 
the  development  of  tinware  production  in  this  vicinity. 
It  is  surprising  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
invaluable  contribution  which  the  manufacture  of  tin¬ 
ware  made  to  the  industrial  development  of  early 
Bristol.  By  sending  out  tinware  vendors  a  trade 
organization  was  created  which  made  possible  the  rapid 
development  of  the  local  clock  industry.  The  part 
played  by  the  pioneer  tinware  industry  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  marketing  of  Bristol  products  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  was  most  fortunate  in  the  date 
of  his  birth  for  he  was  born  in  an  era  which  provided  a 
field  for  his  many  talents.  During  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  almost  unique  among  the  citizens  of 
Bristol.  Other  contemporaries  specialized  brilliantly  in 
some  one  field  opened  by  the  new  age,  but  only  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.  and  George  Mitchell  were  successful  in 
many  varied  lines.  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  qualified  as 
local  merchant,  Yankee  trader,  manufacturer,  private 
banker,  real  estate  operator,  transportation  leader  and 
shrewd  investor. 

It  is  clear  that  improved  transportation  and  manu¬ 
facturing  methods  provided  the  opportunity  for  his 
success.  Transportation  came  first  in  importance,  for 
without  great  improvement  in  this  respect  the  rapid 
industrial  development  of  Bristol  would  have  been 
impossible.  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  was  born  in  1773  and 
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in  previous  chapters  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
wretched  roads  of  colonial  Connecticut.  Mr.  William  G. 
Lathrop  in  his  authoritative  book  on  the  early  brass 
industry  says: 

“ As  late  as  1780  the  roads  were  so  bad  as  to  admit 
of  a  progress  of  only  ten  miles  a  day ,  even  with  a  light 
load” 

It  is  obvious  that,  handicapped  by  such  transporta¬ 
tion,  Bristol  could  have  made  little  progress  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  village.  Other  inland  villages  were  in  the  same 
predicament.  While  some  towns  made  slight  improve¬ 
ment,  the  main  impetus  came  from  private  enterprise. 
Turnpike  construction  commenced  in  Connecticut  in 
1790.  Progress  was  slow  until  1800  when  turnpike 
companies  were  incorporated  and  financed  by  selling 
shares  of  stock.  During  the  next  twenty  years  many 
turnpike  companies  were  incorporated  and  by  1820  the 
main  roads  were  in  fairly  good  condition.  These  years 
from  1800  to  1820  exactly  cover  the  period  in  which, 
according  to  Penrose  Hoopes,  the  transition  took  place 
from  the  era  of  craftsmanship  to  that  of  the  factory. 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  free  capital  was  available 
for  turnpike  investment.  Prof.  G.  S.  Callender  in  “Early 
Transportation  Enterprises  of  the  States”  writes: 

“ Capital  which  might  have  been  available  for  other 
purposes  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century  demanded  for 
the  improvement  of  transportation  .” 

The  Farmington  and  Bristol  Turnpike  Company 
incorporated  in  1801  is  not  the  turnpike  of  local  interest. 
Burlington  was  then  a  part  of  Bristol  and  this  turnpike 
ran  through  what  is  now  Burlington  Center.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Danbury  turnpike  was  the  one  which  went 
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directly  through  Bristol.  This  turnpike  was  built  by 
the  Middle  Road  Turnpike  Company  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1803.  It  was  the  middle  route  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  was  interested  in  this 
corporation  and  at  one  time  served  as  a  director. 

As  originally  laid  out,  the  route  through  Bristol 
followed  closely  the  old  Indian  trail,  which  ran  from 
the  Connecticut  River  to  the  Mohawk  country  of  New 
York  State.  This  original  route  followed  what  is  now 
Stevens  Street  and  Shrub  Road  and  thence  ran  over 
North  Chippins  Hill.  Local  residents  objected  to  this 
layout  and  a  petition  was  drafted  against  this  route, 
the  name  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  heading  the  list  of 
signers.  As  a  result  of  the  petition  the  turnpike  was  re¬ 
located  farther  to  the  south.  The  present  Grand  Army 
Highway,  formerly  called  Route  Six,  closely  follows  this 
route.  The  new  highway  was  an  excellent  piece  of 
engineering.  The  fact  that  it  ran  through  the  North 
Village  gave  that  section  business  dominance,  which  it 
held  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1850. 

Prior  to  the  building  of  the  turnpike,  Bristol’s  contact 
with  the  outside  world  was  rather  meager  but,  following 
its  construction,  three  stage  lines  ran  through  the  town. 
All  of  these  stage  lines  stopped  at  a  tavern  which  was 
located  just  a  few  feet  west  of  the  North  Side  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  building.  During  the  stage  period  this 
tavern  might  well  have  been  called  Bristol’s  leading 
institution.  It  was  originally  the  home  of  Luke  Gridley, 
who  was  the  first  prospector  of  local  iron  and  copper 
mines,  and  it  was  remodeled  into  a  tavern  by  George 
Mitchell,  who  was  a  business  associate  of  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.  in  several  different  ventures.  The  tavern 
enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  for  comfort  and  good  living. 
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We  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  tavern  meant  much 
to  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  Not  only  was  it  the  station  for 
all  local  coach  lines,  but  also  the  center  of  all  social  life. 
S.  B.  Jerome,  who  was  a  next-door  neighbor  of  Thomas 
Barnes,  since  he  lived  in  the  residence  now  occupied  by 
the  Elks  Club  at  the  head  of  Main  Street,  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  tavern’s  social  activities: 

“ Once  or  twice  each  winter  a  dance  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  ball  would  be  given  at  the  hotel  up  the 
north  side ,  giving  opportunity  for  display  of  laces  and 
jewels ,  suits  and  patent  leather  pumps ,  and  bright 
shone  the  lamps  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men.” 

Some  personal  reminiscences  regarding  the  stage 
lines  centering  at  the  tavern  have  fortunately  been 
preserved.  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  speaking  at  the  Bristol 
Centennial  in  1885,  said: 

“/  wish  I  could  reproduce  a  picture  of  busy  North 
Side  as  I  first  remember  it.  There  were  the  principal 
stores  and  factories ,  the  leading  tavern ,  the  livery 
stables ,  the  post  office  and  the  center  of  business  gen¬ 
erally.  As  if  to  make  its  primacy  forever  secure ,  it  was 
located  on  the  turnpike ,  which  promised  to  last  as  long 
as  time  should  endure. 

uThe  great  feature  of  daily  life  was  the  arrival  of 
the  stage  coach.  I  take  my  stand  in  imagination  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  now  the  schoolhouse  stands.  It  is 
nearly  time  for  the  Litchfield  stage.  Soon  a  winding 
bugle  blast  is  heard  that  echoes  away  into  the  forest  we 
called  the  Hoppers.  Then  the  leaders  crawl  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  wheel  horses  follow  and  along 
with  them  comes  the  stage  coach ,  magnificent  in  yellow 
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paint,  rocking  like  a  boat  on  the  billows  and  carrying 
almost  conspicuously  the  United  States  mail” 

Horses  were  changed  at  the  tavern  and  General 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,  who  spoke  at  the  same  Centennial 
celebration,  suggests  how  the  passengers  spent  the  inter¬ 
vening  time.  He  said: 

“Mr.  Mitchell  has  given  you  a  graphic  description 
of  the  old-fashioned  stagecoach .  My  friend  omitted 
one  part  of  the  performance.  Many  of  the  passengers 
stepped  into  the  back  room  for  some  purpose ,  while 
the  horses  were  changing ,  and  came  out  wiping  their 
mouths” 

We  have  record  of  three  stage  routes  which  stopped  at 
the  tavern.  The  Hartford-Litchfield  stage  described 
above  followed  a  route  from  Hartford  through  Farming- 
ton,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Plymouth  Hollow  (nowThomas- 
ton),  and  Northfield  to  Litchfield.  The  Watertown 
stage  followed  the  same  route  to  Plymouth  Hollow, 
thence  to  Watertown  and  at  least  part  of  the  time  to 
Bethlehem. 

Curiously  enough  no  local  historical  work  has  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Hartford-New  York  stage  passed 
through  Bristol.  Milo  Leon  Norton  in  1914  discovered 
an  old  advertisement  which  was  published  in  1804  in 
the  Danbury  Republican.  According  to  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  the  trip  from  Hartford  to  New  York  took  two 
days  and  travellers  each  way  spent  the  night  in  Dan¬ 
bury.  The  stage  started  from  Danbury  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  at  four  o’clock  and 
was  due  to  arrive  in  both  Hartford  and  New  York  at 
seven  in  the  evening.  In  all  probability  the  starting 
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time  was  observed,  but  one  wonders  how  frequently  the 
stage  arrived  on  schedule.  It  cost  31-00  to  travel  from 
Bristol  to  Hartford  and  35.90  from  Bristol  to  New 
York  plus  a  night’s  stay  in  some  Danbury  tavern.  A 
comparison  of  these  fares  suggests  that  the  through 
stage  line  discouraged  short  trips.  This  stage  did  not 
follow  the  midland  turnpike  to  the  west  of  Bristol,  but 
went  instead  over  South  Chippins  Hills  to  East  Church 
(East  Plymouth),  thence  to  Harwinton  and  Litchfield. 
The  reason  for  this  course  was  that  at  this  period  in 
history  Harwinton  was  an  important  town  while  Litch¬ 
field  was  one  of  the  largest  communities  in  the  state. 

While  the  turnpike  made  possible  the  stage  lines 
which  had  a  glamour  all  their  own,  far  more  important 
from  an  economic  standpoint  was  the  trucking  of  heavy 
freight  which  the  turnpikes  also  made  possible.  Without 
this  trucking  of  bulky  raw  materials  for  the  clock  in¬ 
dustry,  Bristol  would  have  remained  a  small  farming 
community. 

Only  S.  B.  Jerome  has  left  us  a  description  of  this 
early  freight  service: 

“ Brass  was  obtained  at  Waterbury  and  Wolcott - 
ville ,  now  Torrington.  Nails ,  screws ,  wire ,  glass  and 
glue  were  usually  purchased  in  Hartford.  Mahogany 
logs ,  varnish ,  oil  and  turpentine  were  purchased  in 
New  York.  Pine  lumber  was  brought  from  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  by  sailing  packets  to  New  Haven  and 
Hartford .  The  overland  hauling  of  this  heavy  and 
bulky  material  was  a  never-ending  task ,  for  a  constant 
supply  had  to  be  provided.  From  ten  to  twenty  horses 
for  each  factory  were  always  at  work ,  also  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  men  as  drivers .” 
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Jerome  notes  that  one  winter  when  the  harbor  of 
New  Haven  was  frozen  for  several  weeks  materials  were 
hauled  the  entire  distance  from  Albany  to  Bristol  on 
runners,  the  sleighing  being  good. 

This  story  of  transportation  is  clearly  related  to  the 
life  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  Without  it  Bristol  would 
never  have  become  an  industrial  village  and  such  a 
career  as  that  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  would  have  been 
impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  of  small  wonder  that  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  various  turnpikes.  During  his  lifetime  local 
transportation  developed  in  a  marvelous  manner,  for 
as  local  industry  prospered  it  became  imperative  that 
further  reduction  be  made  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Northampton  Canal 

The  completion  and  operation  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Erie  Canal  in  1820  proved  that  America  now  had  a 
means  of  transportation  far  superior  to  anything  that 
existed  previously.  At  once  there  was  a  wave  of  canal 
promotion  and  building  which  lasted  until  it  became 
evident  that  the  railroad  was  to  be  the  superior  trans¬ 
portation  system. 

The  era  of  turnpikes  was  followed  by  the  canal  era, 
which  it  made  possible.  In  a  sense  the  two  periods  do 
not  conflict  inasmuch  as  the  canals  would  never  have 
prospered  without  the  established  turnpikes  as  feeders. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  considerable  volume  of 
freight  that  was  transported  from  Litchfield  County  to 
the  canal  warehouses  in  Farmington  and  Plainville, 
which  was  then  called  Bristol  Basin. 

Today  the  Northampton  Canal  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  failure.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  original 
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undertaking  of  this  canal,  which  was  known  as  the 
Farmington  Canal  when  its  charter  was  applied  for  in 
1822,  was  ambitious.  The  main  line  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  via  the 
Connecticut  River,  Lake  Memphremagog  and  the 
St.  Francis  River.  The  original  charter  also  provided 
for  a  sidecut  up  the  Farmington  River  to  Massachusetts 
to  connect  with  a  proposed  Boston  and  Albany  canal. 
That  the  scheme  did  not  appear  entirely  grandiose  to 
the  people  of  1822  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  government  actually  improved  navigation  on 
the  St.  Francis  river  in  anticipation  of  the  construction 
of  the  canal. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Farmington,  January  29,  1822, 
to  pledge  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  survey  which  was  made  by  Benjamin  Wright, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At  least  two  citizens 
of  Bristol,  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  George  Mitchell, 
attended  this  meeting.  This  gathering  also  voted  to 
petition  the  General  Assembly  for  a  charter,  which  was 
granted  May  30,  1822.  Mitchell  served  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  presented  the  petition. 

The  canal  which  was  finally  completed  to  the 
Connecticut  River  near  Northampton  was  a  remarkable 
engineering  feat.  It  was  eighty  miles  long.  Traces  of 
the  canal  may  be  seen  from  the  present  College  High¬ 
way  which  follows  the  route  of  the  canal  closely.  The 
first  canal  boat  reached  Bristol  Basin,  now  Plainville, 
in  1828.  However,  the  basin  itself  was  not  finished  until 
1831.  It  was  an  important  point  on  the  canal,  contain¬ 
ing  not  only  warehouses  but  also  a  dry  dock  built  of 
stone  and  timber.  One  of  the  warehouses  was  operated 
by  Harmenus  M.  Welch,  a  brother  of  Elisha  Welch, 
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Bristol’s  great  industrialist.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Harmenus  Welch  gained  his  first  mercantile  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  clerk  in  the  Barnes  general  store  on  South 
Street.  Welch  not  only  operated  a  warehouse  at  Bristol 
Basin,  but  owned  his  own  boats  which  unloaded  directly 
at  his  dock. 

The  average  freight  canal  boat  was  about  fifty  feet  in 
length,  eight  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  Special 
packets  for  passengers  ran  from  New  Haven  to  North¬ 
ampton.  S.  B.  Jerome  who  personally  travelled  on 
this  canal  route  has  left  us  the  following  excellent 
description: 

“ Bristol  business  men  going  to  New  York  found  it 
very  convenient  to  take  that  mode  of  conveyance  from 
the  ‘Basin’  to  New  Haven .  The  ‘ packets’  were  very 
attractive.  Their  exteriors  were  painted  a  pure  white . 
The  stern ,  deck  mouldings  and  slatted  blinds  which 
covered  the  windows  of  the  tastefully  furnished  saloon 
cabins  were  bright  green.  They  were  the  same  length 
as  canal  freight  boats  but  much  narrower  and  had 
tapering  handsome  prows.  A  tandem  team  of  five 
horses  pulled  the  ‘ packets’  along  at  the  rate  of  five  or 
six  miles  an  hour.  When  approaching  the  ‘ Basin’ 
the  stars  and  stripes  would  be  flung  to  the  breeze.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  trade  and  business  at  the 
‘Basin’  in  those  days ,  was  with  and  for  Bristol  people , 
so  that  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  ‘Basin’  in  those 
early  times  is  really  Bristol  history.” 

The  closing  sentence  in  Jerome’s  description  explains 
why  we  are  paying  so  much  attention  to  the  canal. 
“Bristol  Basin”  is  much  more  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Bristol  than  it  is  of  Plainville.  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr. 
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must  have  travelled  frequently  on  packets  which  have 
been  described  and  he  certainly  shipped  his  freight  on 
the  canal  boats. 

The  importance  of  the  canal  to  growing  inland  towns 
such  as  Bristol  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Business 
establishments  in  these  towns  began  to  advertise  that 
they  had  canal  navigation  or  they  mentioned  how  near 
they  were  to  the  canal.  An  Engineer’s  report  for  1845 
indicated  that  for  the  previous  fifteen  years  an  average 
yearly  freight  of  twenty  thousand  tons  was  carried  by 
the  canal.  An  examination  of  the  cargo  lists  indicates 
that  a  large  amount  of  raw  material  for  Bristol  clock 
factories  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  finished  clocks 
were  shipped  over  the  canal. 

While  the  canal  beyond  doubt  had  trouble  from  dry 
weather  and  breaks  in  the  canal  banks,  it  is  a  question 
whether  these  difficulties  have  not  been  over-empha¬ 
sized.  There  were  long  periods  when  there  were  no  such 
troubles.  The  Hartford  Courant  of  August  23,  1842, 
carries  an  item  of  interest  bearing  on  this  subject: 

“We  understand  the  canal  continues  to  be  kept  in 
excellent  condition ,  neither  accident  nor  want  of  water 
having  interrupted  navigation  a  single  day  for  three 
years” 

If  we  measure  everything  from  an  investment  stand¬ 
point  the  canal  was  a  failure.  If  we  measure  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  it  did  for  inland  towns  such  as 
Bristol  it  was  a  great  success.  Further,  it  is  of  decided 
interest  to  note  that  in  1846  it  was  the  canal  company 
that  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  authority  to 
build  a  railroad  on  the  line  of  the  canal.  The  act  was 
entitled  “Incorporating  the  Farmington  Canal  Rail- 
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road.”  The  canal  continued  in  operation  the  entire 
season  of  1847  until  winter  weather  closed  it  down.  The 
section  from  New  Haven  to  Plainville  was  destined 
never  to  operate  again,  for  on  January  18, 1848,  the  rail¬ 
road  reached  Plainville.  These  were  the  transportation 
systems  in  which  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  directly  partici¬ 
pated.  He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  when  the  first 
railroad  train  reached  Plainville  and  seventy-seven 
when  the  whistle  of  the  first  locomotive  was  heard  in 
Bristol. 


The  Post  Office 

The  establishment  of  a  post  office  in  Bristol  during 
the  lifetime  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  should  not  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Such  an  institution  was  a  necessity  to  local 
business-men.  There  was  no  post  office  near  Bristol 
until  1779  when  an  office  was  established  in  Farming- 
ton.  The  local  office  was  opened  at  the  North  Village 
in  1812  with  Lot  Newell  as  postmaster.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Lot  was  the  grandson  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Newell,  first  pastor  in  Bristol,  he  was  an  unscrupulous 
financial  adventurer.  He  is  best  remembered  as  the 
circulator  of  bad  currency  in  what  were  then  western 
states.  This  money  was  issued  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious 
Bristol  bank.  Samples  of  these  counterfeit  bills  are 
preserved  in  the  historical  rooms  of  the  Bristol  Library. 
In  1819  a  town  meeting  asked  for  the  removal  of  Lot 
Newell  as  postmaster.  A  year  later  George  Mitchell  was 
appointed  to  the  position.  The  following  interesting 
comment  on  the  early  post  office  is  from  the  pen  of 
S.  B.  Jerome: 

i 

“The  business  men  of  the  town ,  having  connections 
and  correspondence  in  all  parts  of  the  country ,  there 
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was  always  a  goodly  number  of  letters  to  arrive. 
Postage  was  paid  on  receipt  of  letters  and  ranged 
from  12y^c  to  27y2c  according  to  weight.” 

Jerome  has  also  left  this  interesting  sketch: 

“Both  the  tavern  and  post  office  were  centers  of 
interest  and  influence.  Groups  of  citizens  discussed 
general  matters  and  especially  political  affairs.  The 
disputants ,  Whigs  and  Democrats ,  sometimes  waxed 
very  warm ,  but  I  think  that  never  were  any  friendships 
broken  or  even  seriously  disturbed.” 

The  Yankee  Trader 

No  subject  in  local  history  has  been  so  neglected  as 
the  part  played  by  the  Yankee  trader  in  the  early 
development  of  Bristol.  Yankee  traders  started  in 
business  in  the  early  days  of  manufacturing  when  pro¬ 
ducers  were  compelled  to  peddle  their  wares.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Stephen  Barnes,  brother  of  Thomas  Barnes, 
Jr.  (see  Chapter  Four,  page  46),  was  the  first  citizen  of 
Bristol  to  develop  the  trading  business  in  a  big  way.  The 
three  outstanding  Yankee  traders  of  Bristol  prior  to 
1830  were  Stephen  Barnes,  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  and 
George  Mitchell.  At  one  time  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  was 
associated  with  Stephen  in  the  trading  business  and  as 
early  as  1796  he  was  in  partnership  with  George  Mitch¬ 
ell.  It  is  well  known  that  both  Mitchell  and  Barnes 
were  engaged  in  the  clock  manufacturing  business, 
although  so  far  as  known  not  in  partnership.  However, 
a  careful  scanning  of  the  records  indicates  that  their 
interest  in  clockmaking  was  secondary  to  their  business 
of  clockselling.  For  instance,  it  was  Mitchell  who  in¬ 
duced  both  Chauncey  Jerome  and  Elias  Ingraham  to 
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settle  in  Bristol,  so  that  he  might  have  more  clocks  to 
sell.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.,  was  a  local  merchant  who  operated  a  general 
country  store.  He  qualified  in  this  respect,  but  his 
trading  operations  far  exceeded  his  local  business. 

Without  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  and  George  Mitchell  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  early  clock  business  of  Bristol 
could  have  expanded  so  rapidly.  This  rapid  growth 
required  an  adequate  sales  force  to  place  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  in  the  hands  of  customers.  This  early 
sales  force  of  both  Mitchell  and  Barnes  made  their  way 
as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  south  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  penetrated  north  into  Canada.  The 
most  lucrative  trade  was  with  the  wealthy  planters  of 
the  south.  The  Southern  States  continued  as  Bristol’s 
best  market  up  to  the  Civil  War.  This  probably  ex¬ 
plains  the  large  amount  of  local  copperhead  sentiment 
which  existed  during  the  conflict.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1860  the  Bristol  vote  for  President  was 
Lincoln,  Republican,  335,  Douglas,  Northern  Demo¬ 
crat,  139,  and  Breckinridge,  Southern  Democrat,  122. 
In  1864  the  vote  was  McClellan,  Democrat,  395  and 
Lincoln,  Republican,  327.  Over  a  long  period  close  ties 
existed  between  Bristol  and  the  South.  Some  of  the 
local  clockmakers  had  assembly  plants  in  the  Southern 
states,  Gideon  Roberts  being  a  pioneer  in  this  direction. 

S.  B.  Jerome,  who  personally  knew  some  of  the  clock- 
peddlers  who  left  Bristol  with  their  wares,  writes  as 
follows : 

“  They  travelled  from  county  to  county ,  each  man 
being  fitted  out  with  a  handsome  covered  wagon  and 
one  or  two  horses ,  southern  planters  being  the  pur- 
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chasers .  The  clocks  were  sold  on  twelve  months  credit , 
and  a  year  later ,  a  collector  would  go  over  the  same 
ground  to  get  the  money .  As  the  clocks  had  been  sold 
for  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  had  been  paid  for 
them ,  it  was  a  profitable  business. 

uThey  were  born  traders.  They  inherited  a  large 
degree  of  talent  in  that  line.  They  seemed  to  take  to 
peddling  clocks  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
Their  expenses  were  always  paid ,  their  salaries  liberal 
and  with  the  business  experience  they  gained  in  such 
service ,  they  were  well  able  to  take  good  care  of  them¬ 
selves ,  after  retiring  from  the  clock  business .” 

To  understand  this  picture  we  must  remember  that 
over  a  long  period  of  the  nation’s  history  the  most 
important  method  of  merchandising  was  peddling. 
Richardson  Wright  in  his  book  “Hawkers  and  Walkers 
in  Early  America”  wrote  that  these  early  peddlers  were 
“New  Englanders,  most  of  them,  with  an  occasional 
Jew,  German  or  Dutchman.” 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Bristol  clock  peddlers  to  cover 
at  least  1500  miles  on  a  single  trip.  On  their  return  they 
must  have  had  many  an  interesting  story  for  the  stay- 
at-home  folks.  People  did  not  always  stay  at  home 
after  hearing  stories  of  the  West.  Entire  groups  moved 
westward.  Among  them  were  several  descendants  of 
Thomas  Barnes  of  Farmington. 

These  Yankee  peddlers  have  left  a  legendary  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sharp  dealings  with  their  customers.  However, 
they  also  left  a  sterling  reputation  for  their  dealings 
with  their  employers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  entrusted  with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  stock  of  goods 
and  were  away  from  Bristol  for  months  at  a  time. 
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History  records  that  they  made  honest  reports,  and 
wholesale  merchants  such  as  Barnes  and  Mitchell 
received  generous  return  on  invested  capital. 

The  Industrialist 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.’s  business  as  a  manufacturer 
grew  out  of  his  experience  as  a  trader.  His  first  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises,  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Stephen,  were  as  a  manufacturer  of  tinware  and  a 
distiller  of  brandy. 

There  is  no  indication  that  he  continued  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tinware  very  long  after  Stephen’s  death  in  1811. 
The  position  the  town  achieved  in  tinware  production 
gave  way  to  the  manufacture  of  clocks,  which  was 
more  profitable.  The  clock  business  absorbed  the  little 
capital  which  the  town’s  people  possessed. 

Distiller 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  continued  the  production  of  cider 
brandy  during  the  larger  part  of  his  active  lifetime. 
There  is  an  interesting  quit  claim  in  the  land  records 
of  Bristol  dated  March  23,  1812  and  recorded  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1814  whereby  other  heirs  of  Stephen  Barnes 
deeded  to  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.: 

“ a  certain  piece  of  land  containing  three  roods ,  he 
the  same  more  or  less ,  with  distillery  standing  on  the 
same ,  and  vats  and  other  stilling  utensils .” 

This  distillery  was  located  near  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Main  and  South  Streets,  for  another  quit 
claim  deed  dated  August  24,  1812  and  recorded  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1814  gives  us  a  clue  as  to  location.  This  was  a 
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deed  from  Salmon  Barnes  to  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr., 
covering : 

“ a  certain  red  shop  that  fell  to  me  from  the  estate  of 
Stephen  Barnes ,  deceased ,  together  with  the  lands 
adjoining  said  shop” 

From  repeated  references  we  know  that  this  “red 
shop”  was  located  where  the  main  office  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  now  stands.  S.  B.  Jerome  has  left  us 
a  description  of  Main  Street  in  the  year  1845.  He  writes : 

“Just  where  the  Barnes  Spring  Company  office  is 
located  there  was  a  small  one-story  red-painted  shop 
where  Leonard  and  George  Buckland  made  to  order , 
and  repaired ,  hoots  and  shoes  .  .  .  Previous  Gilman 
Rutan  from  New  York ,  skilled  woodcarver ,  worked 
upon  top  pieces  for  the  clock  factories  of  the  town.” 

While  we  have  no  direct  proof,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  red  shop  was  originally  constructed  by 
Stephen  Barnes  for  the  manufacture  of  tinware. 

Some  records  that  have  been  preserved  indicate  that 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  was  a  distiller  on  a  considerable 
scale.  One  of  these  documents  is  an  old  account  book 
of  Roger  Lewis  covering  the  years  from  1811  to  1815. 
Lewis  ran  a  trucking  business  and  frequently  carried 
freight  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  The  account  book 
shows  that  Lewis  hauled  considerable  brandy  out  of 
Bristol  for  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  and  returned  with  plenty 
of  rum  for  the  Barnes’  general  store. 

Some  of  these  trucking  charges  are  of  special  interest. 
Under  the  date  of  October  11, 1811,  there  is  a  charge  for 
carting  6  barrels  of  brandy  and  boxes  of  buttons  to  New 
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Haven.  This  entry  reminds  us  that  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr. 
ran  a  button  shop  on  Main  Street  where  the  Cook 
Bakery  later  stood.  Beyond  doubt  a  large  part  of  the 
button  production  went  out  in  the  trading  wagons 
which  carried  clocks. 

Lewis  brought  back  both  rum  and  molasses  by  the 
hogshead  on  his  return  trips  to  Bristol.  Since  the  mod¬ 
ern  generation  knows  little  about  hogsheads  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  they  were  large  casks  running  anywhere 
from  63  to  140  gallons  in  capacity.  The  Lewis  records 
show  that  loads  of  as  much  as  twenty  barrels  of  brandy 
were  taken  in  one  trip  to  Hartford.  Except  for  rum,  the 
only  other  liquor  mentioned  was  gin.  Whiskey  was  slow 
in  gaining  a  foothold  in  New  England  and  for  some 
time  was  rather  despised  in  this  section. 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  was  a  very  pious  man.  In  his  day 
there  was  nothing  incompatible  in  being  both  a  pious 
man  and  a  distiller.  When  the  present  Congregational 
Church  was  dedicated  in  1832  a  liberal  appropriation 
was  made  for  rum.  It  was  not  until  1814  that  the 
Reverend  Lyman  Beecher  in  the  church  at  Litchfield 
preached  his  six  famous  sermons  on  temperance  that 
marked  the  inception  of  the  American  temperance 
movement.  An  examination  of  these  sermons  indicates 
that  they  called  more  for  moderation  than  total  absti¬ 
nence.  Beecher  was  moved  to  preach  these  sermons 
after  attending  an  ordination  in  the  church  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  when  the  visiting  clergy  became  rather  intoxi¬ 
cated.  He  made  known  the  fact  that  when  the  exercises 
were  over  he  was  the  only  clergyman  sober  enough  to 
set  out  at  once  for  home. 
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Clock  Manufacturer 

In  our  study  of  the  experience  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr. 
as  a  clock  manufacturer  we  should  realize  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  Bristol’s  early  clock  industry  depended  on  a 
large  production  of  interchangeable  parts.  It  was  not 
until  the  lifetime  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  that  machines 
were  developed  which  could  produce  interchangeable 
parts  in  quantity. 

Eli  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  a  contemporary  of 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  has  received  most  of  the  credit  for 
this  industrial  transformation.  His  experiments  with 
firearms  and  with  a  cotton  gin  that  changed  the 
economy  of  the  south  were  spectacular  and  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  public.  However,  Gideon  Roberts 
of  Bristol  and  Eli  Terry  of  Plymouth  have  received  far 
too  little  credit  for  their  part  in  the  development  of  the 
American  factory  system.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
industrial  pioneers  were  at  work  in  America,  similar 
developments  were  going  on  in  England.  This  combined 
effort  made  possible  the  production  of  goods  in  volume. 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  must  have  seen  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  large  sales,  due  to  the  decreasing  cost 
made  possible  by  these  new  methods,  as  he  was  a  friend 
and  in  close  touch  with  these  pioneers,  Roberts  and 
Terry.  For  some  time  he  was  associated  with  Roberts’ 
son  in  the  business  of  clock  manufacturing,  the  firm 
being  known  as  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  and  Company. 

So  far  as  known  the  first  experience  of  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.  as  a  clock  manufacturer  was  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Joseph  Ives  and  Company  founded  in  1818. 
This  firm  operated  where  the  factory  of  Dunbar  Brothers 
now  stands.  They  manufactured  a  clock  with  cast  brass 
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wheels,  and  plates  of  iron.  The  clock  required  a  case 
five  feet  long. 

The  partnership  was  a  rather  peculiar  one  for  the 
other  partners  in  the  firm  were  Joseph  Ives,  better 
known  as  “Uncle  Joe”  Ives,  and  Lot  Newell,  the  early 
postmaster.  As  we  have  already  said,  Lot  Newell  was  a 
rather  shady  financial  adventurer.  “Uncle  Joe”  Ives, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  noted  for  his  moral  sincerity. 
This  fact  did  not  keep  him  from  being  in  financial  hot 
water  most  of  his  life.  He  was  the  cleverest  clock  genius 
Bristol  has  ever  produced.  Like  many  other  inventive 
men,  he  was  in  financial  difficulty  most  of  the  time.  For 
a  period  he  manufactured  clocks  in  Brooklyn  where  he 
finally  landed  in  a  debtors’  prison.  During  a  large  part 
of  the  life  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  universal  throughout  the  nation.  Debtors  were 
locked  up  in  foul  prisons,  together  with  murderers, 
thieves  and  degenerates.  John  Birge,  local  clock  manu¬ 
facturer,  heard  of  Ives’  predicament  and  went  to 
Brooklyn  and  bailed  him  out.  Birge  profited  well  on 
this  transaction  for  shortly  afterwards  Ives  invented  his 
roller  pinion  and  pinion  wheels  for  clocks,  inventions 
on  which  Birge  capitalized.  Ives’  rolling  pinion  was 
really  a  miniature  roller  bearing. 

Despite  Joe  Ives’  ability  it  is  possible  that  he  gave 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  as  much  trouble  as  Lot  Newell. 
Many  a  modern  business  man  has  discovered  that 
inventors  of  ability  are  not  the  easiest  persons  to  get 
along  with.  At  any  rate  the  partnership  of  Joe  Ives  & 
Company  lasted  slightly  less  than  two  years. 

This  first  experience  did  not  discourage  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.,  from  continuing  in  the  clock  manufacturing 
field.  He  entered  at  once  into  a  new  partnership  and 
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continued  operations  at  the  same  site.  The  new  firm 
was  known  as  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  &  Company  and  was 
organized  about  September,  1819.  It  is  the  same  firm 
that  occasionally  appears  as  Barnes  &  Johnson.  His 
partners  were  William  Johnson  and  Wyllys  Roberts. 
We  do  not  know  much  regarding  Johnson.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  the  W.  S.  Johnson  who  was  selling  clocks 
at  Cortland  Street,  New  York  City,  during  the  same 
period.  Many  of  the  clocks  sold  under  his  name  bear 
every  indication  of  having  been  manufactured  in  Bristol. 
Wyllys  Roberts  was  the  son  of  Gideon  Roberts.  He  had 
received  a  thorough  training  in  clockmaking  before 
entering  the  Barnes  partnership.  When  the  new  firm 
was  organized  it  took  over  “the  privilege  of  the  water 
works”  which  reminds  us  that  Bristol’s  early  industries 
were  all  located  on  available  water  power.  The  brook 
which  flows  down  South  Mountain  seems  today  quite 
insignificant.  It  is  amazing  to  look  back  and  see  the 
various  industries  which  it  formerly  supplied  with 
power.  Four  years  was  the  lifetime  of  the  firm  known 
as  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  &  Company.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that,  as  an  individual,  Thomas  Barnes, 
Jr.,  may  have  continued  to  manufacture  clocks  at  the 
same  site  but  this  cannot  be  proved. 

In  1838  Barnes  entered  into  partnership  with  Elijah 
Darrow  under  the  name  Barnes,  Darrow  &  Company. 
This  firm  continued  in  operation  until  1850,  a  consider¬ 
able  time  for  clock  partnerships  in  that  period.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  some  historians  ignore  this  firm  or  at  least 
Barnes’  connection  with  it,  giving  all  the  credit  to 
Darrow.  Perhaps  this  is  because  Darrow  was  probably 
the  actual  clockmaker  while  Barnes’  interest  may  have 
been  entirely  financial.  There  is  no  indication  that 
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Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  was  interested  in  clockmaking 
after  1850.  He  was  then  77  years  old  and  may  have  been 
retiring  from  active  business. 

Carriage  Maker 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  manufactured  carriages  in  a 
building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Dunbar  shop.  This 
was  the  same  place  where  he  had  previously  produced 
clocks.  The  carriage  factory  was  in  operation  around 
1841.  There  is  only  one  confusing  element  to  this 
picture,  for  the  usually  accurate  S.  B.  Jerome  credits 
this  carriage  factory  to  Alphonso  Barnes,  son  of  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.  However,  other  references  and,  most 
accurately  of  all,  the  assessment  lists,  indicate  that  the 
carriage  business  was  owned  by  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr. 
It  is  probable  that  Alphonso  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  carriage  business;  hence  Jerome’s  state¬ 
ment.  Jerome  tells  us  that  the  carriages  were  manu¬ 
factured  to  be  sold  in  southern  markets.  He  writes: 
“they  were  very  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  turned 
out  at  the  Jerome  shops  then  recently  built.”  The 
Jeromes  were  so  successful  in  the  clock  business  that 
history  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  at  one  time  they 
were  also  carriage  makers  on  a  considerable  scale. 

S.  B.  Jerome  makes  this  highly  interesting  comment: 

“ Many  of  the  frame-work  pieces  for  the  bodies  and 
the  wheels  were  made  by  machines  and  were  inter¬ 
changeable.  These  two  shops  were  among  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  very  first  in  the  country  to  adopt  this 
method  of  getting  out  wood  work  parts  for  carriages .” 

Bristol  has  played  a  larger  part  in  pioneering  for  the 
American  factory  system  than  it  has  received  credit  for. 
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Jerome  has  left  us  a  most  interesting  word  picture  of 
the  Barnes  carriage  factory: 

66 It  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  in 
width.  The  main  floor  was  occupied  for  making 
bodies  and  the  wood  work  of  the  running  gear.  The 
second  story  was  for  the  painters  and  trimmers ,  and 
in  the  high  brick  basement  the  several  iron  parts  were 
forged  and  wrought  into  proper  shape.” 

Jerome  comments:  “It  was  a  substantial  and  well 
proportioned  building  and  made  a  fine  appearance  upon 
the  street.” 

Jerome  tells  us  that  the  carriages  produced  were 
principally  two-seated  vehicles  called  chariotees,  usually 
painted  black  or  in  claret  colors  and  smoothly  polished. 
The  cushions  were  of  broadcloth  and  the  metal  trim¬ 
mings  gold  or  silver  plated. 

At  a  later  period  this  carriage  factory  was  leased  by 
the  Union  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  making  of 
clocks.  This  concern  is  best  remembered  today  by  the 
name  Union  Street.  Later  the  factory  burned  to  the 
ground.  This  was  a  short  time  after  the  big  Jerome  fire 
and  the  small  town  was  doubly  hit  at  this  period. 

Private  Banker 

There  is  every  indication  that  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr., 
played  the  role  of  private  banker  during  a  period  when 
there  were  no  banks  in  Bristol.  The  records  show  that 
he  made  substantial  loans,  not  only  to  citizens  of  Bristol, 
but  also  in  Farmington.  A  study  indicates  that  he 
financed  more  than  one  industrial  enterprise  of  the  time. 
We  know  that  Colonel  E.  L.  Dunbar  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  springs  in  1847.  After  the  death  of 
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Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  in  1855  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
showed  two  notes  from  E.  L.  Dunbar  totalling  22469.61, 
a  considerable  sum  at  that  time. 

A  much  more  interesting  document  is  the  eighteen 
months  mortgage  note  which  was  given  to  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.,  by  Chauncey  Jerome  and  Noble  Jerome, 
the  famous  clockmakers.  The  note  was  for  212,920,  a 
very  large  amount  of  money  at  that  time.  The  note 
was  dated  July  14,  1837.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great 
panic  which  bankrupted  nearly  every  business  man  in 
Bristol.  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  Ephraim  Downs  es¬ 
caped  bankruptcy.  The  reason  Downs  did  not  go  under 
was  that  at  a  time  when  long  credits  were  customary 
he  insisted  on  selling  clocks  for  cash.  S.  B.  Jerome  has 
left  us  an  excellent  description  of  1837.  It  is  too  long  to 
repeat  in  full  but  quotations  give  us  the  story: 

“ The  wretchedly  demoralized  condition  of  the 
currency ,  ‘wild  cat  and  red  dog ’  it  was  derisively 
called .” 

“Financial  stringency  everywhere  prevailing  finally 
culminated  in  the  great  crash  of  1837.” 

“ Banks  all  over  the  country  were  compelled  to  cut  off 
all  ordinary  business  accommodations “ Paralysis 
and  general  stagnation  in  business  circles  prevailed 
everywhere.” 

“It  was  at  just  this  time  that  Mr.  ( Chauncey ) 
Jerome  who  had  been  spending  the  winter  at  Rich¬ 
mond ,  V a.,  conceived  the  idea  and  studied  out  the 
design  of  a  thirty-hour  brass  clock  movement ,  which 
was  at  once  perfected  by  Mr.  Noble  Jerome ,  a  younger 
brother  and  partner.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  clock  business  the  world  over.” 
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“ The  clock  could  be  produced  at  a  cost  so  low  that 
it  was  possible  to  undersell  anything  produced  in 
Europe.  Up  to  this  time  the  masses  of  people ,  both  in 
America  and  Europe ,  had  not  been  able  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  time-pieces.  They  were  in  use  only 
among  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  people .” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fill  in  the  details  lacking  in 
Jerome’s  statement.  The  panic  of  1837  for  all  practical 
purposes  had  wrecked  the  Jerome  clock  business.  Ad¬ 
versity  frequently  makes  or  breaks  people.  Fortunately 
the  Jeromes  were  made  of  stern  stuff.  They  thought  of  a 
way  out  of  their  difficulties.  However,  they  could  not 
have  made  a  fresh  start  without  new  capital.  Banks 
were  not  lending  money  to  new  enterprises  in  1837. 
Fortunately  for  the  Jeromes  there  was  a  local  man  who 
had  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  risk  in  a  new 
enterprise.  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  was  too  shrewd  a  man 
to  invest  this  big  sum  at  such  a  time  unless  there  was 
some  special  inducement.  All  his  life  he  had  been  in  the 
clock  business.  He  must  have  seen  at  once  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Jerome’s  invention.  Nothing  less  would  have 
induced  him  to  lend  this  sum  of  money  in  such  a  year. 
That  he  used  sound  judgment  is  evident  by  the  fact  that 
the  loan  was  paid,  November  22,  1841. 

Some  comment  should  be  made  on  the  willingness  of 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  to  take  big  risks.  All  his  life  he  dealt 
in  risk  or  creative  capital.  In  a  day  when  many  men 
have  developed  a  positive  phobia  about  taking  business 
risks,  the  career  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  stands  out  in 
shining  contrast. 
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Investor 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  operated  in  the  investment  field 
with  marked  success.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Barnes 
line  that  could  have  played  this  role.  There  were  no 
stock  companies  in  the  Colony  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
Developments  which  followed  soon  after  the  Revolution 
were  financed  by  stock  companies  because  they  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  individuals  or  most  partnerships. 
These  developments  included  turnpikes,  canals  and 
general  banking.  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  must  at  one  time 
have  held  stock  in  the  Midland  Turnpike  enterprise  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  director.  It  is  possible  that  he  also 
at  one  time  held  stock  in  the  Northampton  Canal,  since 
the  organization  meeting  he  attended  in  Farmington 
during  the  year  1822  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  capital.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  invested 
in  bank  stocks. 

The  first  record  of  his  bank  holdings  appears  in  the 
assessment  list  of  1815  where  he  is  listed  as  holding  bank 
stock  to  the  value  of  31562.50.  According  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  records  he  was  the  second  person  in  Bristol  to 
invest  in  bank  securities.  The  inventory  of  his  estate 
in  1855  lists  155  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Pheonix  Bank,  market  price  31 12  share,  total  value  of 
317,360.00  There  is  also  listed  70  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  market  price  356  a  share, 
total  value  32,920.00.  The  inventory  also  lists  a  3520.00 
dividend  of  the  Pheonix  Bank. 

Real  Estate  Operator 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  was  a  success  as  a  real  estate 
operator.  He  was  Bristol’s  first  real  estate  subdivider. 
It  was  in  this  role  that  he  played  a  leading  part  in  open- 
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in g  up  Main  Street  in  1826,  although  it  is  possible  that 
his  piety  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  the  opening  of  Main  Street  he  had  to  drive  by  the 
way  of  West  and  Center  Streets  in  order  to  attend  the 
Congregational  Church  on  Federal  Hill.  The  opening  of 
Main  Street  greatly  reduced  the  length  of  the  trip. 

In  more  than  one  local  historical  account  there  is 
incorporated  a  tradition  that  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  put 
through  Main  Street  at  his  own  expense.  The  town 
records  do  not  bear  out  this  story.  The  town  paid  the 
usual  damages  and  the  Barnes  family  profited  to  the 
extent  of  seventy-six  dollars.  That  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr., 
profited  otherwise  the  real  estate  records  bear  witness. 
The  new  street  was  not  put  through  without  a  struggle. 
The  North  Village  was  not  enthusiastic  over  the  pro¬ 
posal  while  virulent  opposition  came  from  Fall  Moun¬ 
tain  whose  residents  claimed  the  construction  of  the 
street  would  ruin  the  town. 


Politics 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
find  which  political  party  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  was 
affiliated  with.  His  membership  as  Representative  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  1826  does  not  solve  the  riddle. 
It  was  not  until  1850  that  it  was  considered  important 
to  note  in  the  State  Register  the  political  affiliations  of 
the  representatives.  His  prominence  is  best  attested  by 
the  numerous  offices  he  held,  some  of  them  for  several 
terms.  This  list  includes: 

Grand  Juryman.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  his 
day  local  cases  of  rather  small  importance  were  fre¬ 
quently  decided  by  jury. 
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Grand  Juror.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  in  modern  Bristol. 

Lister .  Probably  the  same  duties  are  now  performed 
by  the  Assessor. 

Sealer  of  Liquid  Measures.  This  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  he  was  the  town’s  leading 
distiller. 

Selectman.  The  same  duties  as  are  now  performed  by 
selectmen  in  small  rural  towns. 

Highway  District  Surveyor.  This  may  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of  surveying. 

Board  of  Relief.  The  same  duties  now  discharged  by 
the  Board  of  Tax  Review. 

Committee  to  consolidate  the  Prohate  Districts  of  Bristol 
and  Plymouth.  His  membership  on  this  committee  was 
a  futile  task.  The  idea  was  sound.  Probably  a  conserva¬ 
tive  General  Assembly  could  not  think  of  crossing  county 
boundaries  in  this  manner. 

Burying  Ground  Committee.  With  four  others  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  selected  the  site  now 
known  as  the  West  Cemetery. 

Committee  to  lay  out  cemetery.  Together  with  Tracy 
Peck  he  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  site  selected,  cause  it  to  be  enclosed  with  a  suitable 
fence  and  to  “lay  out  into  suitable  squares  and  alleys.” 
Little  did  he  dream  that  in  future  years  his  descendants 
would  build  at  this  cemetery  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
memorial  chapels  in  Connecticut. 

Church  Member 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  over  many  items  of  interest  in 
the  life  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  but  it  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  if  we  failed  to  emphasize  his  deeply  religious 
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Part  of  early  Communion  Service  given  by  Thomas,  Jr. 
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character.  He  was  a  pillar  of  the  Bristol  Congregational 
Church.  In  his  day  it  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  in  the  official  church 
society  records  as  well  as  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  was  often  moderator  at  the 
annual  parish  meetings.  He  served  on  various  com¬ 
mittees  such  as  seating,  calling  ministers,  and  repairs. 
There  is  every  indication  that  his  serving  on  a  church 
repair  committee  led  to  the  building  of  the  present  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  rather  than  the  repair  of  the  old  one. 

On  January  3,  1831  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  Tracy 
Peck  were  appointed  a  committee  to  circulate  a  sub¬ 
scription  paper  for  a  new  church  building.  The  largest 
contributor  to  the  building  of  the  present  church  was 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  who  paid  in  full  3500,  a  princely 
gift  for  the  times.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  large 
givers  were  all  clock  men.  The  list  included  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.,  3500;  Chauncey  Jerome,  3350;  Noble 
Jerome,  3350;  Elijah  Darrow,  3350;  and  Chauncey 
Boardman,  3300. 

There  is  every  indication  that,  throughout  his  long 
life,  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the 
local  church.  The  first  gift  that  we  have  record  of  is  a 
subscription  paper  signed  in  1795  by  68  persons  for  the 
building  of  a  steeple  on  the  old  meeting  house.  The 
original  document  is  preserved  in  a  wooden  box  in  the 
Library  vault.  The  signature  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  is 
found  on  this  old  subscription  paper  for  three  pounds. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  old  at  the  time  and,  consider¬ 
ing  his  age  and  the  period,  the  gift  was  undoubtedly 
generous.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
dedication  of  the  present  church  building  was  a  big 
event  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  Previous  his- 
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torians,  especially  the  late  Epaphroditus  Peck,  have 
given  us  so  many  references  to  the  dedication  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story  here. 

However,  S.  B.  Jerome  has  left  us  some  records  that 
should  be  preserved  to  amplify  the  history  of  the  church 
around  this  time.  He  gives  us  this  interesting  picture 
of  winter  worship : 

“Two  large  stoves  devoured  half  a  cord  of  soundest 
hickory  every  Sunday ,  hut  all  efforts  to  conquer  the 
frost  fiend  within  were  unsuccessful.  The  worshippers 
made  heroic  endeavors  to  forget  their  discomfort ,  by 
giving  earnest  heed  to  the  words  of  the  preacher.  If 
what  he  said  reminded  them  of  a  time  in  the  future  of  a 
place  of  uncertain  location ,  where  totally  different 
climatic  conditions  are  supposed  to  prevail ,  it  was  not 
intended  as  cheerful  contrast  to  present  discomfort. 
Such  words  were  meant  as  a  warning  for  the  selfish , 
the  grasping ,  the  proud ,  who  live  in  ease  and  luxury .” 

Jerome  informs  us  that  “Uncle  Joe”  Ives  was 
chorister  in  the  new  church.  “He  seemed  a  born  musical 
leader.  He  was  assisted  by  his  son  Porteus  Ives,  who 
played  the  violin,  and  his  nephew  Shaylor  Ives,  who 
handled  the  big  bass  viol.”  Of  the  choir  Jerome  writes: 
“Numerous  men  singers  and  women  singers  executed 
their  several  parts  with  wonderful  impressiveness  and 
with  the  satisfied  appreciation  of  the  large  congregation.” 

Jerome  writes  that  in  1832,  five  years  after  the  church 
was  dedicated,  a  missionary  from  “The  Sandwich 
Islands”  returned  with  ten  natives  and  visited  the 
Bristol  church.  He  writes : 

“It  was  until  then  a  mysterious  and  almost  un¬ 
known  country  made  up  of  islands  somewhere  in  the 
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far  Pacific ,  about  which  almost  nothing  has  been 
learned .  Could  the  ‘ man  in  the  moon 9  make  his 
appearance ,  it  would  have  created  no  more  of  a 
sensation  than  did  the  arrival  of  these  dark-visaged 
men ,  redeemed  from  savagery  to  Christianity 99 

Death 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  was  eighty-two  years  old  when 
death  came  in  1855.  He  had  witnessed  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Bristol  from  a  farming  community  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  town  of  importance.  He  had  personally  played  a 
large  part  in  this  development.  He  witnessed  the  change 
in  transportation  from  the  miserable  colonial  roads  to 
the  railroad.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  comment  we 
can  make  regarding  his  life  is  to  note  his  success  in 
keeping  his  fortune  more  or  less  intact  through  the 
devasting  panic  of  1837.  This  required  business  genius 
of  the  highest  order.  When  he  died  he  left  a  most  sub¬ 
stantial  estate  for  the  time.  The  inventory  showed  a 
value  of  264,000.91.  It  is  idle  to  guess  how  much  this 
would  mean  in  our  day  but  we  close  this  chapter  with 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  multiply  this 
figure  many  times  to  express  its  equivalent  at  the 
present  time. 
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IN  WRITING  a  book  about  ten  generations  of  one 
family,  two  courses  are  open.  One  can  either  be 
realistic  or  one  can  gloss  over  facts  that  do  not  fit 
into  the  norm  of  Victorian  thinking.  However,  a 
presentation  of  ten  continuous  generations  as  models 
of  conformity  would  indicate  to  anyone  who  knows  life 
that  the  manuscript  is  fiction  rather  than  fact. 

There  is  every  indication  that  Alphonso  Barnes  did 
not  strictly  conform  to  the  conventional  standards  of 
his  day.  The  popular  explanation  is  that  Alphonso  was 
a  spoiled  child.  Probably  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this 
assertion.  There  is  evidence  that  throughout  his  life 
the  proper  and  deeply  religious  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr., 
loved  his  son.  This  despite  the  fact  that  Alphonso 
departed  frequently  from  approved  New  England 
standards  of  conduct. 

All  the  previous  generations  of  the  Barnes  family 
were  Congregationalists  of  the  Calvinistic  type.  Cal¬ 
vinism  spelled  stern  morals.  Although  he  was  active  in 
the  Congregational  Church  in  his  early  years,  Alphonso 
was  the  first  of  the  line  to  depart  into  opinions  contrary 
to  the  established  religious  faith.  He  embraced  Spirit- 
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ualism  and  for  many  years  was  Bristol’s  most  prominent 
Spiritualist.  He  was  also  rather  popular  with  women. 
Everyone  knew  him  as  an  ardent  fisherman  and 
hunter.  One  is  compelled  to  write  honestly  about  such 
a  rugged  character.  He  would  not  have  approved  of 
any  other  procedure. 

Possibly  the  best  explanation  for  the  life  of  Alphonso 
is  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Periods  of  intellectual 
ferment  profoundly  affect  our  outlook  on  life.  As  the 
previous  chapter  indicated,  the  early  nineteenth  century 
was  a  period  of  great  industrial  change.  Society  is  never 
transformed  in  such  a  drastic  manner  without  many 
kindred  manifestations.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
realm  of  religion.  Many  new  cults  sprang  up,  notably 
American  Spiritualism  and  Mormonism.  Those  who 
would  like  to  further  delve  into  this  subject  should  read 
Carl  Carmer’s  excellent  “York  State  Chronicle”  en¬ 
titled  “Listen  for  a  Lonesome  Drum.”  During  Alphon- 
so’s  lifetime  in  a  strip  of  “York  State”  scarcely  twenty- 
five  miles  wide  “voices  out  of  other  worlds  have  spoken 
with  spiritual  authority  to  men  and  women,  and  the 
invisible  mantles  of  the  prophets  have  been  laid  on 
consecrated  shoulders.” 

Spiritualism  entered  Bristol  at  this  time  and  speedily 
made  many  converts,  including  Alphonso  Barnes.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  he  found  Congregation¬ 
alism  unsuited  to  his  temperament.  It  had  not  yet 
changed  from  the  stern  Calvinism  brought  to  Bristol 
by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Newell  in  1747. 

Spiritualism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  liberal  in 
the  demands  it  made  upon  its  followers.  If  the  local 
Spiritualists  of  the  time  had  any  recognized  leader  it 
was  the  Rev.  Moses  Hull  of  Baltimore.  For  many  years 
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Moses  Hull  travelled  through  the  Atlantic  States  with 
all  the  zeal  of  an  early  Methodist  preacher  covering  his 
circuit.  So  advanced  were  some  of  his  views  that  the 
Bristol  Press  during  the  first  year  of  its  publication, 
1781,  referred  to  him  as  “That  Man  of  Sin,  The  Rev. 
Moses  Hull  of  Baltimore.” 

Perhaps  we  are  fortunate  that  Alphonso  did  rebel 
against  the  rigid  conventions  inherited  from  Puritanism. 
He  lends  color  to  this  book.  We  seldom  realize  our  debt 
to  those  who  dare  to  rebel  against  the  usual.  Without 
them  life  would  be  dull. 

Still  we  must  not  regard  Alphonso  as  entirely  a  play¬ 
boy  or  sport.  He  was  a  good  businessman,  did  much 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community,  and  kept  the 
affection  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Alphonso  had  an  intriguing 
way  with  women.  Part  of  this  is  reflected  in  his  five 
marriages.  Three  of  the  wives  died  and  two  parted 
from  him  by  divorce.  Almira  Andrews,  his  first  wife, 
was  the  mother  of  Wallace,  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter. 

In  connection  with  his  several  marriages  there  is  an 
interesting  and  accurate  story.  One  of  his  wives  was 
being  carried  out  of  her  home  in  her  coffin.  A  neighbor 
looking  on  said  to  herself  “what  woman  will  be  the  next 
fool  to  marry  him?”  She  became  Alphonso’s  next  wife. 

Coupled  with  his  fondness  for  women,  Alphonso 
enjoyed  his  liquor.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
in  this  respect  he  differed  from  many  of  his  more  ortho¬ 
dox  contemporaries.  The  temperance  movement  had 
not  made  much  progress  and  it  was  an  age  of  heavy 
drinking.  Albert  Wilcox,  who  was  five  years  older  than 
Alphonso  and  lived  on  the  same  street,  was  interviewed 
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Cabinet  and  Sofa  bought  by  Alphonso  and  Almira  on  their  wedding  trip 
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by  the  Bristol  Press ,  issue  of  May  1,  1890.  In  this  inter¬ 
view  Wilcox  said: 

“In  those  days  most  everybody  used  to  drink 
brandy.  It  was  to  be  found  in  every  house  in  Bristol. 
The  women  used  to  drink  it ,  especially  on  wash  day. 
They  also  indulged  in  snuff  taking .” 

We  would  naturally  expect  a  man  like  Alphonso  to 
be  fond  of  dogs  and  horses.  During  his  entire  life  he 
possessed  good  hunting  dogs  and  S.  B.  Jerome  mentions 
his  horses: 

“Mr.  Alphonso  Barnes  always  owned  one  or  two 
very  handsome  dapple  dark  gray  horses ,  such  being 
his  favorite  color.” 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  Jerome  has  left  us  an 
intimate  sketch  of  Alphonso  as  a  fisherman.  Any  one 
familiar  with  writing  realizes  that  Jerome  must  have 
accompanied  him  on  one  or  more  of  his  fishing  trips 
to  nearby  Lake  Compounce.  The  section  from  East 
Bristol  to  the  Lake  at  that  time  was  known  as  “down 
under  the  Mountain.”  Nearly  all  the  residents  were 
ardent  Spiritualists,  including  the  two  owners  of  Com¬ 
pounce,  Gad  Norton  and  Isaac  Pierce.  During  the 
summer,  nearby  Spiritualists  held  gatherings  at  the 
Lake  with  considerable  regularity.  Jerome  writes: 

“Along  in  the  thirties  and  forties  Mr.  Alphonso 
Barnes  was  a  prominent  and  widely  known  man  of 
Bristol.  He  very  much  enjoyed  fishing  at  Lake 
Compounce  and  in  those  long  ago  days  it  was  weird , 
wild  and  unimproved  fust  as  Nature's  dawn  beheld  it.' 
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“ With  his  boat,  his  pole  and  line,  Mr.  Barnes 
frequently  enjoyed  whole  days  alone  on  the  lake,  his 
quiet  patience  and  skill  always  being  rewarded 
abundantly.  Frequently  he  invited  four  or  five 
neighbors  and  friends  to  spend  the  day  with  him  at 
the  lake .  His  large  flat  bottom  boat  would  be  lifted 
into  a  long  and  wide  square-body  wagon,  also  a 
seine,  and  all  other  necessary  appliance  for  a  drive 
to,  and  a  day’s  successful  work  at  the  lake.  It  was 
very  enjoyable  always  and  sometimes  very  exciting 
sport  to  draw  in  the  seine,  enclosing  a  great  multitude 
of  fishes — perch,  pickerel,  bass,  suckers,  bullheads,  etc., 
all  fresh  and  lively.  When  the  party  returned  the  catch 
would  be  spread  upon  a  grassy  plot  just  east  of  the 
store,  then  divided  into  heaps  corresponding  to  the 
number  in  the  fishing  party,  one  of  whom,  turning 
away  his  face,  would  designate  when  asked,  who  should 
have  this  pile,  then  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  A 
very  satisfactory  and  pleasing  close  of  the  day’s 
outing.” 

Business  Life 

Despite  all  the  colorful  characteristics  we  have  out¬ 
lined  regarding  Alphonso,  there  is  no  indication  that 
they  caused  him  to  neglect  his  business.  Both  the  con¬ 
tinued  confidence  that  his  father  reposed  in  his  business 
ability  and  the  record  itself  speak  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  only  one  serious  indication  that  Alphonso’s 
business  acumen  was  less  than  that  of  Thomas,  Jr. 
This  is  the  fact  that  he  was  seriously  hurt  by  both  the 
panics  of  1837  and  1857.  He  quickly  recovered  from 
the  first  reverse  but  he  was  too  well  along  in  years  to 
make  the  same  rapid  recovery  from  the  later  depression. 
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Still  this  may  indicate  nothing  more  than  that  a  man 
of  Alphonso’s  temperament  would  be  inclined  to  take 
long  chances  that  his  father  would  never  consider. 

Alphonso’s  greatest  success  came  in  the  mercantile 
field.  He  took  over  his  father’s  store  at  the  South  Side 
at  an  early  age.  While  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  he 
was  a  national  trader  like  Thomas,  Jr.,  he  carried  on  a 
large  local  business  for  many  years.  Jerome  writes: 

“His  was  the  leading  store  for  many  years  ‘ down  at 
the  south  side ’  where  a  very  lucrative  trade  was  done 
with  people  living  in  the  vicinity ,  and  with  many 
coming  from  neighboring  towns” 

While  the  panic  of  1837  affected  Alphonso  in  other 
lines,  the  mercantile  business  stood  up  well  under  the 
strain  and  during  the  next  few  years  expanded  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  store  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  proved 
too  small  for  the  expanding  activity  of  Alphonso,  so  he 
built  a  larger  one  at  the  corner  of  South  and  Main  Streets. 
In  1866  he  sold  this  store  to  J.  R.  Mitchell,  who  moved 
it  to  a  spot  which  is  at  the  present  time  the  west  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Memorial  Boulevard.  Many  in  Bristol 
still  will  remember  this  building  as  the  home  for  many 
years  of  W.  H.  Cleveland’s  department  store.  It  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Boulevard. 

Around  1850  the  store  business  went  under  the  name 
of  Alphonso  Barnes  &  Sons.  This  was  during  the  brief 
period  when  Alphonso’s  son  Wallace,  who  was  a  drug¬ 
gist  by  profession,  ran  the  drug  department.  However, 
there  were  frequent  violent  clashes  of  opinion  between 
Alphonso  and  his  son  Wallace,  some  of  which  landed  in 
local  law  courts.  After  two  or  three  years  business 
association  with  Alphonso,  Wallace  set  out  to  establish 
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a  drug  store  in  Winsted.  Fortunately  for  Bristol  he  did 
not  long  continue  to  follow  his  profession. 

Manufacturing 

As  a  manufacturer  Alphonso  was  not  so  successful  as 
in  the  mercantile  field.  Once  he  ventured  into  the  clock 
line,  where  he  was  associated  with  Andrew  Jerome  under 
the  trade  name  Jerome  &  Barnes.  Their  factory  was 
located  at  the  water  power  then  existing  near  East  and 
South  Streets.  The  business  lasted  until  the  1837 
panic  when  it  wound  up  with  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  and 
the  Phoenix  Bank  of  Hartford  as  the  principal  creditors. 
It  is  significant  that  while  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  backed 
Chauncey  and  Noble  Jerome  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  during  this  year  of  stress  he  seemed  resigned  to 
take  his  loss  with  Jerome  &  Barnes. 

There  is  further  evidence  during  the  same  year  that 
Thomas,  Jr.,  did  not  have  a  high  regard  for  Alphonso  as 
an  industrialist.  In  the  previous  chapter,  description  is 
given  of  the  carriage  factory  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr. 
Further  research  reveals  that  this  business  was  founded 
and  conducted  for  several  years  by  him,  but  that  later 
he  turned  the  industry  over  to  Alphonso.  The  son  ran  it 
until  the  panic  of  1837  which  apparently  ended  the 
carriage  business. 

Later  in  life  Alphonso  was  associated  with  the  Ames 
Shovel  Company  which  made  shovels  and  tools  on  what 
old  timers  knew  as  “shovel  shop  hill.”  This  industry 
went  out  with  the  panic  of  1857. 

Hotel  Man 

Almost  every  one  in  Bristol  of  middle  age  remembers 
the  old  Bristol  House,  still  standing  at  the  corner  of 
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Lake  Compounce,  favorite  fishing  spot  of  Alphonso 
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Main  and  South  Streets,  although  not  now  used  as  a 
hotel.  Few,  however,  know  that  it  was  built  by  Alphonso 
Barnes  about  1835.  Soon  after  the  operation  of  the  rail¬ 
road  line  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford  in  December, 
1839,  a  daily  bus  ran  from  the  Barnes  Hotel  to  Berlin. 
This  stage  line  continued  until  the  railroad  came  to 
Plainville  in  1848. 

For  many  years  the  hotel  was  known  as  the  Barnes 
Hotel  and  was  probably  for  some  time  operated  by 
Alphonso,  since  several  annual  town  meetings  voted  to 
give  him  permits  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  One  year  he  had 
a  close  call,  for  the  town  was  perhaps  temperance 
conscious. 

Alphonso  Barnes  was  also  a  pioneer  in  public  utilities. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  organizers  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  “Old  Reservoir,”  now  the  site  of 
the  Jacklin  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  This  reservoir  was  on 
the  site  of  a  natural  pond.  Prior  to  its  construction  there 
existed  at  the  site  the  only  evidence  of  permanent 
engineering  on  the  part  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
The  Indian  trail  from  the  Tunxis  settlement  at  Farm¬ 
ington  to  Mattatuck,  now  Waterbury,  crossed  this  point 
and  the  red  men  had  constructed  a  causeway  of  loose 
stones. 

It  is  probable  that  the  construction  of  this  power 
reservoir  was  inspired  by  the  previous  construction  of 
Birge’s  Pond  by  Benjamin  Ray  and  Elias  Ingraham. 
This  pond  not  only  fed  North  Creek,  but  in  its  early 
days  two  extensive  power  canals  ran  for  considerable 
distances. 

The  Old  Reservoir  regulated  the  flow  of  Ivy  Brook 
which  then  furnished  power  for  at  least  eight  industries. 
A  small  open  canal  carried  water  to  what  is  now  the 
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Wallace  Barnes  Company  plant  on  Main  Street,  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  Barnes  Hotel,  Alphonso  leased  power  to 
two  small  industries.  The  building  they  used  was  later 
moved  to  the  hotel  building  proper,  and  served  as 
kitchen  annex  and  rooms  for  the  help.  While  this  is 
the  only  evidence  of  leasing  water  power  from  the  “old 
Reservoir,”  the  other  industries  having  a  proprietary 
interest,  leasing  water  from  Birge’s  Pond  was  carried 
out  on  a  wide  scale.  One  familiar  with  North  Creek 
today  wonders  how  all  the  power  promised  in  the  various 
leases  was  ever  obtained. 

Stocks 

In  later  life  Alphonso  became  interested  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  both  industrial  and  bank  stocks.  However, 
the  Panic  of  1857  apparently  cleaned  out  his  security 
holdings,  for  they  never  again  appear  in  the  local  assess¬ 
ment  lists. 

Fire  Department 

It  was  Alphonso  Barnes  and  Colonel  E.  L.  Dunbar 
who  were  responsible  for  organizing  the  Bristol  Fire 
Department  in  1853.  Previously  the  destruction  of  the 
big  Jerome  clock  industry  by  fire  and  its  removal  to  New 
Haven  (now  the  New  Haven  Clock  Company)  had 
emphasized  the  need  for  local  fire  protection.  Something 
over  22,000  was  raised  by  private  subscription  and  an 
engine  house  was  constructed  on  the  present  site  of 
Company  No.  1.  A  hand  engine  and  hose  wagon  were 
purchased  with  500  feet  of  hose.  The  original  company 
comprised  sixty  men  and  this  number  was  none  too 
large  for  a  hand  operated  engine.  When  the  Spring 
clock  factory  in  Forestville  was  destroyed  by  fire,  No.  1 
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responded.  The  records  show  that  with  the  long  hours 
of  necessary  pumping,  not  only  the  members,  together 
with  available  men  in  Forestville,  were  exhausted,  but 
that  the  women  of  the  village  had  to  man  the  pumps. 
For  many  years  after  actual  use,  the  old  engine  was 
kept  for  exhibition  purposes.  Frequently  it  was  put 
into  competition  with  both  steam  engines  and  public 
hydrants,  and  for  a  short  time  could  invariably  throw 
the  highest  stream. 

Offices  of  Public  Trust 

Frequently  his  fellow  townsmen  chose  Alphonso  to  be 
Moderator  of  annual  town  meetings,  an  indication  that 
they  realized  his  good  qualities.  He  also  served  the  town 
several  years  as  constable,  and  for  a  time  was  “Measurer 
of  Wood.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Town  in 
1845  voted  to  “allow  measurers  of  wood  6c  per  load,  one 
half  to  be  paid  by  seller  and  one  half  by  purchaser.” 
Wood  was  the  universal  fuel  of  the  time,  although  coal 
was  not  unknown.  According  to  Jerome,  the  first  coal, 
anthracite,  was  brought  to  Bristol  by  Elisha  Welch 
about  1839.  Welch  used  it  in  an  iron  foundry  he  was 
operating.  This  iron  foundry  has  a  continuous  history 
to  the  present  time.  Under  the  name  Bristol  Foundry 
Company,  it  was  purchased  by  John  H.  Sessions  in 
1879,  and  is  today  the  Sessions  Foundry  Company. 
Jerome  says  that  “the  first  hard  coal”  came  “by  the 
canal  to  the  Basin.” 

However,  the  best  testimonial  his  fellow  townsmen 
gave  Alphonso  is  his  connection  with  school  offices. 
In  the  South  Side  District  he  was  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  for  many  years.  More  important,  he 
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was  “Overseer”  or  Visitor  of  Schools  for  the  whole  town 
during  a  considerable  period.  This  was  a  flattering 
honor,  although  the  remuneration  was  “twenty  Five 
cents  each  for  the  visits.”  The  town  voted  that  he  had 
to  “visit  each  school  twice  a  term.”  The  town  voted 
the  time  he  must  spend  in  each  school  while  visiting,  but 
unfortunately  the  exact  period  is  not  now  legible. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  during  a  considerable  share 
of  his  life,  but  later  became  a  Republican.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  supported  Fremont  in  the  first 
Republican  campaign  of  1856,  but  we  do  know  that  he 
supported  Lincoln  in  1860.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
man,  his  support  must  have  been  loyal  and  vehement. 
His  support  of  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War  period  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  many  other  business  men 
of  the  town.  With  few  exceptions,  the  leading  men  of 
Bristol  were  Democrats  and  Copperheads.  Alphonso 
and  Wallace  Barnes  stood  out  prominently  against  this 
prevailing  trend. 

One  of  the  beneficial  by-products  of  the  Civil  War  was 
the  wiping  out  of  a  large  part  of  the  prejudice  against 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Bristol.  And  when  we  say 
Catholic,  we  mean  Irish,  for  there  were  few  other 
Roman  Catholics  in  Bristol  before  the  war. 

It  is  known  that  during  the  period  of  bigotry  which 
ruled  Bristol  prior  to  the  war,  Alphonso  Barnes  was 
known  to  everyone  as  the  firm  friend  of  Irish  immi¬ 
grants.  This  required  a  tremendous  degree  of  courage, 
for  the  wave  of  “Know-Nothing”  intolerance  which 
swept  Bristol  was  terrific.  If  any  one  doubts  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  fact  that  the  “Know-Nothing,”  or  anti- 
Catholic  party,  in  1855  carried  the  town  election,  and 
about  the  same  time  elected  Silas  R.  Gridley  of  Bristol 
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to  the  state  senate  is  sufficient  proof.  In  a  storm  like 
this  it  took  a  native  citizen,  who  did  not  give  a  conti¬ 
nental  what  others  thought  of  him,  to  stand  on  the  side 
of  tolerance.  The  name  “Know-Nothings”  came  from 
the  fact  that  party  members  never  knew  anything 
about  the  movement.  Presumably  this  did  not  apply  to 
candidates  for  public  office. 

Alphonso  died  in  1877.  Although  he  had  been  a 
Spiritualist  leader  in  this  section  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  his  funeral  was  that  of  the  staid  Congregational 
faith  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  singers 
in  the  Church  quartet  at  the  funeral  was  Miles  Lewis 
Peck,  throughout  his  active  life  the  head  of  the  Bristol 
Savings  Bank.  While  Alphonso  may  have  enjoyed  more 
worldly  pleasures  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  had 
a  most  generous  and  friendly  spirit  that  must  have  been 
a  most  valuable  asset  to  him  when  he  passed  on. 
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1827-1893 


ON  Christmas  Day,  1827,  there  was  born  in 
Bristol  a  son  to  Alphonso  Barnes  and  Almira 
Andrews,  his  first  wife.  The  boy  was  christened 
Wallace.  He  was  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  He  was  such  an  extraordinary  man 
that  his  life  story  is  bewildering  unless  his  personality  is 
analyzed. 

Throughout  his  life  an  almost  feverish  activity 
possessed  him.  Certainly  his  mind  was  accelerated  far 
beyond  that  of  his  contemporaries.  If  he  had  possessed 
organizing  ability  for  associating  with  him  men  of 
special  talents,  there  is  no  telling  how  far  he  might  have 
gone.  His  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  essentially 
a  “lone  wolf,”  and  no  one  man  could  possibly  have 
carried  to  satisfactory  completion  all  the  things  Wallace 
Barnes  started.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  he  was  rather 
bored  with  his  various  enterprises  when  they  settled 
down  into  a  matter-of-factness.  He  then  looked  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer. 

His  natural  bent  was  for  trading,  but  this  he  carried 
on  in  an  individual  manner,  never  exploiting  its  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  on  a  wide  scale.  His  failure  to 
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associate  strong  men  with  him  made  Wallace  Barnes  a 
man  who  lived  a  hurried  life  constantly  spurred  by 
ambition.  As  it  was  he  seemed  to  draw  upon  unknown 
sources  of  energy.  And  with  it  all  he  kept  fresh  and 
smiling,  and  was  always  most  popular  with  his  fellow 
townsmen.  There  was  a  gayety  and  resilience  that  drew 
men  to  him. 

For  a  wide-scale  business  man,  he  possessed  an 
amazing  lack  of  concern  for  individual  gain.  There  are 
many  evidences  that  he  was  not  interested  in  money  for 
its  own  sake.  He  always  possessed  an  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  would  be  successful  in  his  ventures,  and 
reverses  or  misfortune  never  checked  his  incurable 
optimism. 

Finance  was  essentially  his  weak  side.  While  he  made 
considerable  money  at  certain  periods  of  his  career,  he 
never  seemed  able  to  build  up  reserves.  His  vision 
always  outstripped  his  financial  position,  so  that  he 
was  never  able  to  meet  reverses.  His  commitments 
usually  exceeded  his  ability  to  pay.  However,  he  never 
doubted  that  he  would  find  the  money  somewhere  when 
it  was  needed.  That  he  succeeded  as  well  as  he  did 
was  due  to  sheer  dexterity  and  courage.  Ordinarily  the 
above  summary  would  find  a  logical  place  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  chapter.  In  the  life  of  Wallace  Barnes  it 
seems  desirable  to  use  it  as  an  introduction;  otherwise 
the  story  would  seem  weird  and  confusing. 

Early  Life 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  mature  life  of  Wallace 
Barnes,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  material  regarding  his 
early  life.  How  much  of  his  life  was  shaped  by  inheri- 
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tance  and  how  much  by  environment  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  His  adolescence  must  have  been  confused,  as 
his  mother  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  That 
this  had  some  influence  in  shaping  his  life,  no  modern 
psychiatrist  would  doubt. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  accuracy  where  Wallace 
Barnes  received  his  common  school  education.  It  was 
either  the  “South  West  District”  School  on  West  Street 
or  the  South  District  School  on  South  Street.  A  careful 
search  of  the  records  of  the  old  Bristol  School  Society 
reveals  that  boundary  lines  between  these  two  districts 
were  not  laid  out  until  184-2,  or  until  Wallace  Barnes 
was  fifteen  years  old.  When  the  lines  were  established, 
the  home  of  Alphonso  Barnes  was  the  last  property  on 
South  Street  in  the  South  District.  This  homestead 
lay  about  an  equal  distance  from  either  school.  The 
South  West  School  was  situated  on  West  Street  between 
Upson  and  Pleasant  Streets  and  is  still  standing,  being 
used  for  a  residence.  The  South  School  was  located  at 
the  foot  of  what  is  now  Willis  Street.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  the  two  districts  were  merged  in 
1853,  land  for  a  new  school  was  purchased  from  the 
homestead  site  of  Alphonso  Barnes.  The  new  school 
building  was  first  used  in  1855  and  is  still  in  use  as  part 
of  the  physical  equipment  of  district  number  three  on 
School  Street. 

These  early  Bristol  schools  were  crude.  Each  district 
managed  its  own  school,  and  whether  the  school  was 
good  or  bad  depended  largely  on  the  local  school  com¬ 
mittee.  The  supervision  of  the  town  school  visitor 
consisted  mainly  in  giving  advice,  which  the  districts 
followed  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  Not  one  of  the  teachers 
of  the  period  ever  received  a  day’s  training  for  such 
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work.  Still  we  must  not  regard  them  as  incompetent. 
Many  spent  a  few  years  in  teaching  in  order  to  earn 
enough  money  to  go  through  college,  and  later  made 
their  mark  in  life.  One  of  the  teachers  at  the  South  West 
School  was  no  less  a  person  than  Bronson  Alcott,  one  of 
the  Concord  Transcendentalists,  who,  like  his  talented 
daughter  Louisa,  bids  fair  to  be  numbered  among  the 
immortals.  Regardless  of  their  talents,  these  early 
schoolmasters  had  one  common  quality — their  regard 
for  rigid  discipline.  Modern  educational  frills  were 
lacking,  but  pupils  were  well  grounded  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Above  all,  the  old  schools  had  something  now  lacking, 
a  very  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
It  was  the  day  of  handicraft  in  teaching  contrasted 
with  modern  mass  production  in  education.  Comparing 
their  respective  products  the  old  time  schools  of  New 
England  had  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  They 
produced  men  who  were  self-reliant,  capable  of  meeting 
all  the  emergencies  of  life.  Wallace  Barnes  is  a  good 
example  of  what  these  schools  could  do  in  producing 
men  capable  of  leadership. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Wallace  Barnes  received 
some  advanced  education  at  the  “Academy”  in  Bristol. 
This  “Academy”  was  located  next  to  the  common 
school  of  the  first  school  district  on  the  same  site  where 
the  Thomas  H.  Patterson  School  now  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Maple  and  Stearns  Streets.  Originally  a  one- 
story  building,  during  the  adolescence  of  Wallace  Barnes 
it  was  a  two-story  affair. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Church  Society 
held  March  13, 1826,  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.,  being  modera¬ 
tor,  it  was  voted  to  invite  “the  different  denominations 
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of  Christians”  to  establish  an  academy  “for  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  improvement  of  our  rising  generation.” 
The  building  was  constructed  by  public  subscription 
and  the  Academy  was  maintained  by  tuition  fees. 
Apparently  the  Congregational  Society  looked  after 
repairs.  While  the  Academy  building  remained  for 
public  use  many  years  after  it  had  served  its  original 
purpose,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  ceased  to 
function  some  time  prior  to  the  offering  of  advanced 
courses  at  the  South  Side  School.  Subjects  taught  at 
the  Academy  were  higher  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin 
and  French.  Any  other  subjects  were  those  the  individ¬ 
ual  instructor  was  interested  in.  We  have  a  record  of 
ten  different  Academy  teachers  and  with  the  exception 
of  Benjamin  F.  Hawley  all  came  from  other  towns  than 
Bristol.  We  can  assume  that  they  were  well  qualified, 
although  the  previous  training  of  only  one  is  known. 
This  was  Jonathan  Clark  of  Chester  who  had  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
Yale. 

Two  graduates  from  the  Old  Academy  became  na¬ 
tionally  known,  General  and  United  States  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  and  Prof.  Tracy  Peck  of  Yale,  the 
most  eminent  Latin  scholar  of  his  generation  in  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately  the  complete  roll  of  graduates  is  ' 
lacking.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Wallace 
Barnes  received  some  Academy  instruction.  We  know 
that  his  brother,  Thomas  Barnes,  studied  there.  It  was 
an  old  time  habit  for  students  to  use  their  jackknife  for 
carving  on  the  walls  of  the  building.  Wallace  Barnes’ 
daughter,  Airs.  Edith  B.  Ladd,  stated  that  her  father’s 
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initials  could  be  found  carved  in  the  woodwork  of  the 
building.  Further,  it  is  known  that  in  connection  with 
his  capacity  as  druggist  Wallace  Barnes  had  a  working 
command  of  Latin.  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  he  had 
not  attended  the  Academy  considering  his  grandfather’s 
interest  in  founding  the  institution  and  his  father’s 
general  interest  in  education,  evidenced  by  his  long 
service  as  district  school  committeeman  and  town 
school  visitor. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  forget,  however,  that  to  a 
large  extent  Wallace  Barnes  was  a  self-educated  man. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  the  ability  to  assimilate 
quickly  whatever  knowledge  he  needed,  especially 
along  agricultural  and  industrial  lines. 

At  a  precocious  age  he  began  to  assist  in  his  father’s 
store  and  no  doubt  this  contributed  greatly  to  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  men  limit  their  education  to  school  life. 
Others  continue  their  education  throughout  life.  Wallace 
Barnes  belonged  to  the  latter  class. 

There  is  an  early  reference  to  Wallace  in  connection 
with  his  father’s  store  that  is  too  interesting  to  leave 
out.  It  was  published  in  the  Bristol  Press  of  January  25, 
1877. 

“ Another  find  has  been  made  in  the  old  house , 
once  a  store ,  recently  purchased  of  Thomas  Barnes 
by  John  Sutliffe.  On  Friday  last  J.  C.  Russell 
brought  to  our  office  a  green  glass  vial  which  he  that 
morning  found  under  one  of  the  floors.  The  vial 
contained  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written  the 
following: 

‘ Bristol ,  Dec.  20 ,  1828. 

This  store  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Alphonso 
Barnes — Mr.  Edward  Hooker  clerk.  Bub  is  about 
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one  year  old ,  the  weather  remarkable  pleasant  for 
this  time  of  the  year ,  this  was  written  by  a  friend 
of  Barnes  &  Hooker . 

William  Laughton ’  ” 

On  the  opposite  side  was  a  little  historical  informa¬ 
tion,  viz: 

u John  Quincy  Adams  is  now  president  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  Andrew  Jackson.  America  at 
present  is  at  Peace.  Take  notice  ye  decendants.” 

Bub  was  Wallace  Barnes,  who  probably  was  not  able 
to  give  any  information,  from  memory,  about  the  vial 
or  its  contents. 


Mercantile  Ventures 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Wallace  Barnes  was 
self-educated  in  the  one  profession  he  embraced,  namely 
that  of  druggist.  All  general  stores  of  early  days  carried 
some  staple  drugs  but  the  only  real  drug  store  in  town 
was  that  operated  at  the  North  village  by  the  Merri- 
mans.  Founded  in  1825  the  Merriman  store  was  long  a 
local  institution.  Desire  for  competition  with  the 
Merriman  drug  department  was  probably  the  incentive 
which  caused  Wallace  Barnes  to  become  a  druggist. 
While  best  known  as  a  drug  store,  Merriman’s  really 
was  a  general  store,  and  was  in  sharp  competition  with 
the  leading  store  at  the  South  village. 

However,  Wallace  Barnes  was  not  destined  to  remain 
more  than  three  years  as  the  partner  of  Alphonso 
Barnes  in  the  mercantile  business.  It  is  probable  that 
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the  differences  between  father  and  son  were  so  great  as 
to  make  sharp  clashes  inevitable.  The  result  was  that 
for  a  short  time,  probably  less  than  two  years,  Wallace 
Barnes  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  Winsted. 
His  knowledge  of  drugs  became  profitable  when  he  later 
introduced  on  the  market  a  cattle  remedy  which  was 
to  become  widely  known. 

Later  in  life,  Wallace  Barnes  became  interested  in 
merchandising,  but  this  was  purely  by  accident.  He 
owned  the  store  building  now  located  at  40  Main 
Street.  For  some  time  before  1890  he  rented  the  build¬ 
ing  to  a  grocer.  The  grocer  finally  failed,  owing  Wallace 
Barnes  considerable  money.  Nothing  daunted,  Barnes 
placed  his  brother  Thomas  in  charge,  and  for  several 
years  operated  the  business  with  success.  It  was  still 
the  day  of  selling  groceries  in  bulk.  Flour,  for  instance, 
was  sold  by  the  barrel,  and  most  pantries  contained  a 
barrel  of  flour. 

On  June  19,  1890,  Wallace  Barnes  ran  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Bristol  Press  warning  the  townspeople  that 
the  price  of  flour  is  “upward.”  In  the  June  26,  1890, 
issue,  he  informed  the  public  that  he  sold  more  than  a 
dozen  barrels  of  flour  the  day  after  the  weekly  Press 
appeared  in  public.  A  good-sized  modern  grocery  in 
Bristol  states  that  the  equivalent  of  a  dozen  barrels  of 
flour  would  last  them  at  least  three  weeks. 


Trader 

No  man  ever  missed  his  calling  more  than  Wallace 
Barnes.  In  retrospect  we  can  clearly  see  that  his  genius 
lay  in  trading.  It  was  probably  an  inherited  characteris- 
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tic.  Yankee  traders  were  sons  of  Yankee  farmers  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  Connecticut,  lived  in  communities 
that  were  substantially  self-sustained.  Barter  made 
possible  the  economic  survival  of  early  New  England. 
The  grandfather  and  great  uncle  of  Wallace  Barnes 
were  Yankee  traders  on  a  wide  scale.  If  he  had  left 
manufacturing,  farming  and  fairs  entirely  alone  and 
stuck  to  trading,  Wallace  Barnes  would  have  died  a 
wealthy  man,  for  he  enjoyed  trading  keenly  and  seldom 
made  a  bad  trade. 

At  one  time  in  the  Bristol  Press  he  published  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  he  would  trade  for  “anything  under  the 
sun.”  He  meant  it  literally.  He  would  just  as  soon  trade 
in  a  sewing  machine,  stove  or  piano  as  a  flock  of  sheep, 
horses  or  land.  This  trading  instinct  Wallace  Barnes 
carried  into  his  more  stabilized  and  prosaic  business 
undertakings.  As  one  of  the  nation’s  best  known 
importers  and  promoters  of  Jersey  cattle,  fully  as  much 
of  his  business  was  in  trade  as  cash.  When  nearby 
farmers  desired  to  improve  their  dairy  herds,  Wallace 
Barnes  was  always  willing  to  accept  in  part  payment  a 
flock  of  sheep,  some  horses,  or  poultry.  In  spring 
manufacturing  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  scrap 
steel.  Wallace  Barnes  traded  most  of  this  scrap  steel 
in  New  York  for  jewelry,  some  of  high  quality.  This  in 
turn  he  either  sold  or  traded  at  substantial  profit.  His 
extensive  real  estate  operations  were  frequently  on  a 
trade  basis,  and  an  examination  of  some  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  indicates  that  he  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  real 
estate  values.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Wallace  literally 
traded  himself  into  the  spring  manufacturing  business 
for  which  he  is  best  remembered.  We  shall  come  to  this 
story  later  in  the  chapter. 
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Farmer 

Today  we  primarily  think  of  Wallace  Barnes  as  a 
manufacturer.  His  contemporary  reputation  was  first 
that  of  farmer  and  secondarily  that  of  manufacturer.  A 
careful  study  of  his  manufacturing  operations  from  an 
old  order  book  indicates  that  the  bulk  of  his  orders  were 
from  Connecticut  firms.  However,  there  was  hardly  a 
dairy  farmer  of  the  period  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  who  did  not  know  of  Wallace  Barnes  as  a  raiser 
and  importer  of  high  grade  Jersey  cattle.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  his 
life  he  had  more  capital  tied  up  in  Jersey  cows  than  in 
manufacturing. 

Still  we  must  not  think  of  Wallace  Barnes  as  an 
average  farmer.  The  truth  is  that  his  trading  and  farm¬ 
ing  operations  were  so  woven  together  that  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  properly  classify  him.  The  only  stabilized 
features  of  Wallace  Barnes’  farming  operations  were 
crops  and  trees  that  could  not  easily  be  traded.  Every¬ 
thing  else  was  more  or  less  continuously  on  the  move. 
It  was  this  possibility  for  trading  that  made  farming 
attractive  to  Wallace  Barnes.  The  ordinary  life  of 
the  farmer  of  his  period  would  have  bored  him  to 
distraction. 

As  with  his  early  store  experience,  Wallace  Barnes’ 
life  as  a  farmer  began  at  an  early  age.  While  his  father 
was  not  primarily  a  farmer,  like  almost  everyone  of  his 
period  Alphonso  Barnes  supplemented  his  major  occu¬ 
pation  with  a  substantial  amount  of  farming.  During 
the  youth  of  Wallace,  his  father  owned  nearly  the  entire 
block  of  land  now  bounded  by  South,  Main,  Church 
Streets  and  the  Pequabuck  River  as  well  as  consider¬ 
able  meadow  land  to  the  west  of  Church  Street.  South 
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and  Main  Streets  were  the  only  highways  above  men¬ 
tioned  that  were  then  in  use. 

At  a  very  early  age  children  helped  in  farming  and 
considerably  before  adolescence  performed  what  today 
would  be  considered  an  intolerable  load  of  farm  work. 
In  this  connection  we  frequently  overlook  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  viewpoint  regarding  children  in  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  our  own  time.  Today  until  well  along  in 
adolescence  children  are  economic  liabilities.  In  early 
New  England  they  became  economic  assets  at  a  tender 
age,  and  their  help  steadily  increased  as  they  grew  older. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  large  families  were  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

The  first  farming  property  purchased  by  Wallace 
Barnes  shortly  after  his  return  to  Bristol  from  Winsted 
was  a  large  acreage  fronting  on  West  Street  and  includ¬ 
ing  a  segment  of  land  bounded  roughly  by  upper  Park 
Street  and  the  railroad  property.  The  homesite  was 
located  near  what  is  now  Gaylord  Street,  and  Wallace 
Barnes  lived  here  until  some  time  around  1865.  We 
are  able  to  locate  the  removal  of  the  Wallace  Barnes 
family  from  West  to  South  Street  by  the  following 
incident.  Mrs.  Barnes,  who  was  an  ardent  abolitionist, 
became  very  ill  from  typhoid  fever  and  for  a  time  her 
recovery  was  doubtful.  At  the  time  of  Lee’s  surrender 
she  was  slowly  recovering.  A  celebration  was  planned 
at  the  West  Side  corner  including  the  firing  of  cannon. 
Before  this  was  done  inquiry  was  made  at  the  Barnes 
home  to  find  out  whether  the  noise  would  annoy  Mrs. 
Barnes.  She  promptly  sent  word  that  they  could  make 
all  the  noise  they  desired  for  this  event.  As  soon  as 
Mrs.  Barnes  recovered,  Wallace  determined  to  move  to 
a  new  location.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  drinking  water 
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was  none  too  good  at  the  West  Street  residence.  His 
intuition  is  interesting,  for  Pasteur’s  study  along  this 
line  did  not  come  until  two  decades  later.  Soon  after 
moving  to  the  south  side,  Wallace  Barnes  connected 
his  new  home  with  an  excellent  spring  on  what  is  now 
the  George  Street  hill.  This  pipe  line  not  only  took 
care  of  his  home,  but  also  for  many  years  supplied  other 
nearby  residences  with  pure  drinking  water.  Prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bristol  Water  Company  in  1884, 
typhoid  was  such  a  local  scourge  that  it  was  frequently 
termed  “Bristol  fever.”  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
one  in  Bristol  outside  of  Wallace  Barnes  ever  connected 
it  with  the  water  supply  at  as  early  a  date  as  1865. 

While  Wallace  Barnes  moved  to  South  Street,  he 
retained  until  his  death  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
large  acreage  at  the  west  side.  His  land  on  South 
Street  was  limited  and  much  too  small  for  his  extensive 
operations.  Further,  the  land  nearest  West  Street 
gradually  furnished  him  with  building  lots  for  sale,  and 
Hickory  Park  was  carved  out  of  this  property. 

Wallace  Barnes’  farming  reputation  is  so  interwoven 
with  livestock  that  his  interest  in  pomology  is  generally 
overlooked.  While  he  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the 
commercial  side  of  fruit  growing,  he  took  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  testing  out  new  varieties  of  fruit.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  1877,  the  introduction  of  new  varieties 
of  fruits  depended  entirely  upon  individual  initiative. 

It  was  in  connection  with  his  fruit  growing  that 
Wallace  Barnes  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  person  to  introduce  English  sparrows  to  the  United 
States.  Possibly  this  tradition  is  correct.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  the  introducer  of  this  bird  to 
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Bristol.  He  had  been  bothered  with  fruit  pests.  The 
spraying  of  orchards  was  still  unknown,  and  in  the  old 
country  the  sparrows  had  an  excellent  reputation  for 
holding  down  the  spread  of  insects.  What  Wallace 
Barnes  could  not  foresee  was  that  birds,  like  people,  fre¬ 
quently  change  their  eating  habits  in  a  new  environ¬ 
ment.  For  some  reason  English  sparrows  became  pure 
grain  and  refuse  eaters  in  the  United  States,  ignoring 
insect  life. 


Jersey  Cattle 

If  Wallace  Barnes’  present  reputation  rests  upon  that 
of  a  manufacturer  of  springs,  this  is  due  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  carried  out  by  his  son  and  grandsons. 
His  contemporary  reputation  rested  upon  his  Jersey 
cattle  business.  Throughout  the  nation  he  was  known 
as  an  importer,  raiser  and  trader  of  Jersey  cattle. 
Emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  words  importer  and 
trader.  A  Bristol  Jersey  Herd  book  published  in  Hart¬ 
ford  in  1869  and  now  preserved  in  the  State  Library 
shows  that  at  the  time  of  publication  Wallace  Barnes 
owned  19  bulls  and  38  cows.  No  simon-pure  breeder  of 
Jerseys  would  ever  have  needed  such  a  large  percentage 
of  bulls. 

To  understand  how  important  a  part  Wallace  Barnes 
played  in  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  business  in  the 
United  States  it  should  be  realized  that  up  to  1817  the 
keeping  of  cows  in  New  England  was  but  incidental  to 
general  farm  work.  The  cows  were  a  mixed  and  in¬ 
describable  race  of  “native”  cattle  and  good  animals 
appeared  simply  by  accident.  Cows  calved  universally 
in  the  spring  and  were  allowed  to  go  dry  in  autumn  and 
winter.  Winter  dairying  was  unknown.  During  1817 
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the  Shorthorn  breed  was  introduced  into  New  England. 
This  is  what  is  called  a  dual  purpose  breed,  being  useful 
for  both  beef  and  dairy  purposes.  They  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation  to  improve  native  cattle. 

However,  it  was  not  until  1850  that  Jersey  cattle,  a 
purely  dairy  breed,  were  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  raising  of  fine  dairy  cattle  on  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  is  an  old  institution.  Both  breeds 
have  been  kept  pure  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period 
both  islands  have  strictly  forbidden  the  importation  of 
any  outside  cattle.  As  early  as  1734,  a  French  priest 
visiting  Jersey  wrote  of  the  marked  superiority  of  the 
cows  over  those  of  the  mainland.  Considering  the  vast 
number  of  Jersey  cows,  pure  and  grade,  in  the  United 
States  today,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  island  of 
Jersey  has  an  area  of  only  45  square  miles. 

As  noted,  Jersey  cattle  were  first  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1850.  It  was  in  1857  that  Wallace 
Barnes  purchased  his  first  Jersey  stock.  This  is  the  same 
year  in  which  he  purchased  of  Julius  Wright  the  spring 
business  on  Main  Street. 

Wallace  Barnes  actively  traded  in  the  New  York 
Jersey  Cattle  market  both  on  the  buying  and  selling 
side.  A  letter  has  been  preserved  showing  that  on  May 
14,  1862,  he  wrote  his  business  associate,  Col.  E.  L. 
Dunbar,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  auction, 
and  suggesting  that  the  Colonel  make  the  trip. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  files  of  the  Bristol 
Press  are  of  interest: 

April  26 ,  1883 

“At  a  recent  auction  sale  of  Jersey  stock  in  New 
York ,  Wallace  Barnes  sold  his  cow  c Daisy  Gird  for 
$700.  without  her  calf  ” — 
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April  3 ,  1884 

“ Wallace  Barnes  went  to  New  York  last  week  to 
attend  the  sale  of  Jersey  stock.  He  purchased  a  cow 
for  $800. 

April  23,  1885 

“ Wallace  Barnes  sent  11  head  of  Jerseys  to  the 
auction  sale  in  New  York  this  week.” 

While  New  York  sales  were  more  spectacular,  and 
more  frequently  made  the  headlines,  they  were  but  a 
small  part  of  Wallace  Barnes’  Jersey  operations.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  took  in  trade  many  ordinary  or  grade  cows 
in  exchange  for  a  Jersey  bull  that  would  improve  farm 
herds.  These  bulls  formed  the  foundation  of  many 
excellent  dairy  herds  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  quality  of  such  herds  was  so  improved  that  the 
milk  of  many  a  good  grade  cow  made  as  much  butter  in 
a  week  as  did  the  milk  of  three  or  four  cows  previously. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  high  prices  Jersey 
stock  commanded  during  the  trading  days  of  Wallace 
Barnes.  The  highest  price  Wallace  Barnes  ever  paid  for 
a  cow,  according  to  the  files  of  the  Bristol  Press,  was 
3800.  It  was  common  knowledge  at  the  south  side  that 
Wallace  Barnes  once  paid  on  the  New  York  auction 
market  31,000  for  a  single  Jersey.  When  we  think  of 
such  prices,  we  must  still  remember  that  such  sums 
meant  more  in  those  days  than  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  Bristol  Press  of  February  6,  1890,  about  three  years 
before  the  death  of  Wallace  Barnes,  we  find  this 
quotation:  “The  average  pay  per  day  received  by  the 
workingmen  of  Bristol  is  31.35  per  day.”  This  quotation 
gives  us  a  fair  criterion  of  money  values  at  that  time. 
The  truth  is  that  the  value  of  Jersey  livestock  be- 
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came  as  much  inflated  as  was  the  security  market  prior 
to  the  crash  of  September,  1929.  Some  years  before  the 
death  of  Wallace  Barnes,  the  bubble  of  inflation  burst  as 
it  always  does.  Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  fact  that  this  crash  in  Jersey  values  did  much  to 
cripple  the  finances  of  Barnes  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  and  partly  explains  why  the  spring  manufac¬ 
turing  business  was  in  such  precarious  financial  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Wallace  Barnes  never  made 
any  attempt  to  keep  separate  the  finances  of  his  many 
varied  business  operations  and  when  “Peter”  was  in 
financial  difficulties,  “Paul”  was  freely  robbed  to  come 
to  his  rescue. 

Wallace  Barnes’  early  experience  in  the  drug  business 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  Jersey  cattle  business.  It 
is  well  known  to  animal  raisers  that  the  higher  or  more 
inbred  the  animals  are,  the  higher  the  rate  of  sterility 
rises.  In  cattle,  this  tendency  frequently  results  in  pre¬ 
mature  abortions.  With  Jerseys  commanding  such  high 
prices  this  was  a  serious  situation.  Wallace  Barnes 
studied  the  question,  and  in  1886  put  a  medicine  on 
the  market  to  cure  the  malady.  It  met  with  immediate 
response  and  he  greatly  profited  by  the  undertaking. 
People  who  never  suspected  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  spring  business  sent  for  his  cattle  medicine.  Three 
years  after  he  had  put  it  on  the  market,  the  Bristol 
Press  of  January  31,  1889,  said  of  the  cow  remedy: 

“He  ( Wallace  Barnes)  receives  orders  from  Canada 

to  California  and  from  Oregon  to  New  Mexico .” 

The  following  interesting  comment  is  from  the  Bristol 
Press  of  June  28,  1892: 
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“  Wallace  Barnes  shipped  some  of  his  cattle  medi¬ 
cine  to  Japan  one  day  last  week.  This  is  the  first 
order  he  has  ever  received  from  that  country ,  and  how 
the  ‘Japs’  came  to  know  of  his  medicine  he  is  at  loss 
to  understand .” 

It  is  quite  probable  that  during  the  period  of  its 
extended  sale,  Wallace  Barnes  profited  more  from  his 
cattle  medicine  business  than  he  did  from  the  spring 
business,  for  the  margin  of  profit  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  proprietary  medicines  has  always  been  quite 
high.  Following  the  death  of  Wallace  Barnes,  his 
medicine  line  was  sold  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
settling  his  estate  by  liquidating  all  lines  except  the 
spring  business.  With  surprising  vision  and  keenness  of 
judgment,  his  son,  Carlyle  F.  Barnes,  realized  that  for 
the  long  range  future,  the  spring  manufacturing  business 
should  be  maintained.  Today  we  appreciate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  that  decision. 

The  Fair 

During  his  lifetime  the  Bristol  Fair  and  the  name  of 
Wallace  Barnes  were  closely  linked.  Contemporaries 
never  thought  of  the  fair  without  thinking  of  him.  The 
history  of  the  fair  runs  from  1864  to  1897.  The  fair  out¬ 
lived  Wallace  Barnes  by  only  four  years.  The  year  of 
its  inauguration  was  the  year  Lincoln  was  running  for 
President  a  second  term.  The  Civil  War  was  on,  and 
political  feeling  in  Bristol  with  its  strong  Copperhead 
sentiment  was  running  high.  There  must  have  been  some 
stirring  political  arguments  at  the  first  fair,  held  only  a 
short  time  before  the  national  election.  It  is  surprising 
that  writers  have  not  paid  more  attention  to  the  story 
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of  the  country  fairs  of  New  England.  Here  is  a  rich 
field  for  literary  effort  practically  uncovered.  Further, 
while  far  from  as  numerous  as  in  former  years,  fairs  still 
remain  popular,  and  still  draw  big  crowds  despite  much 
keen  competition  in  the  field  of  entertainment. 

In  days  when  entertainment  was  more  meager,  the 
annual  Fall  fairs  were  events  eagerly  anticipated  and 
long  discussed.  Theoretically,  they  have  always  been 
held  to  promote  better  agriculture,  and  the  farm  exhibits 
have  always  attracted  considerable  attention.  How¬ 
ever,  if  they  had  been  limited  to  such  exhibits,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  been  very  popular 
or  would  have  long  survived.  The  midway  exhibits, 
with  snake  charmers,  fortune  tellers,  patent  medicine 
fakers,  fat  and  thin  people,  dwarfs,  and  ladies  who  today 
would  be  considered  rather  modestly  garbed  but  in  the 
Victorian  age  were  considered  quite  daring,  thrilled 
people  who  most  of  the  year  lived  a  rather  monotonous 
existence. 

Modern  people  living  in  an  age  of  aeronautics  cannot 
appreciate  the  thrill  that  came  with  the  regular  balloon 
ascensions  of  old  time  fairs.  Fortunately  we  have 
records  of  two  such  balloon  ascensions  at  Bristol  Fairs. 
The  first  balloon  landed  near  the  Bristol  Copper  Mine, 
having  reached  a  height  of  5300  feet.  The  second 
account  is  quite  interesting.  The  trip  was  thirty-one 
miles,  the  landing  being  in  Bolton.  The  voyage  took 
twenty-five  minutes  and  a  height  of  7920  feet  was 
reached. 

However,  the  greatest  drawing  card  at  the  old  time 
country  fairs  was  horse  racing.  It  is  probable  that 
interest  in  this  outstanding  event  was  accelerated  by  the 
fact  that  leading  citizens  of  this  section  entered  their 
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best  horses.  What  is  more,  they  drove  their  own  entries 
in  the  races.  Physicians,  merchants,  industrialists  and 
farmers,  all  well  known  to  every  citizen  in  the  vicinity, 
became  jockeys  during  fair  time.  While  the  professional 
jockey  was  not  unknown,  he  was  by  no  means  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  that  he  is  in  modern  times.  People  liked 
to  see  equestrian  owners  driving  their  own  horses  during 
the  races. 

Another  feature  that  added  lure  to  horse  racing  was 
the  large  amount  of  undercover  betting,  even  among 
staid  and  ordinarily  virtuous  citizens.  Pillars  of  society, 
like  deacons,  were  known  to  bet  on  horse  races  at  the 
local  fair. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
thought  which  led  people  in  New  England  to  regard 
betting  on  horse  racing  as  wicked.  It  has  never  been  so 
regarded  in  old  England,  and  as  a  famous  English  bishop 
remarked — “God  did  not  list  gambling  as  a  sin  in  the 
ten  commandments,  and  I  am  not  inventing  new  sins.” 
Neither  was  gambling  abhorred  in  early  New  England. 
Both  the  established  Congregational  Church  and  the 
Church  of  England,  which  were  the  only  religious  soci¬ 
eties  of  the  colonial  period,  used  lotteries  to  raise  money 
for  church  and  educational  purposes.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  impact  of  Methodism  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  following  the  War  of  the  Revolution  gave  us  this 
new  conception  of  what  was  right  or  wrong.  Methodism 
in  the  old  days  even  frowned  on  card  playing  by  its 
members,  and  severely  disapproved  of  drinking  alco¬ 
holic  beverages.  Early  Methodist  disciplines  disapproved 
of  everything  regarded  as  worldly.  Moreover,  Metho¬ 
dists  had  a  habit  of  trying  to  put  their  moral  conceptions 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  state.  This  has  been  true 
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from  the  making  of  betting  a  crime  down  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  18th  amendment.  The  result  was  that  in 
half  a  century  a  method  of  raising  money  freely  used  by 
churches  became  a  statutory  offense  in  Connecticut. 
However,  it  is  always  a  lot  easier  for  a  crusading  minor¬ 
ity  to  change  laws  than  it  is  to  change  human  nature. 
It  is  probable  that  added  zest  was  given  to  betting  on 
horses  at  old  Bristol  fairs  by  the  fact  that  the  practice 
was  illegal. 

Perhaps  this  discussion  of  gambling  on  horses  may 
seem  irrelevant.  From  a  practical  standpoint  it  is  not. 
To  a  degree  that  we  hardly  realize  today  horse  racing 
was  the  backbone  of  old  time  country  fairs  and  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  Bristol  Fair  would  have  re¬ 
mained  a  local  institution  for  thirty-three  continuous 
years  had  there  not  been  ample  opportunity  to  bet  on 
the  results  of  the  horse  races. 

Carrying  on  the  fair  was  not  easy  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  For  one  thing,  rain  insurance  on  such 
events  was  then  unknown  and  some  years  the  local  fair 
encountered  fall  storms  that  were  nearly  disastrous 
from  an  operating  viewpoint.  The  result  was  that  in 
1886  the  Fair  had  to  be  reorganized.  Originally  the 
Pequabuck  Agricultural  Society,  it  became  in  that  year 
the  Bristol  Park  Company.  From  the  start,  Wallace 
Barnes  was  connected  with  the  Fair.  The  grounds  called 
Hickory  Park  were  carved  out  of  his  farming  property 
at  the  West  Side.  When  the  fair  started,  Abijah  Catlin 
of  Harwinton  was  president,  and  Wallace  Barnes  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  However,  soon 
after  1871,  Wallace  Barnes  became  president,  a  position 
he  occupied  until  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  officers  who  took  over  for  the  Bristol  Park 
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Company  at  the  time  of  reorganization.  They  were 
Wallace  Barnes,  president;  Edward  Ingraham,  vice- 
president;  Carlyle  F.  Barnes,  secretary;  Miles  L.  Peck, 
treasurer;  D.  B.  Judd,  George  W.  Mitchell  and  Wm.  R. 
Hurd  were  members  of  the  executive  committee.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ingraham  was  president  of  the  E.  Ingraham  Clock 
factory,  Miles  L.  Peck  was  treasurer  of  the  Bristol 
Savings  Bank,  George  W.  Mitchell  was  known  from 
coast  to  coast  as  a  poultry  fancier.  Wm.  R.  Hurd  was, 
next  to  Wallace  Barnes,  the  town’s  most  important 
breeder  of  Jersey  stock. 

Real  Estate 

Wallace  Barnes’  career  as  a  real  estate  developer, 
dealer  and  speculator  received  its  inception  from  his 
ownership  of  the  large  farming  property  at  the  West 
Side.  The  town  was  slowly  and  steadily  growing,  and 
building  lots  in  this  section  were  in  demand.  Wallace 
Barnes  was  not  a  man  who  could  ignore  an  opportunity 
like  this.  From  the  sale  of  lots  out  of  his  farming 
property,  a  steady  process  that  continued  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  real  estate  dealings  branched  out 
into  every  section  of  Bristol.  He  purchased  when  he 
thought  the  price  was  right,  and  later  sold  at  a  profit. 
These  transactions  should  actually  be  listed  under  his 
trading  career,  for  essentially  they  were  trades  in  many 
instances. 

There  is  one  local  transaction  that  deserves  special 
attention.  The  Bristol  Press  of  March  9,  1871,  which 
incidentally  was  the  first  issue  of  the  Press ,  says : 

UH.  W.  Gridley  has  sold  to  Wallace  Barnes  a  plot 
of  Ground  100  feet  square  located  south  of  the  depot 
on  Main  St.  for  $1000.  Such  a  price  for  such  a  lot.” 
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If  Editor  Riggs  was  appalled  at  such  real  estate  infla¬ 
tion  in  1871  one  can  only  surmise  what  would  be  his 
opinion  of  present  realty  values  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Wallace  Barnes  did  not  confine  his  real  estate  activi¬ 
ties  to  Bristol.  Many  other  places  received  his  attention 
but  his  two  principal  outside  activities  were  shore 
developments.  The  first  was  at  Savin  Rock,  where  his 
dealings  were  on  an  extensive  scale.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  activity  here  was  profitable.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Savin  Rock  operations  led  Wallace  Barnes  into 
his  largest  and  only  disastrous  real  estate  activity.  This 
was  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  Island.  To  understand  this 
venture  it  is  necessary  to  study  its  background.  In 
August,  1871,  a  real  estate  boom  started  on  the  island 
that  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  miniature  of  the 
Florida  real  estate  boom  of  our  day.  Within  a  period  of 
six  weeks  there  was  a  surprising  advance  in  real  estate 
values.  Henry  B.  Hough,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Vineyard  Gazette  has  written  the  following  interesting 
comment  on  the  activity: 

“ The  banner  of  the  speculative  fever  was  shaken 
forth  with  all  its  folds  unloosed.  A  handsome  profit 
in  pocket  is  finite  and  conclusive  but  a  handsome 
profit  refused  is  an  invitation  and  a  challenge  to  the 
future ,  the  limitations  of  hard  fact  are  broken  down , 
the  whole  matter  is  translated  into  new  terms  with 
infinity  beyond.  Another  turn  of  the  screw — - indeed , 
the  screw  is  set  whirling  dizzily ,  and  no  one  can  guess 
where  it  will  stop.  The  handsome  profit  goes  begging: 
come  handsomer  profits ,  come  higher  prices ,  come 
more  lots ,  more  paper  cities .” 
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Normally,  winter  is  an  inactive  period  for  real  estate 
transactions  on  that  island,  but  not  so  the  winter  of 
1871-1872.  The  curious  part  of  the  boom  was  that  many 
of  the  developments  were  in  sections  that  to  this  day 
have  never  been  developed.  This  is  true  of  the  section 
Wallace  Barnes  was  interested  in.  In  February,  1872, 
Howes  Norris,  a  ship  chandler  and  island  sheriff, 
purchased  a  sightly  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon. 
While  he  was  caught  in  the  speculative  whirl,  one  must 
admit  that  the  site  had  possibilities.  The  land  was  on  a 
bluff,  with  Vineyard  Haven  Harbor  and  Sound  in  plain 
view. 

News  of  the  real  estate  activity  must  have  reached 
Bristol,  and  it  is  surprising,  considering  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  that  Wallace  Barnes  was  not  the  first  Bristol 
citizen  to  investigate  the  situation.  Rather,  it  was  a 
man  with  a  much  colder  temperament,  who  by  nature 
was  considerably  more  cautious  in  his  business  dealings. 

This  man  was  Edward  Ingraham,  then  head  of  the 
E.  Ingraham  clock  factory  of  Bristol.  Visiting  the 
island  during  the  spring  of  1872,  he  must  have  been 
quickly  impressed  with  Howes  Norris’  lagoon  property, 
since  he  paid  310,000  cash  for  a  half  interest.  Previously, 
Mr.  Norris  had  named  the  property  “Oklahoma.” 
Following  Mr.  Ingraham’s  investment  the  land  was 
surveyed  by  Richard  L.  Pease,  and  a  map  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  650  large  lots  was  placed  on  file  during  June, 
1872. 

If  we  are  surprised  at  a  man  of  Mr.  Ingraham’s 
conservatism  entering  this  speculative  picture,  much 
more  surprising  is  the  fact  that  at  a  later  date  William 
L.  Gilbert  of  Winsted  purchased  a  third  interest  in 
Oklahoma  for  35,000.  Mr.  Gilbert,  once  a  resident  of 
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Bristol,  later  founder  of  the  Gilbert  clock  business  in 
Winsted,  during  his  lifetime  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  hard  boiled  industrialists  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  He  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  penny-pincher,  and 
it  must  have  troubled  him  greatly  to  realize  very  soon 
that  he  had  made  a  bad  investment.  As  soon  as  he  did 
discover  his  mistake,  he  sold  his  entire  interest  in  Okla¬ 
homa  to  Wallace  Barnes  for  one  dollar. 

Wallace  Barnes  entered  the  Oklahoma  picture  as  a  lot 
purchaser,  later  purchasing  the  interest  which  Howes 
Norris,  Edward  Ingraham  and  William  Gilbert  had  in 
the  property.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  entirely  lost  faith 
in  the  venture.  In  1883  he  lost  a  little  more  than  half 
the  land  for  failure  to  pay  taxes  but  still  owned  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  year 
later,  in  1894,  his  heirs  sold  his  remaining  interest,  in 
keeping  with  their  policy  of  disposing  of  everything 
except  the  spring  manufacturing  business. 

His  first  local  advertisement  which  ran  in  the  Bristol 
Press  during  the  summer  of  1872  read  as  follows: 

“ Building  Lots  at  Martha' s  Vineyard. 

Several  truly  beautiful  cottage  sites  at  Oklahoma  Plot. 

May  be  secured  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Wallace  Barnes .” 

Thereafter,  nearly  every  summer,  the  Press  carried 
advertisements  regarding  lots  at  Oklahoma,  or  of  the 
hotel  completed  on  the  development  in  the  early 
summer  of  1876.  The  hotel  was  constructed  by  J.  T. 
Case  of  Bristol.  Case  built  many  homes  in  Bristol,  and 
any  one  familiar  with  his  style  of  Victorian  architecture 
can  easily  “spot”  them.  This  style  of  construction  he 
incorporated  into  the  hotel  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
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The  year  before  the  hotel  was  finished  Mr.  Barnes 
purchased  in  New  York  a  steam  launch,  about  forty  feet 
long.  During  part  of  the  time  this  launch  was  in  use, 
Fred  Horton,  very  well  known  in  Bristol,  was  engineer. 

The  purchase  of  the  launch  was  a  necessity  if  the 
hotel  was  to  prosper.  The  Oklahoma  development  had 
suffered  from  the  beginning  from  bad  transportation  to 
town.  The  promoters  made  an  effort  to  obtain  a  road, 
but  the  taxpayers  of  Vineyard  Haven  turned  them 
down. 

However,  with  the  purchase  of  the  launch  the  pro¬ 
moters  revenged  themselves.  The  launch  made  three 
regular  trips  a  day  to  either  Vineyard  Haven  or  to  what 
was  then  Cottage  City,  now  Oak  Bluffs.  Many  special 
trips  such  as  fishing  voyages  were  taken.  Wallace 
Barnes  was  personally  an  enthusiastic  deep-sea  fisher¬ 
man.  All  these  trips  required  the  opening  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge  on  Beach  Road,  for  which  the  town  had  to  bear 
the  expense. 

The  narrow  lagoon  entrance  where  the  drawbridge 
was  situated  was  also  occasionally  put  to  very  practical 
use.  Sometimes  schools  of  bluefish  would  enter  the 
lagoon.  When  this  happened,  Wallace  Barnes  would 
hastily  net  the  entrance  and  capture  a  large  part  of  the 
school  when  the  fish  attempted  to  return  to  sea. 

During  the  entire  period  when  Wallace  Barnes  oper¬ 
ated  the  hotel  it  was  popular.  Older  residents  of  Bristol 
will  understand  why  this  was  true  when  it  is  recalled 
Charles  H.  Tiffany  was  hotel  manager  part  of  the  time. 
During  different  periods  Tiffany  managed  the  Forest 
House,  Bristol  House  and  Gridley  House  in  Bristol,  and 
when  he  was  in  charge  these  hotels  enjoyed  a  wide 
reputation  for  their  unexcelled  cuisine. 
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The  hotel,  called  Oklahoma  Hall,  was  splendidly 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  point  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
water  level,  the  cliff  dropping  gradually  to  the  shore. 
For  some  reason  it  was  popular  with  musicians  and  stage 
stars.  This  gave  it  a  wide  reputation  for  its  conviviality 
and  parties,  some  of  which  enjoyed  a  rather  noisy 
reputation.  They  would  probably  be  considered  tame 
affairs  in  modern  times,  but  the  hotel  parties  were 
probably  judged  against  the  background  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  ten  thousand  pious  and  straight-laced  people  who 
attended  the  Methodist  campground  two  miles  away  as 
a  crow  would  fly.  During  the  summer  season,  about 
two  thousand  Baptists  also  assembled  around  their 
tabernacle  dedicated  in  1878.  Oklahoma’s  musicians 
and  stage  guests  were  probably  considered  somewhat 
worldly  by  their  evangelical  neighbors. 

The  summers  when  he  operated  the  hotel  at  Okla¬ 
homa  were  happy  years  in  the  life  of  Wallace  Barnes. 
Each  season  the  visiting  artists  prepared  several  con¬ 
certs  and  playlets.  The  group  constituted,  as  one  of 
their  number  wrote,  “a  self  sufficient  little  crowd  who 
sailed  and  swam  in  the  lagoon  and  held  clambakes  on 
shore.”  Commenting  on  the  hotel,  a  writer  in  the 
Bristol  Press  mentioned  that  “the  boating  and  bathing 
were  unexcelled.  Bluefish,  scup  and  small  fish  are 
plenty,  shell  fish  and  lobsters  abound.” 

Although  everything  seemed  delightful  at  the  hotel,  it 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  financial  responsibility.  It  was  a 
common  practice  to  pay  last  year’s  bills  with  this  year’s 
receipts.  If  this  did  not  suffice,  it  is  probable  that  some 
Bristol  enterprise  of  Wallace  Barnes  saved  the  day.  It 
was  his  decided  weakness  that  the  financial  side  of  his 
business  enterprises  was  hopelessly  confused. 
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One  year  after  the  death  of  Wallace  Barnes,  his 
entire  island  holdings  were  sold.  Three  years  later  a  big 
forest  fire  swept  the  section  of  the  island  near  the 
lagoon.  For  two  days  it  was  held  in  check,  but  the  third 
day  it  raced  to  the  lagoon,  leaving  nothing  in  its  path 
unburned.  Hotel  and  cottages  were  destroyed,  and  to¬ 
day  for  the  most  part,  Oklahoma  consists  of  scrub  pine 
and  oak.  When  it  was  purchased  in  1871  it  consisted  of 
fields  and  meadow  land. 

Oklahoma  was  never  anything  but  a  financial  burden 
to  Wallace  Barnes,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  took  the  burden  lightly.  Reverses  that  would 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  most  men  failed  to  dim  his 
optimism.  If  one  season  at  the  Vineyard  was  bad,  he 
never  for  a  minute  doubted  that  the  next  summer  would 
be  a  decided  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  ponder  why  Oklahoma  was  a 
failure.  Certainly  it  did  not  lack  an  attractive  setting. 
The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  usual, 
the  real  estate  boom  developed  far  more  properties  than 
the  public  was  ready  to  assimilate.  Further,  the  fact 
that  it  was  dependent  on  water  communication  may 
have  made  people  cautious.  However,  this  period  was 
one  of  the  most  colorful  in  the  amazingly  varied  life  of 
Wallace  Barnes. 


Hunter 

Beyond  question  the  favorite  diversion  of  Wallace 
Barnes  was  coon-hunting.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
accurate  and  say  “raccoon.”  However,  one  would  as 
soon  expect  a  New  England  hunter  to  refer  to  the  Latin 
title  (Procon  lotor)  as  to  refer  to  the  Indian-derived 
title  “raccoon.”  For  all  practical  purposes  this  animal, 
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which  John  Burroughs  termed  “that  brief  summary  of  a 
bear,”  is  universally  known  as  coon.  Ever  since  the 
settlement  of  New  England,  coon-hunting  has  been  a 
favorite  sport.  During  late  fall  and  early  winter,  coons 
are  fat  and  the  flesh  is  sweet,  the  result  of  many  raids 
on  corn  fields.  While  coons,  like  their  bear  cousins, 
hibernate,  they  do  not  turn  in  until  the  weather  gets 
extremely  cold  and  feed  is  difficult  to  find. 

John  Burroughs  has  left  us  this  interesting  account  of 
a  coon  hunt: 

“ But  if  he  ( the  dog)  strikes  a  trail  you  presently 
hear  a  louder  rattling  on  the  stone  waif  and  then  a 
hurried  hark  as  he  enters  the  woods ,  succeeded  in  a  few 
minutes  by  loud  and  repeated  harkings  as  he  reaches 
the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  the  coon  has  taken  refuge. 
Then  follows  a  pellmell  rush  as  the  cooning  party 
dash  up  the  hill ,  into  the  woods ,  through  the  brush  and 
darkness ,  falling  over  prostrate  trees ,  pitching  into 
gullies  and  hollows ,  till  finally ,  guided  by  the  baying 
of  the  faithful  dog ,  they  reach  the  tree” 

During  coon-hunting  season,  this  sport  had  priority 
over  anything  else  in  Wallace  Barnes’  program,  and 
before  the  season  finished,  neighbors  expected  to  see 
forty  or  more  coonskins  hanging  on  his  shed.  If  time 
was  limited,  the  ledges  east  of  Whigville  were  the 
favorite  coon-hunting  ground  as  they  are  today  for 
modern  hunters.  If  time  permitted,  Talcott  Mountain 
was  the  chosen  land.  At  least  once  every  fall,  Wallace 
Barnes  took  a  coon-hunting  trip,  lasting  several  days, 
in  New  York  state.  It  is  a  commentary  on  his  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  that  his  factory  hands  were  his  fre¬ 
quent  companions  on  these  hunting  expeditions.  One 
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who  went  most  frequently  was  Newell  Moulthrope,  a 
celebrated  coon  hunter  who  in  later  years  took  his  son, 
George  Moulthrope,  on  some  of  these  trips.  George 
Moulthrope  was  a  companion  of  Wallace  Barnes  on  the 
last  coon-hunting  trip  he  ever  enjoyed. 

Invariably  Wallace  Barnes  purchased  two  or  three 
coon-hunting  dogs  each  season,  paying  around  two 
hundred  dollars  each  for  the  animals,  which  generally 
came  from  Kentucky.  This  is  a  good  price  for  a  coon¬ 
hunting  dog  today  when  two  hundred  dollars  means 
much  less  than  it  did  during  Wallace  Barnes’  lifetime. 
As  a  rule  he  traded  these  dogs  to  farmers  when  the  coon¬ 
hunting  season  was  over,  taking  livestock  in  exchange. 
The  purchase  of  a  coon  dog  is  quite  a  speculation.  He  is 
only  valuable  as  long  as  he  specializes  in  coons.  How¬ 
ever,  if  he  backslides  into  chasing  rabbits,  foxes  or  deer, 
his  value  slumps  to  nearly  zero. 

If  Wallace  Barnes  was  willing  to  trade  his  hunting 
dogs  at  the  end  of  the  season,  there  was  always  one  dog 
that  trade  or  money  could  not  purchase.  This  was  the 
house  dog  who  invariably  followed  him  wherever  he 
went.  When  he  sat  down,  the  dog  would  lie  down;  when 
he  arose  the  dog  would  follow.  To  an  unusual  degree 
Wallace  Barnes  loved  all  animals  and  would  see  none 
of  them  abused.  However,  the  house  dog  was  the  center 
of  all  this  regard.  He  probably  would  have  agreed  with 
the  noted  English  divine,  the  Rev.  Reginald  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  that  dogs  have  souls  and  a  future  life  expectancy. 

Legal  Diversion 

It  may  seem  curious  to  term  lawsuits  a  diversion,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Wallace  Barnes  enjoyed  them. 
There  was  seldom  a  time  during  his  active  lifetime  when 
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he  did  not  have  a  lawsuit  on  his  hands.  One  of  the 
earlier  cases  was  the  contest  between  Wallace  and  his 
father,  Alphonso,  regarding  the  ownership  of  a  heifer. 
It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  only  a  brief  notice  of  this  suit 
between  father  and  son.  From  what  we  know  of  both 
principals  to  the  action,  the  case  should  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  detail  for  the  enjoyment  of  posterity. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  lawsuit  connected  with 
Wallace  Barnes  was  the  action  brought  against  him  in 
1885  by  the  Bristol  Manufacturing  Company  (South- 
side  Stockinette)  regarding  a  building  line  on  Main 
Street.  The  case  was  heard  before  a  jury  in  the  Superior 
Court  in  Hartford.  The  corporation  was  represented 
by  S.  P.  Newell  of  Bristol  and  Atty.  Gross  of  Hartford. 
Wallace  Barnes’  attorneys  were  Epaphroditus  Peck  of 
Bristol  and  Atty.  Steel  of  Hartford.  After  hearing  the 
case,  the  jury  decided  that  Wallace  Barnes  should  pay 
damages  of  one  dollar  to  the  Bristol  Manufacturing 
Company.  Most  defendants  would  have  regarded  such 
a  verdict  as  victory.  Not  so  Wallace  Barnes.  He 
promptly  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
upheld  the  verdict  of  the  lower  tribunal. 

Music 

It  may  seem  rather  incongruous  to  place  music  along 
with  coon-hunting  and  litigation  as  a  favorite  form  of 
recreation  for  most  men.  Not  so  with  Wallace  Barnes. 
One  would  expect  him  to  be  a  man  of  varied  tastes.  From 
early  life  he  was  fond  of  music,  a  trait  he  implanted  in 
his  son  Carlyle,  who  carried  the  interest  much  further 
than  the  father  ever  developed  it.  Wallace  Barnes’ 
opportunities  for  appreciation  of  music  during  his  early 
years  must  have  been  limited  to  three  sources.  In  Chap- 
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ter  five,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  early  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  choir,  which  was  the  first  source.  In 
common  with  other  New  England  communities,  Bristol 
sponsored  singing  societies  and  meetings,  as  a  second 
source.  During  the  winter  season,  the  singing-gather¬ 
ings  served  a  dual  purpose.  They  promoted  good  music; 
they  also  promoted  the  limited  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  social  position  of  the  singing  masters,  who 
frequently  came  from  larger  towns,  is  little  appreciated 
at  the  present  time.  Old-time  ballads  were  favorites, 
and  during  the  evenings  of  the  singing  meetings,  tune 
after  tune  was  sung  with  little  interruption.  In  Bristol, 
during  the  youth  of  Wallace  Barnes,  singing  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Academy  on  Federal  Hill  Green. 

It  is  probable  that  the  third  local  musical  influence 
was  most  prominent  in  shaping  the  keen  musical  appre¬ 
ciation  that  marked  Wallace  Barnes’  life.  This  was 
the  formation  of  the  first  local  band  in  1833,  when  he 
was  six  years  of  age.  This  band  made  a  very  fine 
appearance,  according  to  S.  B.  Jerome.  In  1842,  when 
Wallace  Barnes  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  second  local 
band  was  organized  as  the  successor  of  the  first.  Young 
Wallace  was  a  member  of  this  band,  and  according  to 
Jerome,  was  a  “cornucopatist.”  Today  he  would  be 
called  a  cornetist.  Jerome  was  also  a  member  of  this 
band,  and  has  left  an  interesting  description.  The 
instructor  was  no  less  a  person  than  Professor  Salvator 
Rossi  of  New  Haven,  a  well  known  composer  of  his  day, 
who  came  to  Bristol  evefy  week  for  band  practice.  The 
band  went  under  the  official  title  “The  Bristol  Brass 
Band.”  It  contained  five  buglers,  four  trombonists, 
four  cornucopatists,  two  ophicleidists,  three  snare- 
drummers,  one  bass  drum  and  cymbal  player  and,  as 
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Jerome  says,  an  “unheard  of  instrument  christened  the 
cow-droam.” 

Jerome  closes  his  description  of  the  band  with  the 
following  comment: 

“On  days  of  military  displays  the  services  of  the 
hand  were  in  request.  Several  political  meetings  and 
conventions  in  Hartford ,  Litchfield  and  other  places 
were  gladdened ,  and  of  course  successful  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  the  Bristol  brass  band.  Wherever  the 
band  travelled ,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  bright 
smiles  on  the  part  of  young  ladies  were  evidences  that 
the  band  boys  were  welcome .” 

Jerome  also  mentions  the  presence  of  the  band  at  a 
Whig  rally  of  1844  held  at  Academy  Hall  on  the  Green. 
Tracy  Peck  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  writes 
“As  may  be  imagined,  the  speeches,  the  songs,  and  the 
music  of  the  band  were  enjoyed  and  cheered  to  the 
echo.” 

From  the  time  he  joined  the  band  at  an  early  age, 
until  his  death,  Wallace  Barnes  was  the  active  pro¬ 
moter  of  good  music  in  Bristol. 

While  a  minor  incident,  the  fact  that  Wallace  Barnes, 
at  his  personal  expense,  placed  the  first  piano  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  is  not  without  significance.  In  his  case  it  was 
not  placed  there  to  promote  his  personal  popularity. 
It  was  donated  to  promote  good  music  in  what  was  then 
the  social  center  of  the  community. 

More  than  one  concert  in  this  hall  was  personally 
promoted  by  Wallace  Barnes.  The  Bristol  Press  of 
February  21,  1884,  describes  such  an  affair  “under  the 
management  of  Wallace  Barnes.”  It  says  the  concert 
“was  well  attended  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather.” 
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In  his  musical  criticism  of  the  gathering,  Editor  Riggs 
wrote  “Mr.  Hilliard  of  New  York  with  his  splendid 
tenor  voice  met  the  expectations  of  the  audience.  Mrs. 
Rockwood  of  Montreal  did  not  seem  to  be  in  as  good 
voice  as  usual.  Local  talent  included  C.  F.  Barnes, 
flutist  and  celloist.” 

The  most  ambitious  effort  of  Wallace  Barnes  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  music  in  Bristol  was  the  erection  in  1884  of 
the  “Odeon”  building  on  Main  Street  just  north  of 
where  the  Post  Office  building  stands.  According  to 
Webster’s  Dictionary  an  “Odeon”  is  “a  theatre  for 
musical  or  dramatic  performances.”  The  second  story 
of  the  building  was  “for  the  use  of  the  Bristol  Trio  Club 
and  Orchestra.”  A  series  of  musicales  was  held  in  this 
hall  up  to  the  time  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  1888.  The  first  series  was  given  by  the  Bristol 
Trio  Club  and  among  those  taking  part  were  Carlyle  F. 
Barnes,  cellist,  and  Herbert  Ladd,  flutist.  Price  of 
admission  was  fifteen  cents. 

In  connection  with  the  destruction  of  the  Odeon 
building  by  fire,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  office  of  “Fire 
Commissioner”  is  the  only  public  office  ever  held  by 
Wallace  Barnes.  Of  all  the  generations  covered  by  this 
book  he  was  the  least  interested  in  politics  and  public 
office.  This  is  somewhat  surprising  considering  his  wide 
popularity.  As  a  fire  commissioner,  he  was  active  in 
persuading  the  town  to  purchase  two  steam  fire  engines, 
one  for  the  Southside  and  the  other  for  the  Northside. 
At  the  Odeon  fire,  both  of  these  steamers  were  in  action. 
Since  a  fire  had  to  be  started  in  the  engines  after  an 
alarm  was  sounded,  any  fire  had  plenty  of  time  to  gain 
headway  before  streams  could  be  thrown  on  the  blaze. 
This  explains  why  the  Odeon  building  was  so  thoroughly 
wrecked  by  the  fire. 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  the  musical  side  of  the 
services  at  the  Congregational  Church  gave  Wallace 
Barnes  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  He  was  not  as  deeply 
religious  as  many  of  his  ancestors.  One  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  he  regularly  attended  church  for  two 
reasons;  he  was  continuing  a  Barnes  tradition,  and  his 
wife  made  him. 


Eliza  Fuller  Barnes 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  space  cannot  be  devoted 
to  Eliza  Fuller  Barnes.  She  was  married  to  Wallace  in 
1849.  She  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  character,  pos¬ 
sessing  many  of  the  qualities  lacking  in  her  husband. 
Had  she  so  desired,  she  could  undoubtedly  have  shaped 
the  life  of  her  husband  so  that  he  would  have  died  a 
much  wealthier  man.  Instead  of  following  such  a  course, 
she  placed  the  happiness  of  her  husband  above  every¬ 
thing  else.  If  she  realized,  as  she  often  did,  that  his 
actions  were  unwise  from  a  financial  standpoint,  she 
never  interfered  if  the  course  he  was  following  made 
him  happy.  With  her  keen  intuition,  she  realized  that 
as  an  orthodox  business  man  her  husband  would  be 
thoroughly  unhappy.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  lived  in  a  day 
when  the  place  of  women  was  supposed  to  be  strictly  in 
the  home.  She  would  have  made  a  most  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  partner  to  offset  the  sometimes-visionary  ideas  of 
Wallace  Barnes. 


Travels 

Outside  of  his  frequent  business  trips  to  New  York 
City  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  Island,  Wallace  Barnes’ 
travelling  was  limited  to  three  major  trips.  In  1876  he 
visited  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  and  on  return  wrote 
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an  account  for  the  Bristol  Press  which  was  published  in 
the  issue  of  June  8th.  He  lists  his  expenses  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  prospective  local  visitors. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Barnes,  he  made  a  trip  to  Florida 
in  1882.  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  visited  the  pine¬ 
apple  plantation  owned  by  his  close  friend,  Edward 
Ingraham,  which  was  situated  on  the  Indian  River. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1884,  he  visited  the 
Ice  Carnival  held  in  Montreal.  He  hugely  enjoyed  these 
trips  and  the  reason  that  he  did  not  travel  more  ex¬ 
tensively  is  probably  the  fact  that  his  many  activities  in 
this  vicinity  required  his  close  attention. 

Miscellaneous  Activities 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  active  a  life,  there  were 
many  miscellaneous  ventures  in  his  career.  In  his  trad¬ 
ing  capacity,  he  did  not  overlook  stocks,  and  several 
times  the  Bristol  Press  carried  advertisements  similar  to 
the  one  of  March  14,  1873 : 

“ A  few  shares  of  Manufacturing  stock  for  sale. 

Inquire ,  W.  Barnes ” 

He  never  really  qualified  as  an  investor.  Stocks  pur¬ 
chased  were  good  only  so  long  as  they  satisfied  his 
trading  instinct.  One  wonders  why  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  did  not  appeal  to  Wallace  Barnes.  The 
probable  answer  is  that  the  New  York  Jersey  Cattle 
Auction  offered  a  satisfactory  substitute.  After  all,  no 
one  man  can  engage  in  all  the  possibilities  for  trading. 

In  1871  the  American  Barge  Company  was  organized 
in  Bristol  with  W.  H.  Nettleton  as  president.  The 
directors  were  Mr.  Nettleton,  Josiah  Peck,  Edward 
Ingraham,  Nathan  L.  Birge  and  Wallace  Barnes.  The 
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company  built  several  coal  barges,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  two  thousand  tons.  The  corporation  was  not  a 
financial  success,  and  its  dissolution  probably  explains 
the  following  item  which  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Press , 
issue  of  July  13,  1876: 

“ Wallace  Barnes  has  sold  his  river  barge  and  it 
has  been  removed  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Housa- 
tonic.” 

The  Pequabuck  Oil  Company,  a  Bristol  corporation, 
was  organized  in  1865,  the  year  the  Civil  War  closed, 
with  a  capital  of  312,000,  considerable  monetary  value 
for  those  times.  Noah  Pomeroy  was  president  and  with 
him  were  the  following  directors:  S.  R.  Gridley,  W.  H. 
Nettleton,  Henry  A.  Seymour  and  Wallace  Barnes. 
Operations  were  carried  out  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  superintending,  but  the  venture  was  not  a  success. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  clockmaking  occupied 
the  dominant  position  in  local  industry.  With  few 
exceptions  every  present-day  industry  in  Bristol  sprang 
from  the  clock  business.  While  making  clock  springs  was 
the  major  line  in  the  early  Barnes  history,  only  once 
did  Wallace  Barnes  directly  venture  into  the  clockmak¬ 
ing  field,  an  industry  with  which  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  directly  connected. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Clock  Company  was  organized 
in  March,  1880,  with  Wallace  Barnes  and  his  two  sons, 
Carlyle  Barnes  and  Harry  Barnes,  together  with  Irenus 
Atkins,  holding  all  the  stock.  The  Barnes  Brothers 
Clock  Company  was  the  direct  successor  of  the  Atkins 
Clock  Company,  which  had  enjoyed  a  picturesque 
career  for  half  a  century.  Throughout  its  history,  the 
guiding  hand  was  the  Rev.  Irenus  Atkins,  better  known 
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as  “Priest  Atkins,”  who  was  an  ordained  Baptist 
minister.  For  many  years  he  was  the  active  pastor  of 
the  Southington  Baptist  Church,  and  until  the  end  of  his 
life  supplied  pulpits  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  also  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  Masonic  Lodge,  serving  his  time  as 
Master  of  Franklin  Lodge. 

His  first  clock  making  experience  was  in  the  firm  of 
Mitchell  &  Atkins  in  1830.  The  Mitchell  was  George 
Mitchell,  one  time  partner  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  This 
first  venture  continued  until  the  panic  of  1837,  which  for 
a  time  effectually  put  Irenus  out  of  business. 

However,  at  a  later  date  he  reorganized  the  business, 
taking  over  on  a  royalty  basis  various  patents  of  Joseph 
Ives,  including  his  wagon  spring  thirty  day  brass  clock. 
This  later  firm  went  bankrupt  in  the  panic  of  1857. 

In  1859  Irenus  organized  the  Atkins  Clock  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturing  calendar,  marine  and  30-hour 
brass  clocks.  The  statement  has  been  widely  made  that 
this  company  failed  in  1879.  In  fairness  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  adventurous  local  industrialist,  Irenus 
Atkins,  this  statement  deserves  correction.  While  the 
company  had  tough  sledding  in  the  “Black  Friday” 
panic  of  1873,  it  weathered  the  storm  and  did  not  dis¬ 
continue  business  until  the  latter  part  of  1879  after 
Irenus  Atkins  became  totally  blind.  The  business  was 
discontinued  with  all  claims  paid  in  full,  a  small  sum 
remaining  for  Irenus  Atkins.  The  Atkins  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  discontinued  business  in  December,  1879.  The 
Barnes  Brothers  Clock  Company  organized  in  March, 
1880.  Wallace  Barnes  stepped  into  an  “almost  going” 
business  with  fifty  years  background. 

It  is  highly  probably  that  “Priest  Atkins’  ”  stock  inter¬ 
est  in  the  new  concern  was  a  generous  gesture  on  the 
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Employee’s  time  book  during  1858,  carefully  kept  by  Wallace 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 

ABOUT  two  acres  of  Land,  with  Water  Power  and 
sjjji  Factory  Building.  The  main  shop  is  18x50  feet,  two 
JKaSLdtories  and  baarpasat ;  with  one  ell,  two  stories,  28x 
44  feet ;  one  tirn  rf?  nf|AjBT  tTT.  feet ;  one  other  lean- 

to,  12x30  feet,  one  ditto,  12x20  feet.  Also,  one  other  build- 
ingVt&ched,  16x24  feet ;  one  Blacksmith  Bbop,  16x66  feet, 
and  one  Brick  Office,  with  basement,  16x24  feet,  a  16-feet 
water  wheel  with  dam  sad  buildings  ,in  good  repair  ;  also, 
one-quarter  right  in  the  large  Reservoir  on  Fall  Mountain. 

The  above  Shops^re  t  Short  distance  south  of  the  Depot 
and  Post  Office.  Any"ptfrson  wishing  to  manufacture,  at  a 
small  expense,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  property. 

Price,  81,800.  WALLACE  BARNES. 

Bristol,  Conn  ,  Bept^gfeb,  1853.  3w82 


Early  advertisement  of  Wallace  Barnes 
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part  of  Wallace  Barnes,  who  was  a  man  who  could 
appreciate  ability  and  greatness  of  character. 

The  Barnes  Brothers  Clock  Company  remained  in 
operation  only  four  years.  The  reason  probably  is  the 
fact  that  in  his  later  years  Irenus  Atkins  failed  to 
modernize  his  plant.  Real  technological  progress  was 
rapidly  being  made  in  the  clock  industry  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  two  sons  of  Wallace  Barnes  who  had  active 
supervision  of  the  clock  business  realized  that  without 
considerable  outlay  competition  was  impossible.  The 
big  wooden  factory  building  which  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  West  and  Divinity  Streets  remained  in  the 
Barnes  family  until  it  was  destroyed  in  a  spectacular 
fire  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  January  15,  1894. 

Early  Springmakers 

There  were  probably  three  reasons  which  led  our 
first  clock  makers  to  adopt  weight-driven  mechanism 
for  operating  clocks.  The  most  important  was  the 
expense  of  importing  steel  springs  from  England  or  the 
Continent.  For  more  than  a  century  before  Bristol’s 
first  clockmaker  commenced  operations,  Europe  was 
familiar  with  clock  mechanisms  driven  by  coil-wound 
mainsprings.  Such  clocks,  however,  were  quite  expensive, 
and  a  luxury  for  even  the  wealthy. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  spotty  communication  and 
transporation  systems  of  the  time,  dependence  upon 
Europe  for  clock  springs  must  have  been  a  hectic  experi¬ 
ence.  Even  with  the  limited  production  of  early  days  it 
must  have  meant  a  dearth  of  clock  springs  for  local 
industry  over  considerable  periods  of  time. 

There  is  still  another  reason  which  relates  to  the 
natural  reaction  of  the  human  mind  to  change.  Lack  of 
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flexibility  in  human  thinking  has  been  a  handicap  to 
more  than  one  industry.  Over  a  considerable  period  all 
clocks  made  in  this  vicinity  were  operated  by  wooden 
movements.  Steel  springs  were  not  practical  for  such 
clocks.  The  net  result  was  that  when  the  transition  to 
metal  clock  movements  took  place  men’s  minds  were 
still  tied  to  weight  driven  mechanism.  They  were  loath 
to  acknowledge  the  obvious  fact  that  springs  were  much 
better  adapted  to  the  new  product. 

This  change  from  wooden  movements  was  much 
more  difficult  for  some  of  our  clockmakers  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  realized.  Several  were  absolutely  unable  to  ad¬ 
just  their  thinking  to  the  new  situation,  and  ultimately 
went  out  of  business.  The  student  of  local  history  is  fre¬ 
quently  surprised  to  note  the  number  of  local  industries 
which  have  gone  out  of  business,  due  to  failure  to  keep 
up  with  technological  changes. 

Legend  credits  Colonel  E.  L.  Dunbar  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  springmaker  in  America.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  other  legends,  the  continued  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  story  has  caused  it  in  time  to  be  accepted  as 
fact.  When  anyone  attempts  to  dislodge  an  accepted 
legend,  the  manuscript  becomes  dry  and  factual.  The 
reader  needs  imagination  to  see  the  significance  of 
pioneer  efforts  in  springmaking.  Unfortunately,  early 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  not  preserved  in  local  his¬ 
torical  records.  Still,  enough  information  has  been 
secured  to  make  it  certain  that  Colonel  Dunbar  was 
not  our  first  springmaker,  and  that  many  years  before 
he  entered  business  in  1847,  solid  foundations  had  been 
laid  for  his  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  whether 
Harvey  Wright,  Charles  Kirk,  Joseph  Ives,  or  his 
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nephew,  Joseph  S.  Ives,  Silas  Burnham  Terry,  John 
Pomeroy  or  Elisha  C.  Brewster  was  the  first  spring- 
maker  of  Bristol.  However,  all  the  above  named 
preceded  Colonel  Dunbar  in  this  field. 

The  only  record  of  Harvey  Wright  as  a  springmaker 
is  the  information  that  he  built  a  spring  factory  some 
time  around  1830-32.  He  was  the  father  of  Julius  and 
Filbert  Wright,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  in  spring¬ 
making  at  different  locations  in  Bristol. 

The  colorful  genius,  “Uncle  Joe”  Ives,  deserves  his 
niche  among  the  spring  pioneers.  He  did  not  take  out  his 
first  spring  patent  until  1838,  but  this  means  nothing. 
It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  produce  his  inventions 
several  years  before  applying  for  a  patent.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  “Uncle  Joe”  was  a  one-time  partner  of 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  He  was  also  well  known  to  Wallace 
Barnes.  From  1811  until  his  death  in  1862,  he  influ¬ 
enced  the  local  clock  business  more  than  any  other  one 
man. 

The  clock  spring  he  patented  in  1838,  the  so-called 
“wagon-spring,”  was  really  a  wagon-spring  in  miniature. 
When  the  eight-day  clock  was  fully  wound  it  lifted  the 
spring  about  an  inch.  “Wagon-spring”  clocks  have 
been  preserved  in  one-day,  eight-day  and  even  thirty- 
day  models.  The  time  the  clock  would  run  depended  on 
the  number  of  leaves  in  the  spring.  The  idea  was 
thoroughly  practical.  The  only  drawback  lay  in  the 
expense  of  producing  them.  While  the  number  of 
“wagon-spring”  clocks  now  in  existence  is  limited 
thousands  were  produced  during  the  lifetime  of  Joseph 
Ives.  For  at  least  forty  years,  “wagon-spring”  clocks 
were  manufactured  in  Bristol  by  Birge  &  Fuller,  Jona¬ 
than  Brown,  Irenus  Atkins  and  others.  The  Fuller  of 
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Birge  &  Fuller  was  Thomas  Fuller,  father  of  Mrs. 
Wallace  Barnes.  At  intervals,  “Uncle  Joe”  manu¬ 
factured  clocks  using  the  “wagon  spring.”  However,  he 
was  more  successful  as  an  inventor  than  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  royalties  he  received  from  the  “wagon 
spring”  were  an  important  item  in  keeping  his  financial 
condition  from  being  as  precarious  as  it  had  been 
previously. 

It  is  possible  that  Elisha  C.  Brewster  deserves  the 
title  of  Bristol’s  first  springmaker.  Certainly  he  was 
manufacturing  springs  at  an  early  date.  He  was  the 
developer  of  the  famous  brass  clock  spring.  Such  springs 
are  found  in  clocks  made  by  Brewster  and,  after  1843,  by 
Brewster  &  Ingrahams.  We  know  that  Brewster  was 
developing  his  brass  spring  prior  to  1832,  since  in  that 
year  he  hired  Charles  Kirk,  who  had  previously  been  in 
business  for  himself  on  Race  Street.  There  he  had  in¬ 
vented  a  fusee  for  Brewster’s  brass  spring.  Kirk  re¬ 
mained  with  Brewster  for  several  years,  but  some  time 
after  1842  he  manufactured  clocks  on  his  own  account 
in  Wolcott. 

Brewster’s  development  of  the  brass  clock  spring  took 
a  big  stride  forward  when  on  May  23,  1836,  his  foreman, 
Joseph  S.  Ives,  took  out  a  patent  on  a  brass  clock  spring. 
He  sold  his  patent  to  Mr.  Brewster.  Brass  springs 
produced  under  this  patent  were  made  for  many  years, 
possibly  as  late  as  1862.  Joseph  S.  Ives  kept  on  experi¬ 
menting  in  clock  springs,  and  on  May  4,  1838,  took  out 
a  patent  on  a  steel  clock  spring,  also  made  by  Brewster. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  manufacture  of 
brass  springs  originated  in  Bristol.  Some  authorities 
state  they  were  made  in  Holland  many  years  before. 
However,  if  such  is  the  case,  and  Bristol  spring  pioneers 
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had  knowledge  of  the  fact,  it  was  of  no  practical  value. 
They  had  to  discover  the  method  of  tempering  clock 
springs  made  of  brass.  Stranger  still,  after  a  hundred 
years  we  today  do  not  know  the  method  they  used  to 
put  sufficient  temper  into  brass  to  make  a  coiled  main¬ 
spring.  It  was  not  an  easy  process,  as  the  brilliant  Terry 
family  of  Plymouth  discovered.  They  experimented  in 
this  line  but  their  brass  springs  had  a  tendency  to  gran¬ 
ulate  and  break.  On  the  other  hand,  brass  clock  springs 
produced  by  Brewster  &  Ingraham  were  “warranted  not 
to  fail”  and  The  Trader  and  Canadian  Jeweller ,  issue 
of  April,  1944,  comments,  “Certainly  they  have  not 
failed  yet.”  The  production  of  brass  springs  for  both 
one-  and  eight-day  clocks  must  have  reached  some 
volume,  for  they  were  made  not  only  by  Elisha  Brewster 
and  Brewster  &  Ingrahams,  but  also  by  Elisha  Manross 
of  Forestville. 

More  than  one  of  the  Terrys  in  Plymouth  experi¬ 
mented  in  spring  production.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  Eli  Terry,  3rd,  who  manufactured  springs  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  previously  occupied  by  Silas  Burnham  Terry  for 
the  same  purpose.  Since  he  did  not  establish  his  business 
until  1862,  he  can  hardly  be  considered  a  pioneer. 

Silas  Burnham  Terry,  son  of  the  first  Eli  Terry,  was 
certainly  a  spring  pioneer.  He  has  the  honor  of  taking 
out  the  first  spring  patent  ever  issued  by  the  patent 
office  in  the  year  1830.  From  that  time  until  he  sold  his 
spring  process  to  Colonel  E.  L.  Dunbar  in  1847,  Terry 
was  constantly  perfecting  his  method.  His  shop  was 
located  at  the  head  of  “Bullhead  Street”  between 
Pequabuck  and  Terryville. 

His  coiled  clock  springs  were  hardened  and  tempered 
by  the  heated  tallow  method.  They  were  heated  directly 
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over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  then  dipped  in  heated  tallow. 
Terry  was  primarily  a  clockmaker  and  produced  springs 
for  his  own  business  rather  than  for  the  general  market. 
When  Colonel  Dunbar  purchased  the  process  in  1847, 
Terry  was  paid  five  hundred  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  regarding  John 
Pomeroy.  His  process  for  hardening  and  tempering 
springs  is  the  only  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
With  certain  refinements  and  improvements  it  is  the 
method  in  use  today.  John  Pomeroy,  a  small  clock 
manufacturer,  must  not  be  confused  with  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Noah  Pomeroy,  who  was  a  big  scale  clock 
producer. 

John  Pomeroy  had  developed  his  process  for  manu¬ 
facturing  springs  by  1845,  but  did  not  patent  it  until 
1848.  Possibly  he  took  out  the  patent  at  that  time 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  year  he  authorized 
Anson  L.  Atwood  to  use  the  method.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  Atwood  had  contracted  with  Brewster  &  Ingra¬ 
hams  to  manufacture  all  their  movements,  including 
springs.  This  was  the  first  large  scale  development  of 
the  Pomeroy  process.  When  the  A.  S.  Platt  &  Company 
was  formed  in  1849,  John  Pomeroy  was  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners.  We  shall  soon  discover  that  the  Wallace  Barnes 
Company  is  the  direct  successor  of  Platt  &  Company, 
so  that  it  is  fair  to  claim  that  the  method  discovered  by 
John  Pomeroy  in  1845  has  been  in  continuous  use  until 
the  present  time. 

Colonel  E.  L.  Dunbar 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  into  considerable  length 
regarding  Bristol’s  early  spring  history  in  order  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  Colonel  Edward  L.  Dunbar 
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was  not  the  first  springmaker  in  America.  This  legend 
has  been  incorporated  into  more  than  one  reputable 
publication,  and  so  far  as  known  has  not  been  hitherto 
denied. 

Although  Colonel  Dunbar  is  thus  removed  as  the 
first  springmaker,  there  is  still  a  high  honor  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  springmaking  where  his  place  is  secure.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  man  in  America  to  become  a 
specialist  in  spring  production.  Those  who  preceded 
him  and  several  who  followed,  regarded  spring  manu¬ 
facturing  as  a  subsidiary  to  clockmaking. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Colonel  Dunbar  in  1847 
purchased  from  Silas  Burnham  Terry  his  process  for 
producing  springs.  Later  he  abandoned  this  method 
for  the  Pomeroy  method.  Since  he  was  at  one  time  a 
partner  of  Wallace  Barnes,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  a  neighboring  competitor,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
study  his  characteristics. 

He  was  descended  from  a  Scotch  family  who  settled 
in  this  country  in  1655.  From  1840,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  resided  in  Bristol  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1872.  In  1845  he  purchased  the 
Chauncey  Jerome  residence  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street, 
now  the  Elks’  Club  of  Bristol.  Here  he  resided  as  a  close 
neighbor  of  Wallace  Barnes. 

Dunbar’s  interest  in  springmaking  came  from  the 
clock  business.  Early  in  life  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  the  famous  clockmaker  of  Greystone,  Silas 
Hoadley.  The  Colonel  was  an  energetic  and  enterprising 
man.  Like  Wallace  Barnes,  he  was  a  colorful  individual, 
but  there  was  this  difference.  Wallace  Barnes  was 
colorful  by  nature,  while  Colonel  Dunbar  made  every 
effort  to  present  a  favorable  appearance.  Like  Wallace 
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Barnes,  the  Colonel  had  his  ups  and  downs  in  the  spring 
business.  Sometimes  he  was  quite  well  fixed  financially. 
At  other  periods  the  reverse  was  true.  When  he  died  in 
1872,  his  estate  was  insolvent.  Wallace  Barnes  was 
absolutely  candid  during  periods  of  financial  reverses, 
while  the  Colonel  made  every  effort  to  present  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  prosperity  even  when  the  financial  tide  was 
running  against  him.  Both  men  were  inclined  to  take 
long  business  chances  which  made  them  poor  partners, 
for  neither  acted  as  a  check  on  the  other.  Both  men 
would  have  prospered  to  a  much  larger  degree  if  they 
had  aligned  themselves  with  business  partners  who  were 
capable  of  handling  financial  details.  The  reason  for 
Colonel  Dunbar’s  partnership  with  Wallace  Barnes, 
which  lasted  for  five  years,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Colonel’s  own  business  was  wrecked  by  the  business  de¬ 
pression  of  1857.  This  was  no  reflection  on  him,  for 
with  the  exception  of  Elisha  Welch,  most  local  industri¬ 
alists  came  to  grief  at  that  time. 

Following  the  death  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  the  spring 
business  was  reorganized  by  his  sons  under  the  name  of 
Dunbar  Brothers,  the  name  now  carried  by  a  division  jof 
the  Associated  Spring  Corporation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  during  most  of  the  period  in  which  Wallace 
Barnes  was  manufacturing  springs,  the  Dunbar  spring 
business  was  somewhat  the  larger  industry. 

A.  S.  Platt  &  Company 

In  1849,  two  years  after  Colonel  E.  L.  Dunbar  com¬ 
menced  business,  the  firm  of  A.  S.  Platt  &  Company  was 
organized  by  three  experienced  mechanics.  Of  Platt  we 
know  very  little.  Filbert  Wright,  the  second  partner, 
was  the  son  of  Harvey  Wright,  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
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in  the  local  spring  business.  The  third  partner  was  none 
less  than  John  Pomeroy,  whose  process  for  manu¬ 
facturing  springs  was  followed  by  the  company. 

While  the  new  firm  seems  to  have  considered  clock¬ 
making  its  primary  task,  it  made  a  direct  bid  for  outside 
spring  business.  An  advertisement  in  the  Connecticut 
Business  Directory  of  1851  called  attention  to  their 
eight-day  and  thirty-hour  clocks,  and  also  stated  that 
they  “make  to  order  of  the  best  material” — “Main¬ 
springs,  steel  cylindrical  and  flat  helix  hairsprings.” 

“Made  to  order”  has  been  the  rule  of  the  spring  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  start.  While  other  Bristol  industries 
carry  more  or  less  standardized  lines,  the  spring  business 
is  largely  a  custom  order  industry  to  this  day. 

The  Platt  firm  started  in  the  small  shop  located  where 
the  Wallace  Barnes  office  building  now  stands.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  new  partnership  prospered,  since  in  1851  they 
built  a  much  larger  shop  on  the  same  site.  They  were 
carried  under  by  the  panic  of  1857,  which  wrecked 
nearly  every  local  industry.  The  Jerome  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Haven  was  a  large  spring  customer,  and 
it  was  the  Jerome  failure  that  wrecked  the  Platt 
partnership. 

For  several  reasons  the  organization  of  the  A.  S.  Platt 
partnership  is  of  decided  significance  in  the  life  of 
Wallace  Barnes.  For  a  period  he  worked  in  the  Platt 
shop,  gaining  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  spring 
business  there.  This  was  the  spring  business  where  the 
lasting  technique  of  John  Pomeroy  was  in  use,  and 
Wallace  Barnes  was  close  to  the  inventor  of  this  process. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Pomeroy  patented  his  method 
in  1848,  the  year  before  the  Platt  partnership  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Further,  when  the  Platt  business  was  wrecked 
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by  the  panic  of  1857,  it  was  Julius  Wright,  brother  of 
Filbert,  who  took  over  the  business,  and  it  was  Wright 
who  sold  out  to  Wallace  Barnes.  In  a  practical  sense  it 
maybe  said  that  A.  S.  Platt  &  Company  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  present  Barnes  business,  and  that  the 
Wallace  Barnes  Company  of  today  are  successors  of 
A.  S.  Platt  &  Company.  It  is  an  interesting  sidelight  to 
remember  that  both  Platt  &  Company  and  Julius 
Wright  experimented  in  hoop  skirts.  Had  either  party 
held  on  a  little  longer,  he  would  have  reaped  a  quick 
fortune  in  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  of  Bristol’s 
interesting  industrial  history. 

Wallace  Barnes — Springmaker 

Perhaps  the  above  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer, 
since  during  the  first  period  Wallace  Barnes  was  in  the 
spring  business  such  activity  was  greatly  subordinate  to 
the  manufacture  of  hoop  skirts.  How  he  managed  to  get 
into  the  spring  or  hoop  skirt  business  is  one  of  those 
stories  that  exemplify  the  statement  that  “truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,” — it  forcibly  illustrates  the  state¬ 
ment  previously  made  that  Wallace  Barnes  was  a  born 
Yankee  trader. 

When  Platt  &  Company  folded  up  during  the  1857 
panic,  Wallace  Barnes  was  employed  by  them  at  31.25  a 
day.  At  this  period,  weekly  payment  of  wages  was  un¬ 
known  in  Bristol.  Theoretically,  wage  payments  were 
made  once  a  month,  but  during  periods  of  financial 
stringency  it  was  not  uncommon  for  wages  to  run  six 
months  before  being  paid. 

Finally,  it  became  clear  that  Platt  &  Company  would 
be  unable  to  meet  their  wage  obligations,  and  the 
management  apparently  offered  to  make  payment  in 
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processed  material.  One  who  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  was  Wallace  Barnes,  who  took  hoop  skirt 
wire  in  payment.  Loading  the  wire  into  a  wagon,  he 
drove  to  Albany.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Platt  &  Company 
had  some  previous  dealings  with  a  store  proprietor  in 
Albany,  for  Wallace  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a 
ready  purchaser.  Unfortunately,  during  the  panic  the 
store  proprietor  was  also  short  of  cash,  so  he  offered  to 
trade  his  store  for  the  wire  that  could  be  manufactured 
into  hoop  skirts.  Although  Wallace  Barnes  had  no 
desire  to  go  into  the  retail  business  in  Albany,  he  made 
the  trade  and  at  once  looked  around  for  a  purchaser  for 
the  store.  Within  a  few  days  he  made  another  wild 
trade,  namely,  taking  a  Missouri  farm  he  had  never 
seen,  for  the  store.  He  at  once  returned  to  Bristol,  where 
he  traded  the  farm  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  for  many 
years  operated  by  one  “Hop”  Holt  on  School  Street. 
Soon  afterward  he  sold  the  blacksmith  shop  for  31600 
hard  cash.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars  had  a  lot  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  during  a  time  like  this,  and  with  it  he 
secured  from  Julius  Wright  the  former  Platt  business 
on  Main  Street.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Wright  had 
found  continued  operation  of  the  business  quite  a 
problem. 

The  Hoop  Skirt  Bonanza 

During  the  first  period  of  Wallace  Barnes  as  a  local 
industrialist,  we  must  remember  that  spring  manu¬ 
facturing  was  quite  subordinate  to  the  production  of 
crinoline  or  hooped  skirts.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  particular  fashion.  Certainly  they  were  in 
vogue  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  since  we  have  a  por¬ 
trait  of  her  thus  adorned  at  the  time.  Probably  their  use 
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was  limited,  since  up  to  Bristol’s  “crinoline  period”  this 
process  of  widening  the  skirt  was  by  the  artificial  aid  of 
whalebone.  There  must  have  been  some  limit  as  to  the 
amount  of  whalebone  available  for  the  purpose.  While 
the  crinoline  always  carried  a  certain  amount  of  class 
distinction,  this  aspect  must  have  been  much  more 
marked  during  the  time  when  the  style  depended  on 
whalebone. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  crinoline  ever  obtained 
much  foothold  in  America  until  after  the  hooped  skirt 
was  reintroduced  by  the  fashion  dictators  of  Paris 
around  1853.  For  even  the  hooped  skirt  had  gone  out  of 
style  in  Europe  following  the  impact  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  change  in  political  thinking  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  women’s  dress  little  appreciated 
today.  The  trend  was  not  so  apparent  in  America  where 
the  hard  life  of  the  colonial  period  made  simplicity  in 
female  attire  an  absolute  necessity.  However,  by  1853 
the  industrial  revolution  had  gone  far  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  prosperous  class  much  more  numerous  than  had 
existed  during  colonial  days,  and  this  group  more  and 
more  looked  to  Paris  for  fashions.  Indeed,  the  well- 
known  fashion  writer,  Iris  Brooke,  suggests  that  “the 
crinoline,  when  perfected,  was  a  genuine  reform”  in 
women’s  dress.  To  understand  this  it  must  be  realized 
that  following  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
women  dressed  scantily.  When  the  period  of  political 
reaction  set  in  at  the  time  of  Prince  Metternich,  the 
pendulum  of  fashion  swung  in  the  opposite  direction. 
To  quote  Iris  Brooke  on  the  subject: 

“ If  women  have  never  dressed  so  scantily  as  they  did 

about  1800 ,  they  have  probably  never  been  so  warmly 
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A  woodcut  of  the  early  buildings  of  the  Dunbar-Barnes  partnership, 

showing  “Crinoline  Hall” 


First  buildings  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company 
on  the  site  of  the  present  plant 


As  Fire  Commissioner,  Wallace  was  active  in  providing 
the  best  equipment  of  the  times 


Bristol’s  observance  of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
was  colorful  and  impressive 
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clad  as  in  the  'forties.  Five  or  six  petticoats ,  with 
much  solid  padding ,  were  quite  normal .  But  the 
weight  of  so  many  garments  must  have  been  intolerable , 
and  the  crinoline ,  when  perfected ,  <2  genuine 

reform .” 

It  has  been  said  that  “Modesty  in  Dress  is  Where  You 
Are.”  This  is  only  a  partial  statement  of  fact.  Modesty 
in  dress  has  also  depended  on  the  age  you  live  in,  and 
the  social  opinions  of  political  leaders. 

Iris  Brooke  writes  of  “the  crinoline  when  perfected.” 
She  undoubtedly  refers  to  what  was  called  the  “arti¬ 
ficial  crinoline”  in  contrast  to  the  whalebone  variety. 
This  consisted  of  a  frame  of  flexible  steel  bands,  some¬ 
times  adjustable  with  steel  springs.  The  Ciba  Review , 
May  1943,  published  in  Basle,  carries  an  article  by 
W.  Born  in  which  he  states  that  the  “artificial  (steel) 
crinoline  was  placed  on  the  market  in  the  autumn  of 

1856. ” 

This  is  of  decided  interest  since  we  are  certain  that 
Bristol  was  producing  steel  crinolines  by  this  date,  if  not 
earlier.  When  Platt  &  Company  failed  in  the  panic  of 

1857,  they  were  manufacturing  this  article  since  it  was 
steel  crinoline  wire  that  Wallace  Barnes  took  in  pay¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  Julius  Wright,  who  took  over  the 
Platt  business  for  about  one  year,  continued  the  crino¬ 
line  or  hoop  skirt  industry,  while  at  the  same  period,  or 
possibly  earlier,  his  brother  Filbert  Wright  was  manu¬ 
facturing  hoop  skirts  or  crinolines  on  Union  Street.  Silas 
R.  Gridley  was  also  one  of  the  pioneer  hoop  skirt  makers 
and  continued  in  the  business  for  many  years.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  Colonel  E.  L.  Dunbar  was  experi¬ 
menting  in  this  line  before  the  ’57  financial  depression. 
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When  the  crinoline  fashion  vogue  hit  Bristol  it  came 
with  a  rush,  and  Wallace  Barnes  found  it  advisable  to 
take  in  an  experienced  partner,  namely,  Colonel  E.  L. 
Dunbar.  Although  three  different  years  are  given  by 
local  historical  writers  for  the  formation  of  this  partner¬ 
ship,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  1858  is  correct.  In 
actual  cash  the  Colonel  seems  to  have  advanced  3300 
and  Wallace  Barnes  31200.  Later  in  the  year,  Barnes 
made  two  other  additional  advances  totalling  3800.  It 
is  doubtful  if  so.  modest  a  local  investment  ever  had 
such  a  rapid  and  large  return.  Bristol  rapidly  became 
the  center  of  the  hoop  skirt  or  crinoline  business. 

The  most  accurate  description  of  this  mushroom 
business  has  been  left  us  by  Edward  B.  Dunbar,  later 
one  of  the  partners  of  Dunbar  Brothers.  The  New  York 
manager  of  Dunbar  &  Barnes  was  one  William  T. 
Tomkins.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Edward  B.  Dunbar 
was  sent  to  assist  him,  later  himself  becoming  New 
York  manager.  His  graphic  description  of  the  flush 
days  of  the  partnership  is  as  follows: 

“ The  factory  in  Bristol ,  the  older  portion  of  the 
Wallace  Barnes  Company' s  plant ,  the  old  town  hall 
building ,  and  the  Funck  building  {now  the  Main 
Street  warehouse  of  C.  Funk  £5*  Son,  Inc.)  was  run¬ 
ning  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  with 
three  shifts,  each  shift  working  eight  hours.  {It 
should  be  noted  that  three  eight-hour  shifts  were  most 
unusual  for  the  period  and  far  advanced  for  the  time.) 
The  spring  business  of  the  firm  was  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  hoop  skirt  business  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  old  factory  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  town  hall  building,  known  as  Crinoline 
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Hall ,  was  a  shed  with  open  sides  at  the  first  floor  and 
in  this  shed  quantities  of  pine  wood  was  piled ,  for  use 
in  tempering  the  hoop  steel.  The  tempering  was  done 
in  the  second  story.  The  braiding  was  done  by  girls 
in  the  present  Funck  ( warehouse )  building. 

“ The  hoops  were  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped 
each  day  to  New  York.  The  firm  had  a  branch  of  the 
factory  there  at  Murray  Street  and  employed  200  girls 
in  finishing  the  skirts  for  the  retail  market.  The  output 
of  the  Bristol  factory  was  very  much  larger  than  the 
New  York  branch  could  finish  up ,  and  the  major 
portion  of  each  shipment  was  sold  to  the  concerns  that 
made  a  business  of  finishing  the  skirts. 

u  Every  morning  there  was  a  scramble  for  the 
barrels  when  unloaded  at  the  Murray  Street  office. 
There  were  always  two  or  three  men  after  each  barrel 
and  of  course  only  one  could  buy.  Mr.  Dunbar  said 
that  he  always  sold  to  the  man  who  was  sitting  on  the 
barrel.  After  the  scramble  the  precious  hoops  were 
again  loaded  on  a  dray ,  bills  made  out  to  the  purchasers 
and  by  noon  every  barrel  had  been  delivered  and  paid 
for.  So  great  was  the  demand  that  the  Dunbar  and 
Barnes  customers  would  have  willingly  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  if  they  could  have  been  assured  that  the  hoops 
would  be  delivered  promptly.  The  scramble  was ,  how¬ 
ever ,  the  popular  way  of  buying  and  the  hoops  were 
paid  for  when  delivered 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  his  very  interesting  description 
of  the  local  hoop  skirt  industry,  Edward  B.  Dunbar 
states  that  the  tempering  was  done  in  Crinoline  Hall, 
later  for  many  years  Bristol’s  town  hall.  Fortunately, 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  this  tempering  process  ac- 
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curately,  due  to  information  left  by  the  late  John  S. 
Barnes,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company.  John  S.  Barnes  was  the  nephew  of 
Wallace  Barnes. 

He  recalled  that  in  his  boyhood  days  he  used  to  find 
hoop  skirt  frames  coiled  up  and  held  in  place  by  a  brass 
clip  which,  if  removed,  allowed  the  frame  to  expand  into 
a  straight  piece  of  wire  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
clock  spring  will  expand  if  released  from  its  ring.  In  a 
paper  delivered  before  New  England  Gas  Association  in 
1937,  Raymond  W.  Cook,  then  Works  Manager  of  the 
Wallace  Barnes  plant,  commented  on  the  above,  saying: 

66  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  hoop  skirt  frames 
were  hardened  from  the  strip  in  a  continuous  furnace, 
that  is,  a  furnace  for  hardening  a  continuous  strip  of 
steel  which  was  drawn  through  the  furnace  from  one 
coil  to  another.  This  type  of  furnace  apparently  was 
used  in  P re-Civil  War  days.” 

Mr.  Cook  further  comments  that  this  was  probably 
the  first  hardening  and  tempering  furnace  of  the  type  in 
the  country.  He  says : 

uYou  can  imagine  our  amazement  some  twelve  years 
ago,  when  we  read  that  a  patent  had  been  issued  to  a 
well-known  steel  company  for  using  the  principle  of 
drawing  flat  strip  stock  through  round  pipes  in  a 
furnace,  when  to  our  knowledge  the  practice  was  in  use 
some  seventy  years  before .” 

In  closing  his  comment  on  this  type  of  furnace,  Mr. 
Cook  observed  that  lately  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
“bright  hardened  strip  steel,”  which  led  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  back  to  the  same  type  of  furnace 
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used  in  1858.  Changes  made  are  the  use  of  gas  as  a  fuel 
instead  of  wood  or  coal  and  the  introduction  of  an 
atmosphere  in  the  pipes  to  prevent  discoloration  of  the 
steel. 

During  this  period  both  Wallace  Barnes  and  Colonel 
Dunbar  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  business,  and  had 
more  wealth  than  they  ever  possessed  at  a  later  date. 
For  this  reason  there  has  been  considerable  speculation 
as  to  why  they  dissolved  partnership  in  1863.  No  one 
can  accurately  say  at  this  late  date,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  political  differences  were  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  reasons.  It  is  certainly  known  that  Colonel  Dunbar 
had  strong  Southern  leanings.  He  supported  Breckin¬ 
ridge  (Southern  Democrat)  in  1860.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wallace  Barnes  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  Re¬ 
publican,  who  supported  Lincoln  in  1860  and  through¬ 
out  the  Civil  War.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the 
feeling  that  existed  regarding  the  vital  issue  between 
“Copperheads,”  Southern  sympathizers,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  as  the  war  progressed.  Everyone  realized  that 
the  issue  was  coming  to  a  focus  in  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1864,  when  McClellan  stood  for  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  is  doubtful  if  political  feeling  ran 
higher  anywhere  than  in  Bristol,  where  Lincoln  was  de¬ 
feated.  There  were  few  local  men  who  championed  their 
respective  positions  more  vigorously  than  Wallace 
Barnes  and  Colonel  Dunbar.  Both  men  held  deep  and 
positive  convictions.  Probably  the  situation  became  so 
explosive  that  the  two  partners  could  no  longer  remain 
in  the  same  business.  Wallace  Barnes  became  sole 
owner.  With  his  usual  business  acuteness  he  perhaps 
realized  that  the  crinoline  fashion  was  running  its 
course,  for  he  sold  the  business  to  Benjamin  and  Dore- 
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mus,  a  New  York  concern.  They  continued  to  operate  it 
until,  in  1866,  the  factory  that  stood  on  the  site  where 
the  main  building  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  now 
stands  was  destroyed  by  fire.  As  a  result,  Benjamin  & 
Doremus  left  Bristol,  and  Bristol’s  most  unusual  busi¬ 
ness  chapter  came  to  an  end. 

There  are  several  interesting  sidelights  on  the  local 
crinoline  episode  worth  mentioning.  Dunbar  &  Barnes 
so  dominated  the  situation  that  historians  have  failed  to 
mention  that  they  had  a  fairly  lively  competitor  in  the 
firm  composed  of  Silas  R.  Gridley,  Samuel  Sutliff  and 
Filbert  Wright.  This  business  was  managed  by  Julius 
Wright.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Sutliff,  the  rest 
of  the  group  had  previous  experience  in  the  business. 
Both  Gridley  and  Filbert  Wright  were  pioneers  in  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  new  fashion,  while  Julius  Wright  was  engaged 
in  the  business  when  he  took  over  Platt  &  Company  and 
before  selling  to  Wallace  Barnes.  The  Gridley-Sutliff- 
Wright  partnership  operated  in  the  factory  building  of 
S.  Emerson  Root,  long  a  landmark  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  School  Streets. 

That  there  was  money  in  the  crinoline  business  is 
attested  by  the  settlement  made  when  Colonel  Dunbar 
withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Dunbar  &  Barnes  on  July  4, 
1863.  Wallace  Barnes  assumed  all  the  obligations,  and 
in  addition  agreed  that  Dunbar  should  take  311,000  in 
cold  cash  from  the  business.  Considering  that  both 
partners  had  been  liberally  rewarded  during  the  period 
of  the  partnership  it  is  evident  that  Colonel  Dunbar 
made  a  good  investment  when  he  put  3300  cash  into  the 
business  on  January  11,  1858. 

There  is  always  the  tendency  to  think  of  money 
values  of  former  times  in  terms  of  today’s  purchasing 
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power.  From  the  wages  paid  by  Dunbar  &  Barnes  in 
1859,  four  years  before  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
we  have  a  graphic  reminder  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  highest  wage  scale  was  183^  cents  per  hour,  and 
from  that  sum  the  amount  decreased  to  the  five  cents 
per  hour  paid  the  women  workers. 

The  Fire  of  1866 

The  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  main  plant  of 
Wallace  Barnes  on  May  29,  1866,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  spectacular  fires  of  Bristol.  The  loss  was  340,000 
in  terms  of  money  at  that  time.  Probably  most  of  the 
loss  was  machinery  and  valuable  stock.  When  a  fire 
started  in  a  combustible  wooden  factory  of  that  day, 
there  was  not  much  that  could  be  done  to  stop  it.  The 
only  public  protection  the  town  possessed  was  one  hand- 
powered  pump  with  hose.  Nothing  daunted,  Wallace 
Barnes  moved  a  large  barn  from  his  West  Side  farm  to 
Main  Street,  and  placed  it  on  the  foundations  of  his 
former  factory  building.  It  was  so  well  remodeled  that 
unless  one  knew  the  history  he  would  never  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  good-looking  wooden  factory  had  been 
formerly  a  barn.  It  served  long  and  well  as  an  industrial 
unit,  being  replaced  by  the  present  administration 
building  in  1917. 

In  connection  with  the  fire  of  1866,  Wallace  Barnes 
with  his  farsighted  vision  had  just  completed  a  wire¬ 
drawing  plant,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  same 
catastrophe.  This  was  unfortunate,  since  it  fitted  well 
into  spring  production.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
concern’s  producing  its  own  raw  material  was  to  rest 
dormant  for  over  half  a  century,  until  the  East  Bristol 
mill  department  was  constructed  in  1914.  The  very 
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fact  that  Wallace  Barnes  anticipated  such  a  move  at  a 
much  earlier  date  reveals  his  vision.  The  fact  that  he 
did  not  again  attempt  such  a  venture  is  attributable  to 
his  financial  status  following  the  1866  conflagration. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Wallace  Barnes  the  steel  used 
in  making  springs  was  imported  from  England.  The 
business  was  transacted  through  the  agency  of  Wetherell 
Brothers  of  Boston,  a  firm  still  doing  business  in  that 
city.  They  deserve  credit  for  standing  by  Wallace 
Barnes  under  all  business  conditions  and  helping  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  valuable  industry. 

At  this  point  a  word  of  caution  should  be  given,  lest 
we  think  of  the  spring  business  conducted  by  Wallace 
Barnes  from  the  time  of  the  fire  in  1866  to  his  death  in 
1893  in  the  light  of  the  graphic  history  of  Dunbar  & 
Barnes,  or  the  size  and  importance  of  the  present-day 
Wallace  Barnes  Company.  During  the  period  from  1866 
to  1893,  the  Wallace  Barnes  spring  industry  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  business.  This  was  probably  in  part 
due  to  his  varied  interests  already  sketched  in  this 
chapter.  It  would  be  easy  to  reason  that  a  man  with 
such  diverse  interests  could  not  possibly  give  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  one  industry.  Against  this  viewpoint  rests 
the  fact  that  Dunbar  Brothers,  engaged  in  the  same 
line,  never  exceeded  the  Barnes  output  by  any  large 
margin.  Both  Edward  B.  and  Winthrop  Dunbar  gave 
the  closest  attention  to  their  industry.  The  only  out¬ 
side  interest  of  Edward  B.  Dunbar  was  politics,  and 
Winthrop  Dunbar’s  life  was  centered  in  his  business.  It 
is  possible  that  the  reason  neither  local  spring  business 
expanded  more  was  the  fact  that  the  necessary  backlog 
of  additional  orders  did  not  exist  at  that  time. 

From  a  record  of  1874  we  find  that  Wallace  Barnes 
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was  employing  thirty-five  hands,  and  had  a  main  shop 
and  two  tempering  shops.  While  at  that  time  he  had  a 
fifteen  horsepower  steam  engine,  the  principal  depend¬ 
ence  was  upon  water  power.  At  that  period,  both  Dun¬ 
bar’s  and  Barnes’  depended  mainly  on  water  power,  us¬ 
ing  steam  only  in  dry  seasons.  For  a  time,  the  water  was 
carried  from  a  pond  at  the  corner  of  South  and  Church 
Streets  in  an  open  raceway,  which  was  built  by  Al- 
phonso  Barnes  for  Platt  &  Company.  However,  in 
1882,  Wallace  Barnes  installed  a  two-foot  iron  tube 
covered  by  earth  to  carry  the  water.  While  the  water 
came  directly  from  the  above  mentioned  pond,  its  main 
source  was  the  so-called  “Old  Reservoir”  on  South 
Mountain. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Wallace  Barnes  did  not  have  to 
worry  regarding  the  time  limit  of  his  water  rights.  The 
leases  on  the  pond  at  the  corner  of  South  and  Church 
Streets  and  the  penstock  do  not  expire  until  A.D.  2850. 

The  buildings  described  in  the  preceding  chapter 
comprised  the  total  Barnes  plant,  with  one  exception, 
until  his  death.  This  exception  was  a  fireproof  building 
for  storing  his  steel  stock,  erected  in  1882.  The  Press  of 
April  3, 1882,  said: 

“ There  will  not  be  a  particle  of  wood  anywhere  in 

the  building .” 

His  steel  stock  was  the  big  financial  item  of  the 

\ 

business.  The  census  of  1870  showed  him  carrying  fifty 
tons  of  steel  valued  at  320,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  fifty  tons  of  the  same  grade  of  steel  today  would  be 
worth  approximately  315,000.  However,  at  the  present 
time  it  would  be  turned  over  much  more  rapidly. 
During  the  year  prior  to  1870,  Wallace  Barnes  informed 
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the  census  bureau  that  the  total  annual  value  of  his 
production,  finished  product,  was  $30,000.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  1870  he  was  employing  only 
fourteen  men. 

The  Bristol  Press  of  April  24,  1890,  checked  up  the 
number  of  hands  employed  at  various  Bristol  factories. 
Wallace  Barnes  was  credited  with  22  employees  and, 
curiously  enough,  his  nearby  business  rival,  Dunbar 
Brothers,  reported  exactly  the  same  number.  The 
largest  factory  was  E.  Ingraham,  with  550  hands. 
However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  three-year-old 
youngster  named  New  Departure  had  40  employees. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  hardening  and  tempering  were 
the  crucial  points  in  the  early  spring  industry.  It  was  a 
time  when  valuable  industrial  methods  were  closely- 
guarded  secrets.  Early  in  his  business  career  we  have 
record  of  where  Wallace  Barnes  exacted  a  one  thousand 
dollar  bond  from  four  different  men  that  without  his 
permission  they  would  never  “reveal  the  process,  mode 
or  manner”  of  hardening  or  tempering  the  springs. 

Far  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  Wallace 
Barnes’  genius  as  an  inventor.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  his 
temperament  which  was  almost  the  reverse  of  the  plod¬ 
ding  patience  usually  associated  with  inventors.  Still 
his  inventions  in  the  spring  field  were  important  since 
some  of  them  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  for  they  are 
still  in  use. 

Wallace  Barnes  learned  the  hard  way  regarding  the 
importance  of  taking  out  a  patent.  Early  in  life,  before 
he  was  married,  he  perfected  his  first  spring  invention. 
Apparently  anticipating  only  limited  use  he  did  not 
bother  about  a  patent.  However,  the  idea  took  hold  and 
ten  years  later  he  applied  for  a  patent  only  to  be  refused 
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because  the  invention  was  by  that  time  in  general  use. 
He  never  made  this  mistake  again. 

His  first  recorded  patent  was  of  real  value,  proven 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  in  use.  It  is  the  separate 
assembled  outer  clasp  or  loop  for  clock  springs.  This 
invention  is  universally  used  today  since  the  patent 
rights  long  ago  expired.  This  patent,  Number  59943, 
was  taken  out  in  1866,  the  year  the  Barnes  factory  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Previous  to  this  time-saving  inven¬ 
tion  the  loop  of  clock  springs  had  been  annealed,  a  more 
expensive  process. 

A  year  later  he  was  granted  a  patent  on  tempering 
coiled  clock  springs  in  a  form.  Previously  such  springs 
had  been  hardened  on  trays.  The  furnace  used  by 
Wallace  Barnes  was  probably  the  first  of  its  type  in  the 
country.  There  was  no  control  of  temperature  except 
by  eye,  and  no  means  of  atmosphere  control  except 
through  the  process  of  combustion,  which  proves  that 
tempering  was  then  an  art.  As  the  years  advanced  the 
inventive  genius  of  Wallace  Barnes  did  not  diminish. 
During  February  1882  the  Bristol  Press  noted  that: 

“ Wallace  Barnes  has  obtained  a  patent  on  a 
machine  for  rolling  blanks  for  clock  springs .” 

This  was  patent  254101  and  the  purpose  of  the 
machine  was  to  roll  the  blank  so  that  it  was  thinner  at 
the  inner  end  and  thicker  at  the  outer  end.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  tapering  process.  While  the  patent 
had  interesting  possibilities  it  is  difficult  to  find  how 
extensively  it  was  put  into  practical  use. 

The  real  achievement  of  Wallace  Barnes  in  the  spring 
business  was  that,  with  the  help  of  his  son  Carlyle,  he 
managed  to  keep  going  the  foundations  of  an  industry 
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that  was  to  develop  into  the  largest  business  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  This  was  no  easy  task. 

During  his  lifetime  he  witnessed  three  major  improve¬ 
ments  which  essentially  aided  the  growth  of  the  town. 
These  were  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1850,  the 
organization  of  the  Bristol  Water  Company  in  1884, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Bristol  Electric  Light  Company 
in  1886.  This  was  one  of  the  pioneer  electric  light  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States,  and  its  street  lights  were 
supported  for  many  years  by  private  subscription.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  lights  was  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
South  Streets  to  which  Barnes  was  a  contributor.  How¬ 
ever,  Wallace  Barnes  never  connected  his  plant  with  the 
public  water  works,  depending  for  drinking  water  on  a 
private  spring,  and  for  industrial  water  on  his  penstock. 

When  he  died  in  1893,  the  country  was  in  one  of  its 
periodic  depressions.  There  seems  to  be  a  legend  that 
Wallace  Barnes  died  more  or  less  insolvent.  This  is  far 
from  the  truth.  However,  it  is  true  that  he  left  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  in  the  line  of  liquid  assets  which  his 
estate  could  turn  into  ready  cash,  very  badly  needed  by 
the  business  at  this  critical  time.  The  actual  appraisal 
of  his  estate  was  367,905.15.  However,  of  this  amount 
340,860.82  was  in  real  estate. 

The  total  value  of  his  tools  and  machines  at  the 
factory  was  34,520.44.  Accounts  receivable  amounted 
to  39,440.88.  Other  items  consisted  of  notes  due  to  the 
amount  of  32,677.64  and  various  remaining  items.  As 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  his  estate  was  left  in  a 
critical  situation.  When  he  died  on  March  28,  1893, 
men  could  frankly  say  that  Bristol  would  not  see  his  like 
again.  His  was  a  personality  exceedingly  hard  to 
duplicate  in  any  community. 
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CONTRASTS  in  personalities  are  always  an 
interesting  study.  Frequently  the  sharpest 
differences  are  found  between  father  and  son. 
This  was  true  of  Wallace  and  Carlyle  Barnes. 

Dr.  Paul  Kammerer,  famous  Austrian  biologist, 
writes:  “Most  of  our  physical  and  mental  characteris¬ 
tics  we  have  inherited  from  our  parents,  from  our  grand¬ 
parents,  from  our  forbears  in  the  dark  past.  We  have 
acquired  only  a  few  of  these  characteristics  in  the  course 
of  our  individual  life.” 

It  is  clear  that  with  few  exceptions  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Carlyle  Barnes  were  inherited  from 
his  mother’s  side  of  the  family.  His  middle  name,  Fuller, 
was  well  chosen  for  he  was  essentially  a  Fuller.  The 
Fullers  were  an  old  New  England  family  descended 
from  Edward  Fuller  who  came  over  on  the  first  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower.  Thomas  Fuller,  grandfather  of  Car¬ 
lyle  Barnes,  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics  that 
made  his  grandson  a  successful  business-man.  In  the 
pioneer  industrial  days  of  the  community  he  was  noted 
for  business  aggressiveness  tempered  by  prudence.  The 
devastating  panic  of  1837  proved  that  this  was  a  rare 
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combination.  It  enabled  Thomas  Fuller  to  remain 
solvent  during  this  period,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
clock  business  with  which  he  was  associated  held 
considerable  paper  made  worthless  by  the  depression. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  noted  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Fuller,  Eliza  Fuller  Barnes,  possessed  a 
degree  of  financial  discernment  that  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  her  husband  had  he  appreciated  it.  As  it 
was,  she  transmitted  this  essential  Fuller  trait  to  her 
son.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  early  in  life  she 
influenced  him  against  scattering  his  energies,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  father,  and  toward  concentrating  on  one 
job  and  doing  that  well.  This  explains  the  prompt 
liquidation  of  the  varied  enterprises  of  Wallace  Barnes 
following  his  death.  Carlyle  Barnes  seemed  to  have 
adopted  the  motto  of  St.  Paul:  “This  one  thing  I  do.” 
The  spring  business  became  the  supreme  effort. 

Left  to  his  natural  inclination,  music,  rather  than 
manufacturing,  would  have  been  the  dominating  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  life.  There  is  little  in  his  early  boyhood  that 
was  out  of  the  ordinary  with  the  one  exception  that  he 
took  a  precocious  interest  in  music  at  the  early  age  of 
two  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Barnes 
family  to  enjoy  a  graded  school  curriculum.  By  the 
time  he  attended  the  South  Side  School  it  has  reached 
the  dignity  of  four  common  grades.  It  made  an  effort  to 
teach  higher  subjects  but  such  courses  were  still  quite 
spotty  and  evidently  were  not  satisfactory  to  Carlyle’s 
parents. 

The  result  was  that  he  entered  a  preparatory  school 
in  Hartford.  It  was  known  as  the  Pavilion  Family 
School,  taking  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sit- 
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uated  on  Pavilion  Street.  The  following  letter  from  the 
School  has  been  preserved: 

“ The  bearer ,  Carlyle  F.  Barnes ,  has  been  in  my 
family  and  under  my  instruction  for  a  year ,  or  more , 
and  has ,  during  that  time ,  maintained  a  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  scholarship ,  ^  #  gooJ  name  for 

sobriety  and  orderly  behavior. 

Signed:  James  Bird ,  Pavilion  School 

Hartford ,  ft. 

Dec.  20, 1868 ” 

From  the  Pavilion  School  he  entered  Williston 
Academy  at  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  evidently 
in  an  advanced  grade  since  he  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1870.  Williston  must  have  made  a  special  appeal  to  the 
mind  of  Wallace  Barnes.  When  Carlyle  Barnes  com¬ 
menced  his  secondary  instruction,  preparatory  schools 
were  still  confined  to  rigid  instruction  in  the  ancient 
classics.  The  purpose  of  Samuel  Williston  in  founding 
his  academy  was  to  provide  a  school  where  scientific 
courses  would  be  studied  on  the  same  plane  as  the  study 
of  the  classics.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  how  drastic 
a  departure  this  was  from  the  usual  instruction  of  the 
period. 

Indeed,  Samuel  Williston  did  not  find  it  easy.  His 
first  principal,  Josiah  Clark,  who  held  office  until  1863, 
vigorously  resisted  the  change.  It  was  not  until  1863, 
about  five  years  before  Carlyle  Barnes  entered  the 
academy,  that  Marshall  Henshaw  became  principal. 
Fully  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  Samuel  Williston, 
he  rapidly  broadened  the  curriculum  so  that  science 
was  pursued  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  the  estab¬ 
lished  courses.  Appreciating  this  cooperation  the 
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founder  gave  freely  of  his  money  to  equip  laboratories 
for  scientific  research. 

It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that 
Carlyle  Barnes’  instruction  at  Williston  fitted  him  well 
for  the  industrial  career  he  was  to  follow.  Certainly  it 
was  far  more  valuable  than  instruction  at  a  school 
whose  primary  outlook  was  training  teachers  and 
ministers. 

Life  in  Hartford 

Following  his  graduation  from  Williston,  Carlyle 
Barnes  did  not  enter  college.  Instead  he  spent  seven 
years  in  Hartford  receiving  a  practical  business  training 
that  must  have  been  invaluable  in  later  years. 

During  this  period  he  resided  in  Hartford,  commuting 
week-ends  to  and  from  Bristol.  His  first  employment  in 
Hartford,  which  lasted  about  three  years,  came  through 
his  father’s  connection  with  the  spring  business.  The 
firm  was  Blodgett  &  Clapp,  then  located  at  47-55 
Market  Street.  They  were  importers  of  steel,  at  times 
supplying  the  Wallace  Barnes  factory.  The  firm  is  still 
in  the  same  business  in  Hartford  and  today  officials 
remember  hearing  about  the  “Barnes  boy”  from  Bristol, 
formerly  in  their  employment. 

The  following  four  years  were  spent  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Hartford  office  of  Cheney  Brothers.  To 
work  for  Cheney  Brothers  might  well  have  been  the 
goal  of  any  ambitious  young  man  during  this  period. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  Cheney  industry  was  considered 
a  model,  not  only  for  excellence  in  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  methods,  but  also  for  benevolent  paternalism 
towards  the  town  of  Manchester. 

Its  product  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  which  there 
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is  any  record.  Silk  culture  in  China  dates  back  to 
2640  B.C.  almost  3,200  years  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe.  As  early  as  1683  silk  was  raised  and  woven  in 
Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  Assembly  of  1763 
offered  ten  shillings  bounty  for  each  one  hundred  mul¬ 
berry  trees  planted  and  another  three  pence  for  each 
ounce  of  raw  silk  produced.  Under  this  stimulus  silk 
culture  in  Connecticut  grew  to  important  proportions. 

The  only  local  record  giving  evidence  of  silk  culture 
in  Bristol  is  that  Sibyl  Ingraham,  who  married  Edwin 
Woodruff  of  Southington  in  1795,  wore  a  wedding  gown 
of  silk  from  worms  of  her  own  raising.  She  also  spun  the 
silk,  dyed  it  and  made  the  dress.  The  Bristol  Press  of 
December  6,  1888,  states  that  the  gown  was  carefully 
preserved  in  Southington. 

Few  people  realize  that  Cheney  Brothers  experi¬ 
mented  with  silk  culture  for  a  number  of  years  before 
manufacturing  silk.  About  1833  they  established  a  mul¬ 
berry  tree  nursery  in  Manchester.  When  the  nursery 
was  established  “Morus  Multicaulis”  trees  were  worth 
about  four  dollars  a  hundred.  In  1835  they  were  worth 
ten  dollars  a  hundred,  1836  thirty  dollars  a  hundred  and 
before  the  devastating  panic  of  1837  reached  the  silk 
industry,  trees  were  valued  at  from  one  to  two  dollars 
each.  By  1836,  The  Cheneys  had  at  least  6,000  silk¬ 
worms  whose  eggs  were  worth  35.50  an  ounce. 

The  bubble  finally  burst.  Cheney  Brothers  had  real¬ 
ized  the  situation  by  1837  and  early  in  1838  the  firm, 
which  had  previously  confined  itself  to  silk  culture, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Soon  they  gained 
leadership  in  the  new  industry  and  by  the  time  Carlyle 
Barnes  entered  their  employment  they  enjoyed  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  for  the  quality  of  their  products. 
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Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  seven  years  busi¬ 
ness  training  Carlyle  received  while  working  for 
Blodgett  &  Clapp  and  Cheney  Brothers. 

Germany — Music 

During  the  years  at  Hartford  an  inner  conflict  must 
have  been  raging  within  the  mind  of  Carlyle  Barnes,  a 
conflict  that  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  During 
this  period  he  was  deciding  on  his  major  life  work.  That 
his  choice,  music,  was  not  final  does  not  minimize  the 
inner  strife  that  took  place  at  this  time. 

The  emotional  struggle  in  making  what  seemed  a  life¬ 
time  decision  was  not  made  easier  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  his  parents’  desire  that  he  should  follow  the 
Barnes  tradition  and  become  a  business  leader.  Only 
those  who  have  faced  the  question  whether  to  follow 
their  parents’  hopes  when  choosing  a  vocation,  realize 
how  difficult  a  problem  this  is.  The  intellectual  side 
must  have  demanded  that  he  follow  a  business  career. 
The  emotional  side  called  for  making  music  a  lifetime 
profession;  for  those  who  knew  him  in  later  years,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  emotions  were  for  a  time 
victorious. 

When  once  the  die  was  cast  he  determined  to  secure 
the  best  musical  training  that  could  be  obtained.  This 
led  him  on  January  25,  1877,  to  leave  for  Munich, 
Germany.  All  his  life  he  had  enjoyed  music.  Now  he 
proposed  to  subject  this  pleasure  to  logical  study  and 
development.  He  did  this  at  a  time  when  Americans 
were  more  or  less  indifferent  to  all  but  what  might  be 
called  popular  music.  It  was  a  day  when  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  regarded  it  as  “sissy”  for  a  man  to  be  seriously 
interested  in  artistic  pursuits  unless  there  was  the  pros- 
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pect  of  making  money.  Indeed,  making  money  was 
regarded  as  justification  for  selecting  a  vocation.  Those 
who  threw  away  such  opportunities  were  regarded  with 
thinly-veiled  contempt.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
required  a  lot  of  courage  to  run  counter  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion.  However,  throughout  his  life  Carlyle  F. 
Barnes  displayed  outstanding  qualities  of  courage  and 
persistance. 

When  he  set  sail  for  Germany  it  was  on  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamer  Bremen  sailing  for  the  port  of 
the  same  name.  Members  of  his  family  were  at  the  pier 
in  New  York  to  see  him  off  on  his  journey. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Munich  of  1877 
had  scarcely  been  touched  by  Prussian  influence.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  up 
to  1870  and  only  became  a  part  of  united  Germany 
under  the  impact  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Munich  probably  interested  Carlyle  Barnes  as  an  art 
as  well  as  a  musical  center.  It  is  known  that  before 
leaving  Europe  he  visited  Italy,  going  as  far  south  as 
Rome.  Much  of  his  time  on  the  peninsula  was  spent 
visiting  the  famous  art  galleries. 

While  in  Munich  he  received  instruction  in  flute 
playing  under  the  best  available  talent.  The  flute  was 
his  favorite  musical  instrument.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  taken  up  any  other  musical  instrument 
had  he  not  been  forced  into  it  by  a  later  dearth  of 
musical  talent  in  Bristol. 

The  flute  was  well  known  before  the  time  of  recorded 
history.  Ancient  Egypt  and  China  were  familiar  with 
this  wooden  wind-instrument  whose  technical  possibili¬ 
ties  are  practically  unlimited  for  a  good  player.  Munich 
was  the  logical  center  of  flute  instruction  at  the  time 
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Carlyle  Barnes  visited  Europe.  Theobald  Boehm  of 
that  city  in  1846  invented  a  flute  which  still  carries  his 
name.  This  flute  divided  the  columns  of  air  by  means  of 
lateral  holes  which  made  it  one  of  the  most  perfect 
wind  instruments  ever  devised. 

While  in  Munich,  Carlyle  Barnes  received  the  desired 
musical  instruction.  Still  the  inner  conflict  did  not 
abate.  He  had  gone  to  Europe  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  music  was  to  be  his  life’s  main  objective.  Some¬ 
time  during  his  stay  on  the  Continent  this  belief  was 
shaken.  Possibly  at  Munich  he  realized  how  much  time 
and  money  are  necessary  if  one  is  to  rise  to  the  summit 
in  the  field  of  music.  While  always  an  exceptionally 
good  musician  he  recognized  his  limitations.  This  was 
the  sharp  dividing  line  between  father  and  son.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  did  Wallace  Barnes  recognize  his  qualifications. 
Carlyle  Barnes  was  much  too  realistic  to  ignore  them. 

During  this  period  of  hesitation  there  arrived  a  letter 
from  home  that  finally  influenced  his  decision.  His 
father  wrote  that  together  with  his  son  Harry,  he 
intended  to  reorganize  the  Atkins  Clock  Company. 
Carlyle  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  new 
business.  On  the  face  of  it  the  offer  looked  attractive. 
Over  a  long  period  the  Atkins  Clock  Company  had 
built  up  a  splendid  reputation  for  producing  a  good 
product.  The  result  was  that  Carlyle  left  Europe  with 
the  determination  to  make  business  his  vocation  and 
music  the  principal  recreation. 

Before  returning,  he  visited  England.  Leaving  that 
country  on  the  steamer  California ,  he  reached  Bristol 
on  July  8,  1880,  and  quickly  took  his  place  in  the  varied 
enterprises  of  Wallace  Barnes,  including  the  new  clock 
business. 
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On  December  25,  1879,  Wallace  Barnes  had  been 
appointed  trustee  in  liquidation  of  the  Atkins  Clock 
Company.  While  disposing  of  the  assets  he  became 
intrigued  with  the  idea  of  reorganizing  the  business. 
The  practical  operation  he  turned  over  to  his  two  sons, 
Carlyle  and  Harry,  expecting  them  to  build  up  a  pros¬ 
perous  business.  There  is  the  possibility  that  another 
thought  may  have  prompted  the  new  enterprise.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  lifetime  of  Wallace  Barnes,  clock  springs 
had  been  his  leading  item  of  manufacture.  However, 
throughout  this  period  one  clock  company  after 
another  commenced  the  production  of  their  own 
springs  to  the  detriment  of  Wallace  Barnes’  business. 
As  active  a  mind  as  that  of  Wallace  Barnes  must  have 
visioned  the  possibility  of  increasing  his  spring  business 
by  operating  a  clock  subsidiary.  The  idea  of  entering  a 
business  regarding  which  he  had  limited  knowledge 
probably  never  appealed  to  the  practical  mind  of  Car¬ 
lyle  Barnes.  It  soon  became  evident  that  additional 
capital  was  needed  if  the  new  enterprise  was  to  be  a 
success.  The  result  was  that  the  Barnes  clock  business 
was  liquidated  in  1884.  Carlyle  Barnes  became  more 
convinced  than  ever  regarding  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying:  “Put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  and  watch  that 
basket  closely.” 

Wallace  Barnes  took  a  step  in  October,  1881,  which 
must  have  met  with  the  approval  of  Carlyle.  This  was 
the  construction  of  a  brick  hardening  shop  in  connection 
with  the  spring  business.  Tempering  and  hardening  were 
still  skilled  arts,  depending  on  the  ability  and  sometimes 
the  sobriety  of  the  worker.  This  department  was  a  very 
important  part  of  the  spring  business. 
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Difficulties 

From  1884  to  the  death  of  Wallace  Barnes  in  1893  the 
main  task  was  to  keep  the  financial  affairs  of  his  various 
enterprises  in  a  solvent  condition.  This  was  a  difficult 
undertaking.  Whenever  short  of  money  Wallace 
Barnes  had  not  the  slightest  compunction  about  raiding 
the  treasury  of  the  spring  business.  Frequently  Wallace 
needed  money  for  the  Jersey  cattle  trade.  Carlyle 
Barnes  once  confided  to  a  friend  that  he  grew  to  hate 
the  sight  of  a  cow. 

General  business  conditions  showed  no  improvement 
during  this  period. 

Few  now  appreciate  the  real  apprehension  with 
which  bankers  and  industrialists  viewed  the  growing 
political  storm  which  was  emerging  from  western 
prairies.  First  the  growing  political  power  of  the  Green¬ 
back  Party,  later  the  real  power  of  the  Populist  Party 
which  was  to  merge  with  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
climax  campaign  of  1896,  all  these  movements  directly 
influenced  business  trends. 

There  were  even  severe  repercussions  in  conservative 
Bristol.  The  Populists  took  over  the  local  Democratic 
Party  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  old-line  element.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  entered  Bristol  at  this  time,  reaching  a 
local  membership  of  over  two  hundred.  This  progressive 
movement  was  a  new  experience  for  Americans. 
Bankers  became  cautious  and  industrialists  hesitated 
to  commit  themselves  on  new  ventures.  The  political 
uncertainty  which  existed  from  1884  to  1896  added  to 
the  burdens  Carlyle  Barnes  faced  during  this  interval. 
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Music 

Considering  the  burdens  he  faced  it  was  fortunate 
that  at  this  time  the  life  of  Carlyle  Barnes  was  filled 
with  interesting  experiences.  On  July  31,  1884,  he 
became  leader  of  the  Bristol  Cornet  Band.  This  was  a 
well-established  band  which  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  Bristol  Press  of  March  29,  1872,  said: 

“If  Bristol  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  anything  it 
is  her  well  trained  and  skillful  Cornet  Band.” 

This  statement  might  appear  to  be  exaggerated  by 
local  pride  but  the  Waterbury  American  during  Novem¬ 
ber  1876,  verified  the  opinion: 

“ The  Bristol  ( Cornet )  Band  made  a  most  favor¬ 
able  impression  here.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  one  of  the  best  bands  in  the  State.  Bristol 
may  well  be  proud  of  it.” 

While  the  band  was  good,  so  evidently  were  the 
members.  The  Bristol  Press  of  May  11,  1871,  eulogized 
them  as  follows: 

“ The  members  are  sober ,  upright ,  respectable  and 
most  of  them  religious  men  and  neither  at  home  nor 
abroad  have  they  disgraced  themselves  by  improper 
conduct.” 

At  the  time  Carlyle  Barnes  assumed  leadership  of  the 
Cornet  Band  it  was  holding  rehearsals  in  the  Odeon 
building.  This  edifice  had  in  a  large  measure  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  its  founder,  Wallace  Barnes,  for  it  had 
become  the  cultural  center  of  the  community.  Here 
were  held  forums,  lectures  and  debates.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bristol  Orchestra,  also  led  by 
Carlyle  Barnes.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  orches- 
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tra  that  he  took  up  the  violoncello,  popularly  known  as 
the  “cello.”  This  musical  instrument  is  the  third  largest 
member  of  the  violin  family  and  its  full,  rich  tones  are 
essential  to  a  well-rounded  orchestra.  Since  the  Bristol 
Orchestra  was  very  popular,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
elderly  people  remember  Carlyle  Barnes’  musical  talent 
in  connection  with  the  “cello”  rather  than  the  flute, 
which  was  his  first  love  in  the  field  of  music. 

Many  public  musicals  were  given  in  the  Odeon  and 
larger  affairs  such  as  the  notable  musical  plays  of  the 
day  were  carefully  rehearsed  there.  The  musical  plays 
were  sponsored  by  what  the  Bristol  Press  termed  “The 
new  musical  organization.”  The  Press  announced  that 
the  new  group  which  was  comprised  of  forty-one  mem¬ 
bers  would  follow  a  regular  course  of  musical  study.  It 
produced  some  of  the  best  operettas  of  the  day  such  as 
“The  Frogs  of  Windham,”  the  “Mikado,”  “Chimes  of 
Normandy”  and  “Pinafore.” 

Carlyle  Barnes  also  took  a  sincere  interest  in  church 
music  which  he  greatly  improved,  not  only  at  the  Con¬ 
gregational  but  also  at  the  Baptist  Church. 

Anyone  as  musically  minded  as  Carlyle  F.  Barnes 
would  have  noticed  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  Bristol  Press ,  June  23,  1881. 

“ Music  Teaching 

The  undersigned ,  having  completed  a  course  of 
study  at  the  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati ,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  teaching ,  wishes  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
Bristol ,  Plainville ,  and  vicinity ,  that  she  is  prepared 
to  give  piano  and  organ  instruction  to  all  who  may 
desire  it.  A  share  of  the  public  patronage  is  solicited . 
Terms ,  $10.00  for  20  lessons . 

Lena  H.  Forbes ,  Forestville ,  Conn.” 
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During  the  next  few  years  Carlyle  Barnes  and  Lena 
H.  Forbes  met  frequently  at  musical  affairs.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  result  was  that  the  Bristol  Press  of  October  8, 
1885,  carried  under  “Social  Events”  a  notice  of  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Forbes  to  Carlyle  Barnes  on  October 
first.  Among  numerous  wedding  gifts  was  a  service  of 
chinaware  presented  by  the  Bristol  Orchestra  of  which 
both  bride  and  groom  were  members.  Both  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  in  this  marriage  fortunately  enjoyed 
mutual  interests,  which  is  an  ideal  situation. 

For  many  years  after  their  marriage  the  young  couple 
had  to  live  prudently  since  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Barnes  family  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  financial  tide  did 
not  turn  for  the  better  until  about  1900.  During  the 
intervening  period  the  musical  talent  of  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnes  materially  helped  the  family  income. 

The  Crisis 

The  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Carlyle  F.  Barnes 
came  when  Wallace  Barnes  died  in  March,  1893.  He 
was  faced  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  any 
man  had  to  make.  The  affairs  of  Wallace  Barnes  were 
in  a  deplorable  state  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Outstand¬ 
ing  obligations  were  substantial  and  pressing.  Of  ready 
cash  and  liquid  assets  there  was  practically  nothing. 

There  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  prior  to  his 
father’s  death  the  son  had  determined  to  liquidate  all 
the  business  enterprises  of  Wallace  Barnes  with  the 
exception  of  the  spring  business.  However,  it  is  known 
that  many  of  the  best  business  minds  of  the  community 
strongly  advised  the  young  man  against  attempting  to 
rehabilitate  the  spring  business.  There  were  sound 
reasons  for  such  advice. 
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The  most  imperative  need  of  any  industry  is  credit. 
Without  sound  credit,  business  operations  are  extremely 
difficult.  It  was  still  the  period  of  long  term  credits  and 
credit  was  even  more  important  in  1893  than  today. 
Practically  the  only  sound  asset  possessed  by  the 
Wallace  Barnes  business  was  the  ability  and  character  of 
Carlyle  F.  Barnes.  From  every  other  standpoint  the 
prospect  was  almost  hopeless.  The  plant  had  not  been 
materially  improved  since  Civil  War  days,  the  only 
exceptions  being  some  inventions  of  Wallace  Barnes. 
The  leading  line,  clock  springs,  had  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  in  volume  as  one  clock  company  after  another 
produced  its  own  springs.  A  few  new  lines  had  been 
picked  up  to  compensate,  of  which  toy  springs  were  an 
important  item  since  mechanical  toys  were  reaching  a 
high  degree  of  popularity. 

The  bleakest  part  of  the  whole  picture  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation.  The  political  repercussions  of 
the  time  have  already  been  noted.  However,  these  were 
only  surface  indications  of  something  deeper  and  more 
serious.  In  1893  the  country  was  rapidly  reaching  the 
crisis  of  a  business  cycle.  It  was  a  period  which  we 
commonly  term  a  “panic”  accompanied  by  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  failures,  suspension  of  many  banks  and  a  general 
breakdown  of  popular  confidence,  particularly  in  credit. 
This  period  of  human  distress  was  to  last  until  around 
1897.  If  we  are  to  correctly  appraise  the  real  character 
and  courage  of  Carlyle  Barnes  this  is  the  place  to  do  it. 
Very  few  men  would  have  had  the  courage  and  the 
ability  to  rehabilitate  such  a  weak  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  at  a  time  like  this. 

If  people  had  not  had  an  unusual  degree  of  faith  in 
Carlyle  F.  Barnes  the  industrial  miracle  would  never 
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have  taken  place.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  credit 
rating  had  not  become  institutionalized  to  the  high 
degree  it  is  today  since  it  was  a  period  when  the  personal 
factor  loomed  large  in  deciding  risks.  During  the  period 
between  his  return  from  Munich  and  the  death  of 
Wallace  Barnes,  industrialists  had  been  sizing  up  young 
Carlyle  and  the  verdict  was  invariably  favorable. 

There  is  a  popular  legend  that  following  the  death  of 
Wallace  Barnes  the  son  went  to  Birmingham,  England, 
and  informed  the  English  steel  creditors  that  their  only 
hope  in  securing  ultimate  payment  of  the  obligations  of 
his  father’s  estate  was  to  give  him  more  credit.  There  is 
nothing  factual  to  verify  such  a  trip  abroad.  However, 
just  as  in  most  legends,  there  is  a  partial  measure  of 
truth  in  the  story.  Carlyle  Barnes  did  visit  the  steel 
mills  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  when  he  visited 
England  on  his  return  from  Munich.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  English  steel  production  were 
favorably  impressed  and  conveyed  such  opinions  to  their 
American  representatives.  It  was  probably  this  fact 
coupled  with  their  own  personal  knowledge  that  led 
importers  of  British  steel  to  extend  additional  credits 
to  Carlyle  Barnes  when  such  trust  was  necessary  if  the 
local  spring  industry  were  to  survive. 

Still  additional  capital  was  necessary  if  the  business 
enterprise  started  by  Wallace  Barnes  was  to  remain 
alive.  Banks,  however  kindly  disposed  to  the  new  ven¬ 
ture,  could  not  be  expected  to  help  at  a  time  like  this. 
It  was  long  before  the  time  when  local  financial  institu¬ 
tions  could  rediscount  with  the  Federal  Reserve  in  times 
of  stress,  and  such  a  thing  as  government  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  wild 
Populist  notion.  Fortunately  there  was  an  individual 
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in  Bristol  who  possessed  surplus  funds  coupled  with  a 
large  degree  of  confidence  in  Carlyle  F.  Barnes.  This 
was  William  S.  Ingraham  of  the  E.  Ingraham  Company, 
clock  manufacturers.  It  is  known  that  personal  loans 
from  Mr.  Ingraham  were  invaluable  in  placing  the 
Barnes  business  on  a  firm  financial  basis. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  tremendous 
pace  at  which  Carlyle  Barnes  worked  or  the  frugal 
manner  in  which  his  family  lived  during  this  period  of 
business  recuperation.  He  was  down  at  the  shop  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  any  of  his  employees  and  he  frequently 
worked  long  after  the  employees  had  returned  home. 
Neither  was  this  all  office  work.  While  he  realized  the 
stern  necessity  of  office  control,  he  found  time  during 
the  early  years  of  his  management  to  work  in  any  part 
of  the  factory  where  he  might  be  needed.  This  gave  him 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  over  which  he 
kept  minute  supervision.  No  detail  was  too  small  to 
escape  his  attention  and  this  policy  characterized  his 
entire  active  factory  life.  During  the  period  in  which 
money  was  so  greatly  needed  for  the  business,  the 
Barnes  family  lived  no  better  than  the  average  work¬ 
man  employed  at  the  plant.  It  was  through  personal 
sacrifice  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  present-day 
business  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company. 

The  Bicycle 

Still  we  should  not  believe  that  it  was  all  hard  work 
that  reestablished  the  Wallace  Barnes  business  on  a 
firm  financial  foundation.  The  immense  indirect  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  an  Irish  veterinary  in  1889  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Bicycles  had  been  known  for  a  long 
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time,  although  not  under  that  name.  Frescoes  preserved 
from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  show  figures  astride  a  stick 
connecting  two  wheels.  In  1865  in  France,  1866  in  the 
United  States  and  1869  in  England  real  improvements 
were  made  to  the  bicycle.  Still  the  use  of  the  bicycle  was 
limited  because  tires  were  either  of  steel  or  hard  rubber. 
It  was  not  until  1889  when  Dr.  James  B.  Dunlop  in 
Ireland  invented  the  pneumatic  tire  for  his  boy’s  bicycle 
that  the  use  of  this  form  of  transportation  became 
popular.  His  invention  not  only  made  the  use  of  the 
bicycle  immediately  universal  but  also  led  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  development  of  the  automobile.  It  is  easy  to  realize 
how  much  the  discovery  of  this  Irish  veterinary  meant 
not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Wallace  Barnes 
Company  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  Bristol.  The  effect 
of  the  pneumatic  tire  invention  of  1889  did  not  reach 
Bristol  immediately  but  after  1895  the  increased 
popularity  of  bicycling  steadily  stimulated  the  use  of 
Wallace  Barnes  springs  and  trouser  guards  until  such 
business  reached  large  volume. 

While  the  spring  business  was  materially  helped  by 
producing  springs  for  bicycle  bells,  the  great  volume  of 
business  came  in  the  demand  for  trouser  guards.  Few 
male  bicyclists  of  the  late  nineties  had  the  temerity  to 
venture  forth  without  trouser  guard  protection.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  tremendous  vogue  of  the 
bicycle  during  the  period  preceding  the  general  use  of 
the  automobile.  With  the  exception  of  the  hoop  skirt 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  spring  business  was  ever  so 
much  assisted  by  a  subsidiary  product  as  by  the  volume 
manufacture  of  trouser  guards.  Further,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bicycle  accessories  compensated  for  the  dwin¬ 
dling  volume  in  clock  spring  production. 
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The  Automobile 

The  bicycle  had  no  more  than  hit  its  stride  in  the 
Barnes  production  schedule  than  a  far  more  sweeping 
influence  on  the  spring  business  began  to  appear.  In¬ 
deed,  Hiram  Percy  Maxim  in  “Horseless  Carriage 
Days”  says  it  was  the  bicycle  that  “directed  men’s 
minds  to  the  possibilities  of  independent,  long-distance 
travel  over  the  ordinary  highway.”  About  1900  the 
first  orders  for  springs  to  be  used  in  automobile  produc¬ 
tion  began  to  appear  in  the  Wallace  Barnes  books. 
There  were  few  orders  at  first.  In  many  cases  the 
producers  drove  their  cars  to  Bristol  and  took  away  the 
small  orders  they  needed.  Today  when  we  think  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  we  think  of  Michigan  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  in  1900  New  England  was  the  center  of  the  infant 
motor  car  industry.  The  majority  of  cars  were  manu¬ 
factured  within  ninety  miles  of  Bristol.  There  were 
several  contributing  causes  that  drove  the  motor 
industry  west  but  the  major  cause  was  the  conservatism 
of  New  England  bankers.  If  the  financial  institutions  of 
this  section  had  possessed  any  degree  of  vision  during 
the  early  days  of  the  automobile  industry,  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  nation’s  motor  production  might  still 
be  in  this  section.  More  than  anything  else  it  was  the 
foresight  of  Detroit  bankers  that  made  that  area  the 
key  center  of  the  industry. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  small  spring  orders  for  the 
automobile  industry  around  1900  was  the  price  of  the 
cars,  the  average  selling  price  being  three  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  not  until  1903  that  Henry  Ford  changed 
this  situation  with  his  slogan  “An  automobile  for  every¬ 
one.”  Still  the  growth  of  the  new  industry  was  amazing 
when  we  realize  that  by  1905  the  motor  car  industry  was 
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a  hundred  million  dollar  business.  With  its  growth  the 
Barnes  spring  industry  prospered  as  it  did  during  this 
period  with  other  inventions  which  required  the  use  of 
springs.  By  1910  the  “sundry”  spring  business  requiring 
springs  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  had  reached  a  large 
volume.  This  is  best  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  almost 
bankrupt  industry  taken  over  by  Carlyle  Barnes  in 
1893  was  rated  at  “half  a  million”  in  1910. 

Technological  Details 

Some  of  the  foundations  for  the  success  of  Carlyle 
Barnes  were  laid  before  the  death  of  Wallace  Barnes. 
Two  men  were  added  to  the  staff  during  this  period  who 
later  became  invaluable.  They  were  John  S.  (Jack) 
Barnes,  who  entered  the  Barnes  business  in  1885  and 
Algernon  Wilcox,  who  was  first  employed  in  1886. 
These  men  were  very  different  but  in  their  respective 
fields  they  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
Wallace  Barnes  Company. 

“Jack”  Barnes  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Barnes, 
brother  of  Wallace  Barnes.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  Frequently  his  remarks  were 
bitterly  cutting.  The  remarkable  feature  of  it  all  was 
that  he  was  tremendously  popular  with  the  workers. 
They  recognized  that  if  they  were  loyal  “Jack”  would 
do  anything  for  them.  His  bark  was  always  worse  than 
his  bite.  John’s  education  and  outlook  were  not  very 
wide  since  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  when  he 
went  to  work  for  Wallace  Barnes.  But  there  was  one 
subject  that  he  did  master  and  that  was  spring  produc¬ 
tion.  In  this  field  he  was  tireless  in  seeking  knowledge 
and  he  acquired  unusual  intelligence.  In  1894,  the  year 
following  the  death  of  Wallace  Barnes,  he  was  made 
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superintendent,  a  position  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  born  personnel  manager  long  before  the  importance 
of  such  individuals  was  recognized  by  industry. 

Algernon  Wilcox  also  entered  Barnes  employment  as 
a  youth,  coming  as  an  apprentice  in  1886.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  tool  and  die  making. 
He  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  business 
but  his  outstanding  achievement  was  the  conversion  of 
the  old  four-slide  wire  forming  machines  to  the  present- 
day  machine  for  flat  wire  forming.  This  proved  a  most 
important  move  for  in  later  days  when  competition  in 
round  wire  springs  was  ruthless  nobody  seriously  dis¬ 
puted  Barnes  supremacy  in  the  flat  spring  field. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  Carlyle  Barnes’  visit  to  the 
English  steel  centers  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  on 
his  return  from  Germany  was  no  casual  tourist  trip, 
since  to  it  can  be  traced  the  fact  that  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
American  firm  to  import  cold  rolled  steel.  This  was  in 
1885.  Prior  to  that  date  all  American  springs  had  been 
processed  with  hot  rolled  steel.  The  cold  rolled  product 
not  only  lent  itself  to  a  better  finish  but  also  was  more 
yielding  for  proper  hardening  and  tempering.  It  proved 
to  be  better  for  what  precision  work  existed  at  that  time. 
At  the  time  much  of  this  cold  rolled  steel  while  manu¬ 
factured  in  England  was  produced  from  Swedish  iron. 
During  later  years  some  Swedish  steel  was  also  used  by 
the  Barnes  business.  It  was  secured  from  importers  of 
the  Scandinavian  product.  This  was  a  time  when  for 
high  quality  work  nothing  took  the  place  of  Swedish 
steel. 

A  transition  of  much  importance  took  place  the  year 
following  Wallace  Barnes’  death,  when  a  Fitchburg 
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steam  engine  was  installed.  It  augmented  and  soon  took 
the  place  of  water  power.  Steam  engines  had  been  in 
common  use  in  Bristol  before  this  time  but  the  Barnes 
business  up  to  this  time  had  depended  for  power  on  its 
water  wheel.  The  water  was  brought  to  the  factory  in 
an  underground  penstock  running  from  a  pond  at  the 
corner  of  South  and  Church  Streets. 

A  year  later,  in  1895,  the  wood-fired  hardening  fur¬ 
naces  were  supplemented  by  a  coal-fired  furnace.  Wood 
still  remained  for  many  years  an  important  Barnes  fuel 
but  the  introduction  of  the  coal-fired  furnace  eventually 
ended  dependence  on  big  sheds  full  of  cordwood  brought 
in  during  the  winter  from  neighboring  hills.  The  coal 
used  in  the  new  type  furnace  was  egg  coal.  The  only 
regulation  of  the  coal  furnace  was  the  use  of  drafts. 
The  work  in  these  furnaces  was  inserted  into  a  muffle 
which  was  surrounded  by  coal  fed  down  from  the  top 
of  the  furnace.  There  was  little  stoking.  The  heavy 
work  was  done  early  in  the  day  when  fires  were  hottest 
and  light  work  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  night  the 
watchman  cleaned  out  the  ashes  and  laid  a  new  fire  with 
charcoal  which  he  touched  off  in  the  early  morning 
ready  for  the  day’s  work. 

The  year  1897  marked  a  forward  move  of  real 
importance.  That  year  the  company  purchased  its  first 
automatic  machine  of  the  John  Draher  factory,  still 
doing  business  in  Waterbury.  It  was  used  for  trouser 
guard  production  which  was  reaching  such  a  volume  at 
that  time  that  one  might  well  illustrate  it  by  saying  that 
trouser  guards  were  the  dog  and  the  spring  business  the 
tail.  From  1897  on,  more  automatics  were  purchased, 
greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Barnes  factory. 

Soon  after  1899  the  company  bought  its  first  adding 
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machine.  Carlyle  Barnes  was  an  excellent  accountant 
but  he  seldom  examined  the  books.  However,  financial 
statements  were  frequently  handed  him  and  after  a  few 
minutes  examination  he  knew  exactly  what  the  firm’s 
financial  position  was. 

It  was  a  time  when  thoroughness  was  needed,  for  in 
the  round  or  spiral  spring  division  competition  was 
ruthless.  In  efforts  to  hurt  competitors  some  manu¬ 
facturers  sold  at  less  than  production  costs.  Details 
in  this  line  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  tiresome.  One 
who  desires  to  delve  into  this  “dog-eat-dog”  era  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  will  do  well  to  read  Ida  M.  Tarbell’s  classic 
book,  “The  Life  of  Elbert  H.  Gary,  The  Story  of  Steel.” 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  described  in  the 
book  is  John  W.  Gates.  Gates  had  a  hand  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  resulted  in  the  Washburn-Moen  Company  of 
Worcester  being  acquired  by  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Washburn  and  Moen  were  the  oldest  wire 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  In  1891  they  entered  the 
spring  manufacturing  field  and  after  1898  the  firm  was 
taken  over  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire,  the  new 
twenty-four  million  dollar  concern  which  was  organized 
and  controlled  by  John  W.  Gates.  For  some  years  after¬ 
wards  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  knew  what  compe¬ 
tition  was  in  the  spiral  spring  line.  The  new  combina¬ 
tion  frequently  quoted  prices  for  finished  springs  at  less 
cost  than  Barnes  could  purchase  the  raw  material.  The 
saving  element  of  the  era  was  that  at  the  same  time  this 
savage  competition  was  on  in  spiral  springs,  most  of 
Barnes  competitors,  including  Washburn  and  Moen, 
were  purchasing  flat  springs  of  the  Bristol  corporation. 
The  Barnes  Company  was  deeply  indebted  to  Algernon 
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Wilcox  during  this  period  since  he  had  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  produce  flat  springs  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost. 

In  1900,  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  open  an  account  at  a  Hartford  bank  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  account  at  the  Bristol  National  Bank.  The 
firm  at  this  time  was  employing  from  fifty  to  seventy 
hands  in  contrast  to  the  twenty  to  thirty  employees  of 
the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  in  1893  when  Carlyle 
Barnes  took  over. 

The  year  1908  was  important  for  the  future  since  it 
witnessed  the  purchase  of  the  land  in  East  Bristol  where 
the  rolling  mill  was  later  erected.  By  this  time  most  of 
the  steel  was  American-made  but  manufacturers  in  this 
country  maintained  a  curious  unconcern  about  furnish¬ 
ing  exactly  the  quality  of  steel  needed  by  the  spring 
business.  Somewhat  reluctantly  Carlyle  Barnes  reached 
the  opinion  that  the  company  would  have  to  roll  its 
own  steel  if  it  was  to  have  a  uniform  and  satisfactory 
product. 

The  type  of  furnace  for  hardening  and  tempering  was 
again  drastically  changed  in  1912  when  the  semi¬ 
muffle  type  fuel-oil  furnace  was  introduced.  This  was 
the  first  furnace  to  give  complete  control  of  the  process 
since  it  was  equipped  with  pyrometers.  With  this  heat 
control  a  product  superior  in  metallurgical  quality  and 
finish  was  placed  on  the  market.  While  some  of  these 
fuel-oil  furnaces  have  been  changed  to  gas,  others  are 
retained  for  types  of  springs  not  lending  themselves  to 
mass  production  in  continuous  furnaces. 

We  bring  the  industrial  story  of  Carlyle  Barnes  to  a 
close  between  1912-13  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he 
severed  his  interest  in  the  company.  By  this  time  the 
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strenuous  business  activity  of  many  years  was  taking 
its  toll  and  his  health  was  slowly  but  steadily  deterior¬ 
ating.  For  this  reason  he  was  glad  to  turn  the  business 
over  to  his  sons  Fuller  F.  Barnes,  who  had  entered  the 
company  in  1910,  and  Harry  C.  Barnes,  who  joined  the 
organization  in  1913.  Perhaps  there  was  another  reason 
for  this  move.  All  his  life  he  had  followed  every  item  of 
the  business  with  minute  care.  It  had  been  necessary 
in  early  years  and  habits  acquired  over  a  long  period  are 
strong.  By  1912  the  Barnes  Company  were  employing 
nearly  two  hundred  hands  with  every  prospect  of  rapid 
growth.  Perhaps  he  realized  that  a  different  type  of 
business  leadership  was  needed.  Many  a  local  industry 
has  been  stifled  or  ruined  by  leaders  who  have  hung  on 
long  after  new  executives  were  needed  for  rapidly 
changing  conditions. 

Varied  Interests 

His  determination  to  make  the  spring  business  his 
main  purpose  in  life  did  not  prevent  Carlyle  Barnes  from 
participating  in  other  interests  which  he  regarded  of 
value,  particularly  when  he  felt  such  interests  were  for 
the  good  of  Bristol. 

Three  years  after  he  assumed  control  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  he  was  invited  to  become  a  corporator 
of  the  Bristol  Savings  Bank.  New  England  savings 
banks  are  financial  institutions  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Theoretically  they  are  owned  by  their  depositors  and 
so  far  as  assets  are  concerned  this  is  true.  There  are  no 
stockholders  and  if  a  New  England  Savings  Bank  were 
to  be  liquidated  their  very  substantial  surpluses  would 
go  to  the  depositors.  However,  the  liquidation  of  one  of 
these  mutual  savings  banks  is  almost  unknown.  During 
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the  worst  depression  the  country  has  ever  known,  start¬ 
ing  in  1929,  they  stood  like  rocks  amid  the  financial 
storm.  While  many  banks  in  this  section  which  were 
run  by  stockholders  for  private  profit  had  to  close  their 
doors,  or  were  taken  over  by  stronger  banks,  the  mutual 
savings  banks  looked  upon  the  panic  with  composure. 

While  in  theory  the  banks  are  owned  by  their  deposi¬ 
tors,  those  depositors  are  not  allowed  to  select  the  bank 
officials.  Instead,  when  the  savings  banks  were  founded 
a  selected  group  of  corporators  was  named  with  power 
to  fill  all  vacancies  and  select  their  own  successors. 
These  corporators  elect  the  officers  of  the  bank. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  public  spirit  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  these  mutual  savings  banks  run  for  service 
and  not  profit  have  always  been  able  to  command  the 
best  business  brains  of  their  respective  communities. 
Prominent  people  have  regarded  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
selected  for  such  positions.  It  was  a  double  compliment 
to  be  selected  as  a  corporator  of  the  Bristol  Savings 
Bank.  Founded  in  1870  and  commencing  business  in  the 
one-room  insurance  office  of  Josiah  T.  Peck,  the  actual 
management  from  the  first  was  in  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Miles  Lewis  Peck,  not  quite  twenty-one  when  the  bank 
was  organized.  For  seventy-two  years  Miles  Peck  was 
the  actual  executive  head  of  the  bank,  a  record  seldom 
equalled,  and  during  this  long  period  he  was  most  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of  his  corporators. 
In  1907  Carlyle  F.  Barnes  was  elected  a  director  and  also 
vice-president  of  the  Bristol  Savings  Bank,  a  position 
he  held  until  1912  when  because  of  his  health  he 
endeavored  to  lighten  his  business  responsibilities. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  6 ‘every  rule  has  an 
exception.”  The  rule  of  Carlyle  Barnes  that  he  would 
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stay  with  one  industry  and  watch  that  closely  was  tem¬ 
porarily  broken  in  1907  when  he  became  president  of  the 
C.  J.  Root  Company,  now  Veeder-Root,  Incorporated. 
The  Root  business  went  back  to  1867  and  at  the  time  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Charles  J.  Root,  the  summer  of  1907, 
in  one  of  the  first  automobile  fatalities  in  this  section,  the 
company  was  engaged  in  a  growing  business  producing 
automatic  counters. 

Root  was  a  mechanical  genius  but  ran  his  business 
with  complete  disregard  for  all  rules  of  bookkeeping  and 
ordinary  industrial  administration.  Those  in  charge  of 
his  estate  hastily  engaged  John  T.  Chidsey,  a  young 
man  who  had  risen  to  Chief  Clerk  at  Sessions  Foundry, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Root  factory.  It  did  not  take 
young  Chidsey  long  to  realize  that  here  was  an  untapped 
industrial  gold  mine  badly  in  need  of  increased  plant 
facilities.  His  problem  was  not  only  securing  enough 
capital  to  take  over  but  to  immediately  construct  a 
new  and  modern  factory. 

There  is  an  authentic  story  that  a  promising  young 
man  once  approached  the  head  of  the  English  house  of 
Rothschild  requesting  a  loan.  The  reply  was  that 
Rothschild  would  walk  across  the  floor  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  arm  in  arm  with  the  young  man  and 
that  after  that  he  could  obtain  all  the  loans  he  desired. 
Young  Chidsey  was  in  much  the  same  situation  and  he 
turned  to  Carlyle  F.  Barnes  for  help.  Mr.  Barnes  had  a 
keen  regard  for  Chidsey’s  ability  and  agreed  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  new  company.  After  that  there  was  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  sufficient  stock  subscriptions  to 
properly  launch  the  industry.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  original  stockholders  found  in  later  years 
that  they  had  made  an  excellent  investment.  The 
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demand  for  counters  steadily  increased  and  by  the  time 
the  company  merged  with  the  Veeder  Company  of 
Hartford  in  1928,  more  than  fifty  types  of  counting 
machines  were  produced  at  the  Bristol  factory. 

He  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Bristol  Board  of 
Trade  in  1897.  This  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Bristol 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
composed  solely  of  volunteer  officials,  its  record  was 
very  creditable,  particularly  in  its  endeavor  to  bring 
new  industries  to  the  town. 

The  only  serious  entrance  of  Carlyle  F.  Barnes  into 
politics  was  in  1907  and  1908.  In  1907  he  was  elected  a 
burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Bristol,  a  position  more  or 
less  corresponding  with  that  of  Councilman  at  the 
present  time.  In  1908  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Town  Committee,  a  seemingly  strange 
position  for  a  man  of  his  type.  Probably  he  took  the 
position  from  a  sense  of  business  duty.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  in  Civil  War  days  Alphonso  and  Wallace 
Barnes  were  almost  the  only  prominent  business  men 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  Party,  then  judged  as 
radical.  However,  after  the  U.S.  Grant  administration, 
Republicans  became  conservative  and  were  regarded  as 
the  champions  of  business. 

The  only  other  public  appointment  he  accepted  was 
a  place  on  the  Bristol  Planning  Commission.  With  his 
influence,  John  Nolan,  an  able  planner,  was  paid 
310,000  to  lay  out  plans  for  the  future  development  of 
Bristol.  This  local  study  made  by  Nolan  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  as  might  have  been  expected 
considering  the  fact  that  he  was  foremost  in  his  field. 
However,  it  cannot  be  recalled  that  much  was  done  with 
this  plan  due  to  inertia  of  political  bodies  and  the  lack 
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of  funds.  Carlyle  Barnes  realized  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  before  much  would  be  done  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  and  perceiving  the  futility  of  re¬ 
maining  on  this  commission  he  resigned  in  1919. 

Mr.  Barnes  materially  assisted  in  the  building  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Bristol  Community  Club  in  1917,  acting  as 
President  of  the  organization.  An  excellent  building 
site  was  purchased  on  Main  Street  above  the  Library, 
nearly  3200,000  raised  and  plans  drawn.  Had  the 
building  been  promptly  erected,  Bristol  would  have 
possessed  an  institution  greatly  needed.  Unfortunately 
by  the  time  the  organization  was  ready  to  erect  the 
building  we  had  entered  World  War  One  and  building 
materials  were  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain.  It  was 
decided  to  wait  and  by  the  time  supplies  were  again 
available  costs  had  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
found  that  the  money  raised  was  nowhere  near  sufficient. 
Also  much  of  the  initial  enthusiasm  had  been  lost  and  so 
the  project  was  abandoned.  The  money  which  had  been 
paid  in  was  either  returned  to  the  subscribers  or  given  to 
the  Bristol  Hospital  and  Bristol  Boys’  Club  on  a  sixty 
and  forty  per  cent  basis.  Much  of  the  money  originally 
subscribed  helped  out  the  two  other  local  institutions. 

Recreation 

Outside  of  music,  Carlyle  Barnes  had  one  principal 
hobby,  namely,  fishing.  As  a  boy  he  fished  nearby 
brooks  and  ponds,  including  the  old  reservoir,  partly 
owned  by  Wallace  Barnes,  now  controlled  by  Jacklin 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  For  many  years  following  his 
marriage  he  visited  some  of  the  inland  lakes  in  Maine  for 
early  spring  fishing  and  spent  some  time  each  summer 
in  Cutler,  a  little  fishing  village  on  the  northern  coast  of 
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Maine.  Although  the  total  cost  of  these  vacations  was 
relatively  inexpensive,  it  is  doubtful  if  later  vacations  in 
more  luxurious  surroundings  gave  as  much  pleasure. 

Fishing,  clamming  and  lobstering  featured  the  Maine 
summer  outings. 

It  was  the  love  of  the  great  out-doors  and  of  fishing 
that  led  Carlyle  Barnes  to  build  a  summer  home  on 
South  Mountain  overlooking  Bristol,  with  views  extend¬ 
ing  fifty  miles  into  Massachusetts.  The  property  lent 
itself  to  building  a  picturesque  pond  on  the  site  of 
historic  Morgan  Swamp.  This  swamp  commemorated 
the  killing  and  burial  of  the  Indian  called  Morgan  by 
two  white  hunters.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  clashes 
between  the  early  white  settlers  and  the  members  of 
the  Tunxis  tribe  of  Indians.  From  1909  on  when  this 
was  built  he  either  spent  his  summers  here  or  at  a  little 
hotel  in  Barton,  Vermont.  As  his  health  became  poorer 
the  winter  vacations  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  were 
spent  either  in  Florida  or  in  California. 

It  may  seem  rather  far-fetched  to  classify  investing 
as  a  pleasure.  However,  those  who  heard  Carlyle 
Barnes  discuss  investing  at  the  Merriman  Brothers 
Drugstore  on  Main  Street  would  have  realized  that  he 
obtained  as  much  satisfaction  as  profit  from  his  invest¬ 
ments.  Merriman  Brothers  Drugstore  was  for  years  an 
institution  in  Bristol  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Carlyle 
served  about  the  same  purpose  as  the  Town  Club  and 
Bristol  Club  serve  today.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  meeting  place  of  respectable  and  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Bristol  who  for  the  time  being  dropped  their 
usual  reserve.  The  trend  of  conversation  indicated  that 
Carlyle  Barnes  was  a  discerning  investor,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  his  friends  frequently  profited  by  his 
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advice.  He  was  fond  of  telling  one  sad  experience  in 
this  field.  During  this  period,  Trinity  Church  had  a 
rector  who  was  fully  as  much  interested  in  Wall  Street 
as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  One  day,  the  clergy¬ 
man  and  Carlyle  Barnes  met  in  a  Hartford  broker’s 
office  and,  strange  to  say,  the  rector’s  suggestions  were 
followed.  In  telling  the  story,  Mr.  Barnes  always  ended 
up  by  saying  it  was  the  last  time  he  would  take  a 
minister’s  advice. 

The  keen  judgment  used  in  the  investment  field 
materially  built  up  the  prosperity  of  the  Barnes  family. 
It  was  an  age  when  sound  investments  were  increasing 
in  value.  Stock  dividends  were  more  or  less  common 
and  anyone  who  remained  strictly  an  investor,  holding 
particularly  local  stocks  for  long  term  rise  in  values,  was 
certain  to  build  up  wealth. 

General  Observations 

In  a  day  when  fraternal  orders  were  much  more 
popular  than  today,  Carlyle  Barnes  limited  his  mem¬ 
bership  to  a  few  organizations.  Only  one  lodge  as  such 
was  honored  by  his  membership,  that  of  the  Masonic 
order.  Such  membership  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  his  standing.  All  the  foremost  business-men  of  his 
time  who  were  eligible  were  Masons.  In  this  order  he 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  Knight  Templar,  a  branch 
of  Free  Masonry  which  is  primarily  Christian  in  its 
outlook. 

The  other  two  organizations  in  which  he  held  mem¬ 
berships  were  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 
mother’s  side,  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
father’s  side. 
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He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Bristol  Congregational 
Church.  While  he  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  local 
church  affairs  and  did  much  to  improve  its  music,  one 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  his  Congregationalism 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  upholding  a  family  tradition. 
With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  life  of  Alphonso 
Barnes,  who  was  baptized  and  buried  with  Congrega¬ 
tional  rites,  all  the  long  line  of  the  Barnes  family  of 
Bristol  have  been  faithful  members  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  With  a  man  of  his  background,  it  was  as 
much  to  be  expected  that  he  was  a  Congregationalist  as 
that  he  would  join  the  Masonic  order. 

In  closing  this  Chapter  we  quote  from  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  him  printed  in  the  Bristol  Press ,  under  date  of 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1926: 

“It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  leave  behind  a 
record  of  such  achievement  and  such  truly  sincere 
friendship  and  respect.  Born  in  Bristol ,  this  forward 
looking  leader  of  men  did  much  to  aid  in  placing  the 
foundation  of  industrial  growth  which  his  birthplace 
has  known.  *  *  *  A  devout  husband ,  a  loving  father, 
he  was  in  all  ways  an  example  of  the  highest  type  of 
New  England  gentleman .” 
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ONE  of  the  best  genealogical  articles  of  recent 
times  is  that  of  Ruth  Bassler  entitled  “They 
Made  You  What  You  Are.”  As  we  study  the 
background  of  the  Barnes  and  Fuller  families,  the  more 
convincing  becomes  the  impression  that  the  parents  of 
Fuller  Barnes  must  have  had  almost  prophetic  insight 
in  selecting  his  name.  For  in  his  career  we  see  the 
daring  of  Wallace  Barnes  combined  with  the  prudence 
of  Thomas  Fuller.  With  this  perspective  we  can  almost 
anticipate  the  likeness  of  the  personality  whose  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  unfolded  in  the  following  pages. 

Still  there  was  little  in  his  early  life  that  indicated 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  Indeed  he  was  unusually 
slow  to  speak.  At  an  age  when  most  children  make  their 
wants  known  verbally  he  was  indicating  his  desires  by 
motions  and  signs.  When  he  was  around  the  age  of 
three  his  worried  parents  consulted  the  family  physician 
who  advised  them  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  child’s 
motions  but  wait  until  he  spoke.  His  parents  followed 
this  drastic  advice  and  quickly  discovered  that  the  boy 
knew  how  to  talk. 

Soon  after  proving  that  his  vocabulary  was  normal 
for  a  boy  of  his  age  he  entered  the  kindergarten  of  the 
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Federal  Hill  School  near  his  home.  Here  an  accident 
took  place  that  threatened  to  make  him  a  cripple  for 
life.  As  is  frequent  in  schools,  there  was  an  older  boy 
who  delighted  in  teasing  the  younger  children.  Taking 
Fuller  in  his  arms,  the  older  boy  accidentally  dropped 
him.  This  resulted  in  a  serious  hip  injury,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  him  a  lifetime  cripple.  The  family  physi¬ 
cian  advised  consultation  with  the  leading  New  York 
orthopedist  of  the  time,  one  Dr.  Shaffer.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  Fuller,  with  his  mother,  visited  New 
York  weekly  over  a  long  period.  He  had  to  wear  a  steel 
brace  to  support  his  hip.  Throughout  his  life  Fuller 
Barnes  felt  an  unusual  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  parents 
for  their  sacrifices  which  ultimately  resulted  in  complete 
recovery.  It  was  a  time  when  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Barnes  family  were  severely  limited  and  these  visits 
to  New  York  meant  real  sacrifice.  Indeed,  during  part 
of  this  time  the  family  rented  the  second  floor  of  their 
home  as  a  means  of  helping  the  family  finances. 

This  injury  prevented  Fuller  from  entering  athletic 
activities  which  the  normal  common  school  boy  takes 
as  a  matter  of  course.  His  marks  in  common  school 
were  just  average  and  gave  no  indication  of  his  future 
success. 

Bristol  was  still  essentially  a  country  town  during  his 
boyhood  with  no  organized  youth  activities.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  boys  in  the  nineties  did  not  know 
what  automobiles,  radios,  movies,  etc.,  were  like.  No 
streets  were  paved  and  there  were  only  a  few  tar  side¬ 
walks.  Bicycles  came  in  during  this  period,  about  1900, 
after  Fuller  was  over  his  hip  disease.  He  earned  enough 
money  by  selling  dandelion  greens  and  mowing  lawns 
to  buy  a  bicycle. 
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As  soon  as  automobiles  arrived  on  the  horizon  his 
father  bought  a  Stanley  Steamer.  It  had  no  top  or  wind¬ 
shield  and  had  to  be  filled  with  water  every  few  miles. 
New  Haven  was  considered  a  very  long  trip.  After 
that  came  a  Pierce-Arrow,  which  made  motoring  much 
more  dependable,  even  if  dusters  had  to  be  worn. 

During  the  winter  sleighrides  and  skating  were  the 
outstanding  amusements,  with  occasionally  a  little 
snowshoeing.  Skiing  at  that  time  was  practically 
unknown.  In  the  berry  season  every  youth  went  berry¬ 
ing  with  the  family.  It  was  the  day  before  the  havoc  of 
the  Chestnut  Blight,  and  chestnutting  was  the  favorite 
fall  diversion.  Those  who  were  observing  noticed  that 
Fuller  was  always  the  most  diligent  of  the  party, 
young  or  old,  and  always  brought  home  a  goodly 
quantity  of  berries  and  chestnuts. 

It  was  during  common  school  days  that  he  took  up 
the  hobby  of  stamp  collecting.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  this.  Most  boys  at  one  time  or 
another  have  done  the  same  thing,  only  to  drop  the 
pursuit  when  the  novelty  ceased  to  exist. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  stamp  collecting  of 
Fuller  Barnes  is  the  element  of  persistence.  From 
early  youth  to  the  present  time  his  interest  has  been 
unceasing.  This  in  a  large  measure  gives  us  the  clue  to 
his  remarkable  success  in  the  field  of  business. 

Stamp  collecting  is  a  hobby  which  stands  out  above 
all  others.  It  appeals  to  all  races,  all  classes  and  all  ages. 
No  other  hobby  can  commence  to  claim  as  large  a 
following. 

The  story  of  the  post  goes  back  into  the  history  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon.  Our  modern  postal  systems 
actually  date  from  the  periods  of  Louis  XI  who  censored 
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all  mail  and  that  of  Cromwell  who  passed  the  first 
post  office  act.  However,  the  use  of  postage  stamps  is 
more  recent.  In  this  country  preceding  official  govern¬ 
ment  issues,  there  were  local  stamps  and  some  of  this 
group  are  found  in  the  Barnes  collection.  The  main 
collection,  however,  consists  of  United  States  stamps 
commencing  with  the  first  issues  of  1847. 

Sooner  or  later  most  stamp  collectors  who  have 
followed  the  hobby  for  years  come  to  feel  that  general 
collecting  is  a  big  task.  In  such  periods  of  reflection 
they  decide  to  specialize  in  some  one  field.  Without 
losing  interest  in  his  general  collection  the  time  came 
when  Fuller  Barnes  decided  to  build  up  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  revenue  and  match  and  medicine  stamps.  The 
match  and  proprietary  medicine  stamps  date  largely 
from  the  Civil  War  period  when  the  use  of  patent 
medicines  was  much  more  prevalent  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Revenues  are  found  on  notes,  tax  receipts,  real  estate 
transactions,  customs  documents  and  contracts.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several  “revenues”  signed  by 
Wallace  Barnes,  his  grandfather,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
group,  which  is  one  of  the  more  complete  collections  of 
this  sort  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Determining  a  Career 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  any  person  who  has  met  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  success  in  life  it  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  period  when  their  life  work  is  decided 
on.  In  Fuller’s  case  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
happened  during  his  common  school  days.  During  his 
boyhood,  local  factories  were  operated  in  a  much  more 
informal  manner  than  at  the  present  time.  Access  was 
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not  particularly  difficult  for  outsiders  and  certainly 
it  was  not  at  all  difficult  for  members  of  the  owners’ 
families.  The  result  was  that  both  Fuller  and  his 
lifelong  friend,  Edward  Ingraham,  had  full  run  of 
the  factories  operated  by  their  parents.  It  is  certain 
that  the  boys  made  full  use  of  this  opportunity.  The 
result  was  that  before  entering  high  school  both  boys 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course  to  later  enter  the  suc¬ 
cessful  businesses  owned  by  their  families.  Probably 
there  was  not  much  conscious  reasoning  back  of  such 
resolves.  Some  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  our 
lives  are  reached  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  determine 
at  what  particular  time  our  course  of  action  was  decided 
upon. 

High  School  and  Academy 

When  Fuller  Barnes  entered  high  school,  the  present 
freshman  high  building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Center  Streets,  was  adequate  to  care  for  every¬ 
one  in  Bristol  who  desired  a  more  advanced  education 
than  grammar  school.  For  its  size  the  school  was  one 
of  the  best  secondary  schools  in  Connecticut.  By  this 
period  he  was  completely  cured  of  his  hip  disease  and 
could  enter  normal  activities.  However,  with  no 
gymnasium  and  only  limited  grounds,  athletic  activities 
of  the  school  were  carried  out  with  difficulty.  At  high 
school  he  was  an  indifferent  scholar.  While  managing 
to  pass,  his  marks  at  best  could  only  be  described  as 
fair.  During  his  high  school  days  his  father  once 
remarked  to  a  close  friend,  “Fuller  will  only  be  an 
average  business  man.” 

It  was  during  his  high  school  days  that  Fuller  first 
gave  indications  that  his  religion  was  going  to  be  more 
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vital  than  that  of  the  conventional  Protestant  Church 
member.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Christian  Endeavor  was  then  at  the  peak  of  its  inter¬ 
national  power  and  was  a  tremendous  driving  force  of 
religious  enthusiasm.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
rather  secular  young  people’s  societies  of  present-day 
churches  little  appreciate  the  real  religious  power  of 
Christian  Endeavor  at  its  best.  For  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  its  activities,  Christian  Endeavor  did 
something  of  real  value.  It  developed  ease  of  public 
speaking  and  organizational  genius.  There  is  every 
indication  that  Fuller  developed  rapidly  while  working 
with  this  religious  organization  which  was  strictly 
non-sectarian. 

After  three  years  at  Bristol  High,  his  parents  decided 
to  send  him  to  Phillips  Andover  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  the  oldest  incorporated  academy  in  the 
United  States.  Founded  in  1778  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  it  declared,  “The  first  and  principal  object 
of  this  institution  is  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and 
virtue.” 

While  a  student  at  Andover  his  religious  activities 
were  centered  in  the  Philo  Society  named  after  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  who  lived  20  B.C.  to  A.D.  50. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  his  extra-curricula 
activities  at  Andover  was  with  the  Philo  Society. 
During  this  period  he  attended  one  of  the  summer  reli¬ 
gious  gatherings  at  Northfield.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
Northfield  still  felt  the  influence  of  its  founder,  the  great 
evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Men  like  John  R.  Mott 
and  Robert  Speer  delivered  messages  that  long  remained 
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in  the  minds  of  those  attending  the  conference.  Fuller’s 
companion  at  the  conference  was  J.  Kingsley  Birge, 
a  boyhood  friend  and  playmate,  later  noted  Turkish 
missionary  and  now  the  leading  Turkish,  authority  in 
the  United  States.  It  seems  likely  that  on  the  average 
Fuller’s  marks  at  Phillips  Andover  were  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  those  he  received  at  Bristol  High.  His 
parents  were  somewhat  astonished  at  graduation  when 
they  found  that  he  had  won  a  prize  based  on  excellence 
in  scholarship. 

Still  they  took  no  chances  on  his  Yale  examinations. 
At  that  time  George  L.  Fox  was  tutoring  in  New 
Haven.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  private  instructor  in  the 
United  States  could  cram  as  much  into  a  student’s 
mind  and  make  it  stick  as  well  as  Mr.  Fox.  Further,  he 
could  cover  a  most  amazing  number  of  subjects  in  an 
expert  manner.  Following  several  weeks  of  his  instruc¬ 
tion,  Fuller  passed  all  the  examinations  necessary  for 
entrance  to  Yale  and  so  entered  without  any  conditions. 

Yale 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  matriculated  at  Yale. 
It  is  almost  a  tradition  of  the  prominent  families  of 
Bristol  to  send  their  sons  to  Yale.  And  in  its  long 
history  with  over  twenty  thousand  graduates  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  has  sent  over  sixty  per  cent  to  Yale 
and  only  about  twenty  per  cent  to  nearby  Harvard. 
This  all  goes  back  to  the  Unitarian  schism  which  shook 
early  New  England.  Harvard  became  Unitarian  while 
Yale  remained  loyal  to  the  orthodox  Congregational 
faith.  During  the  height  of  this  controversy  Andover’s 
sympathies  were  with  Yale  and  its  orthodox  masters  did 
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everything  possible  to  see  that  their  graduates  went  to 
New  Haven.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  human 
nature  that  traditions  growing  out  of  controversies 
which  have  long  since  ceased  to  interest  people  still 
influence  vitally  our  course  of  action. 

Everyone  realizes  that  the  Yale  of  his  freshman 
year  in  1906  was  vastly  different  from  the  collegiate 
institution  which  in  1702  opened  in  a  Killingworth, 
now  Clinton,  parsonage.  The  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  New  Haven  university  since  his 
graduation  in  1910  are  not  so  universally  recognized. 
At  that  time  it  was  essentially  a  Victorian  college  in 
both  outward  appearance  and  inward  spirit.  The  vast 
architectural  changes  of  the  past  quarter  century  which 
with  daring  boldness  give  modern  Yale  its  medieval 
setting  were  still  only  contemplated.  The  Yale  buildings 
of  1910  were  still  nothing  but  architectural  chaos  inher¬ 
ited  from  the  previous  century. 

While  Yale  has  changed  greatly  in  outward  appear¬ 
ances  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  inward 
changes  have  been  just  as  great.  In  1910  the  under¬ 
graduate  school  was  the  center  of  collegiate  life.  Today 
it  is  more  on  a  par  with  the  professional  schools  which 
are  steadily  winning  increasing  reputation  as  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields  of  education. 

Further,  the  Yale  undergraduates  of  1945  think  and 
act  differently  than  did  the  class  that  graduated  in 
1910.  World  War  I,  the  prohibition  era,  and  World 
War  II  riddled  many  of  the  Victorian  conventionalities. 
The  truth  is  that  the  undergraduate  of  today  both 
works  harder  and  plays  harder  than  did  the  rather  easy 
going  student  of  1910,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  President 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley. 
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There  is  an  old  and  famous  saying  to  the  effect  that 
“few  men  are  by  nature  of  such  worth  as  not  to  be 
spoiled  by  a  college  education.”  Certainly  this  was  not 
true  of  the  class  of  1910  which  apparently  received  an 
invaluable  background  for  later  success  in  life.  Perhaps 
more  than  one  person  may  have  wondered  why  Fuller 
elected  to  take  an  academic  rather  than  a  scientific 
collegiate  course.  The  reason  in  his  case  is  clear. 
Fie  did  not  have  a  scientific  mind  that  would  have  easily 
mastered  such  subjects  as  physics  and  metallurgy, 
subjects  that  would  have  proven  useful  in  the  spring 
industry.  As  a  student,  Yale  classified  him  in  “first 
colloquie”  which  was  somewhat  above  the  average 
rating  of  the  class. 

While  his  accomplishments  in  scholarship  were  not 
particularly  noteworthy  there  were  other  features  of 
his  college  life  which  are  worth  mentioning.  During 
early  life  both  by  instinct  and  necessity  he  kept  a 
close  watch  of  expenditures.  When  he  entered  Yale, 
the  finances  of  his  family  were  in  much  better  condition 
but  early  habits  prevailed,  leading  him  to  methodical 
recording  of  expenditures  which  were  always  mod¬ 
est,  although  he  was  given  a  reasonable  allowance. 
This  trait  in  his  character  cannot  be  over-emphasized 
since  it  contributed  in  a  marked  degree  towards  later 
business  success.  Perhaps  it  was  the  observation  of  this 
characteristic  that  led  his  brothers  in  the  fraternity  of 
Beta  Theta  Pi  to  place  him  in  charge  of  their  business 
and  financial  affairs.  The  training  which  he  received 
as  treasurer  of  this  college  fraternity  proved  a  great 
asset  in  later  business  life. 

The  natural  religious  inclinations  which  have  marked 
his  life  were  not  neglected  in  New  Haven.  He  took  a 
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keen  interest  in  the  religious  activities  of  the  university. 
These  centered  in  Dwight  Hall,  named  after  Timothy 
Dwight  whose  inauguration  as  college  president  took 
place  in  1795.  The  preaching  of  Timothy  Dwight  at 
Yale  not  only  influenced  the  college  religious  life  which 
was  at  a  low  ebb  but  swayed  all  New  England  towards  a 
more  vigorous  faith. 

While  Fuller’s  musical  interest  never  approached 
that  of  his  parents  or  of  his  brother  Harry,  he  has 
always  enjoyed  good  music.  At  Yale  for  three  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  student  choir  of  Battelle 
Chapel.  He  also  sang  in  the  Freshman  and  Apollo  Glee 
Clubs. 

One  diversion  of  the  Yale  academic  course  was  a  trip 
to  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Professor  William 
B.  Bailey  of  the  department  of  social  science.  The 
students  put  up  at  the  Mills  Hotel,  famous  during  the 
past  generation  as  a  hostel  that  afforded  comfortable 
if  not  luxurious  accommodations  at  15  cents  for  a 
night’s  lodging.  Points  of  sociological  interest  were 
visited. 

Graduating  from  Yale  in  1910  with  the  degree  of  B.A., 
he  took  the  best  sort  of  post-graduate  course,  namely, 
a  trip  to  Europe.  Everything  seemed  serene  in  1910 
and  like  many  other  American  travellers  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  Continent  was  actually  an  explosive 
powder  keg  soon  to  be  ignited  by  an  assassination  in  the 
Balkans. 

He  set  sail  together  with  several  classmates  from 
Yale  on  the  steamship,  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  Edward 
Ingraham,  Morton  Treadway  and  Perrin  Galpin  were  in 
the  group.  The  party  visited  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland  and  England.  Part  of 
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the  journey  was  a  hiking  trip  through  the  Dalmatians 
to  the  foot  of  Brenner  Pass.  The  visitors  were  thor¬ 
oughly  intrigued  by  what  they  saw  and  while  they  did 
not  realize  the  turmoil  close  at  hand  they  had  a  much 
better  perspective  when  the  conflict  actually  took 
place. 


Entering  Industry 

The  Bristol  to  which  Fuller  Barnes  returned  from 
college  was  only  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  present- 
day  city.  Indeed  it  was  not  a  city  at  that  time  although 
it  was  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  one,  for  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  such  one  year  later.  The  town  was  acutely 
reflecting  the  political  disturbances  of  the  period.  Pro¬ 
gressive  sentiment  was  running  high  with  the  result 
that  when  the  first  proposed  city  charter  was  submitted 
to  the  electorate  it  was  promptly  rejected  as  too  con¬ 
servative.  Following  this  a  group  dominated  by  those 
who  in  1912  followed  Theodore  Roosevelt  joined  hands 
with  the  local  socialists  and  drafted  a  new  charter  which 
was  far  in  advance  of  any  Connecticut  city  at  the  time. 
It  contained  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  non-partisan  primary  and  provisions  for 
municipal  ownership  of  the  Bristol  Water  Company 
which  took  place  later  in  1913.  The  new  charter  was 
submitted  in  1911  and  indication  of  the  progressive 
sentiment  was  the  vote,  1105  in  favor  and  120  opposed, 
the  Barnes  family  remaining  on  the  conservative  side. 

The  depression  which  started  in  1929  found  the  city 
of  Bristol  by  1931  in  a  serious  financial  situation. 
With  too  much  of  the  city  debt  in  short-term  paper  the 
municipality  was  in  danger  of  defaulting  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  During  1931  Fuller  Barnes  was  a  state  senator 
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and  steered  amendments  through  the  legislature  that 
stripped  the  city  charter  of  many  of  the  progressive 
features  that  made  it  unique  among  Connecticut  cities. 
Paradoxically  when  the  nation  was  entering  in  1932  a 
new  era  of  progressive  legislation,  Bristol  was  entering 
an  era  of  conservatism  sharply  contrasting  with  its 
previous  corporate  history. 

Compared  with  its  present  size  Bristol  was  small  in 
1910  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  but  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  of  1910  and 
the  present  size  of  the  Barnes  industry  is  even  greater. 
The  Wallace  Barnes  Company  of  1910  employed  some¬ 
what  over  two  hundred  workers.  Still  even  with  this 
number  it  ranked  as  a  leader  in  the  spring  industry.  Its 
size  was  no  indication  of  its  financial  position  which  was 
very  secure.  Actually  the  real  growth  of  the  Barnes 
industry  did  not  commence  until  the  stimulation  of  World 
War  I  drove  the  company  forward  with  marked  rapidity. 

By  the  time  Fuller  Barnes  entered  the  business  on 
October  1,  1910,  the  health  of  Carlyle  Barnes  showed 
signs  of  the  heavy  strain  he  had  been  under  during  his 
business  lifetime.  He  realized  the  time  was  rapidly 
approaching  when  he  must  turn  the  management  of  the 
business  over  to  his  sons.  This  largely  accounts  for  the 
intensive  two-year  apprenticeship  which  Fuller  received. 
Entering  the  millwright  department  he  came  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  George  Parsons,  a  highly 
skilled  and  very  individualistic  Yankee  mechanic  of  the 
old  school. 

Following  his  experience  as  a  millwright’s  helper 
he  entered  the  spiral  and  flat  spring  department  where 
he  assisted  the  “set-up  man”  who  was  really  not  a 
man  but  a  woman.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Wallace  Barnes 
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Company  had  many  a  “set-up  man”  who  excelled  Sarah 
Fosberg. 

After  passing  rapidly  through  most  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  he  spent  about  six  months  in  the  office,  largely 
in  estimating  and  cost  work.  His  instructor  was 
William  Muir,  one  time  president  of  the  Wallace  Barnes 
Company,  retiring  to  assume  management  of  the  H.  C. 
Thompson  Clock  Co.  Muir  was  a  Scotchman  with 
tireless  energy  who  never  grew  tired  of  estimating  as 
long  as  the  result  spelled  a  profit. 

Looking  back,  Fuller  realizes  that  the  two  years  spent 
in  the  shop  were  years  not  only  of  inestimable  value 
but  also  two  of  the  most  enjoyable  years  of  his  life. 
The  Barnes  employees  of  the  period  were  close  enough  to 
top  management  to  actually  constitute  “one  happy 
family”  and  Fuller  as  an  apprentice  was  a  welcome 
member  of  the  force. 


1913 

The  year  1913  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  career  of 
Fuller  Barnes.  It  was  marked  by  a  mid-summer  trip 
to  the  Panama  Canal  with  his  close  friend,  Edward 
Ingraham,  a  trip  which  included  visits  to  Cuba  and 
Jamaica.  At  this  time  the  Panama  gateway  was  nearing 
completion.  The  first  ship  did  not  pass  through  until 
the  late  summer  of  1914  but  the  gigantic  undertaking 
which  had  been  in  steady  process  since  1904  was  near 
enough  completion  for  one  to  appreciate  the  engineering 
triumph  and  visualize  what  the  completed  canal  would 
look  like. 

On  October  first  of  this  year  Fuller  married  Myrtle 
Aurelia  Ives,  daughter  of  Carleton  Burdette  Ives,  whose 
ancestors  had  long  been  prominent  in  Bristol  affairs. 
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Another  important  event  of  1913  was  the  elevation 
of  the  young  man  of  twenty-six  years  of  age  to  the 
position  of  General  Manager  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Wallace  Barnes  Company.  During  the  previous  few 
years  the  health  of  Carlyle  Barnes  had  been  steadily 
failing  and  he  realized  that  his  future  life  expectancy 
depended  largely  on  his  laying  down  the  industrial 
burden  he  had  carried  since  1893. 

If  the  break  in  management  had  to  come,  it  could  not 
have  been  better  timed  for  it  gave  Fuller  Barnes  one 
full  year’s  experience  before  a  shot  was  fired  at  Sarajevo 
in  the  obscure  province  of  Bosnia  which  was  destined  to 
catapult  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  business  into  that  of  a  large  industry. 

The  year  1913  is  also  significant  in  that  it  gave  Fuller 
Barnes  his  first  taste  of  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Relief,  a  position  he  was  to  hold  for  seventeen 
years.  His  father  had  held  a  similar  position  for  many 
years  under  the  old  town  government.  From  then 
on  Fuller  never  lost  interest  in  politics.  It  carried  him 
to  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate  and  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  turn  down  a  proffered  nomination  for 
State  Treasurer  on  the  Republican  ticket.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  such  a  nomination  was  an  almost  certain 
stepping  stone  for  a  nomination  as  Governor. 

The  Rolling  Mill 

Bristol  has  never  become  reconciled  to  calling  the 
East  Bristol  plant  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company, 
“The  Rolling  Mill.”  This  is  due  to  nearly  a  century’s 
use  of  that  terminology  in  describing  the  nearby  Bristol 
Brass  plant  founded  in  1850.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
officials  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  frequently 
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describe  their  East  Bristol  plant  as  “The  Steel  Mill.” 
Any  steel  expert  would  use  the  more  accurate  title, 
“Rolling  Mill.” 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Wallace  Barnes  at  an 
early  date  attempted  to  fabricate  raw  materials  for  his 
spring  business.  This  pioneer  attempt  ended  in  the 
disastrous  fire  of  1866.  Any  effort  to  roll  or  draw  steel 
in  this  country  around  1866  was  still  industrial  pioneer¬ 
ing,  despite  the  fact  that  the  first  wire-drawing  mill  in 
America  was  constructed  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in 
1775.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  United  States 
and  up  to  1880,  English  steel  supremacy  was  not  seri¬ 
ously  challenged  except  in  the  highest  grade,  where 
Sweden  excelled. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years,  the 
expansion  of  the  steel  business  in  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  high  spots  in  industrial  history.  During  this 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  United  States  far  outstripped 
England  in  steel  production  and  the  quality  of  domestic 
steel  steadily  improved.  This  was  the  period  during 
which  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  gradually  changed 
from  English  to  American  steel,  although  still  depend¬ 
ent  on  Sweden  for  steel  of  the  best  grade. 

The  great  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  the  American 
product  was  lack  of  uniformity.  Producers  of  American 
steel  frequently  allowed  their  product  to  decarbonize  to 
an  extent  which  ruined  it  for  spring  purposes.  Such 
steel  lacked  the  elasticity  and  fatigue  qualities  which 
are  vital  in  spring  production.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  steel  is  simply  a  mixture  of  iron  with  a  small 
amount  of  carbon  intimately  and  evenly  associated  with 
the  mass.  Steel  must  contain  the  right  proportion  of 
carbon  for  the  product  to  be  manufactured.  This  is  of 
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fundamental  importance.  Steel  that  is  very  low  in 
carbon,  .10  per  cent  or  even  less,  would  be  useless  for 
springs  and  yet  quite  suitable  for  boiler  plate. 

The  question  of  good  steel  became  more  and  more 
important  from  a  financial  standpoint  with  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company.  The  amount  of  scrap  caused  by 
defective  steel  grew  yearly.  It  was  apparent  that  if  a 
serious  loss  was  to  be  eliminated,  there  was  only  one 
answer;  namely,  Barnes  must  roll  its  own  steel.  For 
this  reason,  Carlyle  F.  Barnes  in  1908  purchased  land 
in  East  Bristol  for  a  steel  mill.  While  the  site  was  not 
near  the  main  plant,  it  had  one  important  requisite  for  a 
rolling  mill.  It  was  situated  on  the  railroad  line  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  unload  raw  materials  inside  the 
mill  yards. 

While  Carlyle  Barnes  purchased  the  land  in  1908,  he 
never  went  further  than  mentioning  to  his  intimates 
that  some  day  there  would  be  a  rolling  mill  on  the  site. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  to  failing  health  and  possibly  the 
knowledge  that  his  sons  were  soon  to  enter  the  business 
influenced  his  decision.  On  assuming  management  of 
the  business  in  1913,  Fuller  lost  little  time  in  starting 
plans  for  the  rolling  mill,  construction  of  which  was 
begun  in  1914.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
decision  was  most  fortunate.  At  the  time  it  was  made, 
no  one  connected  with  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company 
had  any  idea  that  World  War  I  was  soon  to  break  out. 
However,  the  Mill  was  in  operation  at  exactly  the  right 
time  to  help  the  Barnes  organization  play  the  vital 
role  it  was  to  assume  during  the  great  conflict.  The 
new  mill  was  ready  for  operation  in  November,  1915, 
with  Lyman  D.  Adams  as  superintendent. 
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The  operations  at  the  Rolling  Mill  are  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  spring  manufacturing.  The  raw  material  enters 
at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  the  finished  material 
leaves  at  the  other.  To  a  large  extent,  this  raw  material, 
consisting  of  hot  rolled  strips  and  rods,  comes  from  the 
Washburn  Wire  Company,  in  which  the  Associated 
Spring  Corporation  has  a  large  financial  interest. 

The  Barnes  Rolling  Mill,  which  originally  covered 
13,000  square  feet  of  space,  now  covers  100,000  square 
feet.  Perhaps  a  better  yardstick  is  production.  In  1916, 
the  first  full  year,  production  was  1,500  tons;  and  in 
1944,  production  reached  approximately  12,000  tons. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the 
Barnes  Rolling  Mill  produces  steel  exclusively  for  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Associated  Spring  Corporation. 
It  is  true  that  Barnes  was  the  sole  consumer  up  to 
1929,  but  since  that  time  more  and  more  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Rolling  Mill  goes  to  outside  customers. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Wallace  Barnes  Co.  and 
associated  plants  consume  about  forty  per  cent  of 
the  mill  output,  while  outside  concerns  take  sixty  per 
cent.  Nearly  all  spring  manufacturers  purchase  from  the 
Mill.  Other  uses  are  also  found  for  this  high  grade 
product,  such  as  saws  and  cutlery.  In  fact,  the  Mill 
now  produces  a  general  line  of  cold  rolled  steels  running 
in  carbon  from  .50  to  1.35%.  Perhaps  the  highest 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  the  mill  product  is  the  fact 
that  today  in  many  uses,  it  excels  Swedish  steel,  long 
famous  for  its  high  quality.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  greatest  future  expansion  of  the  Barnes  indus¬ 
try  in  Bristol  will  take  place  at  the  Rolling  Mill,  for 
there  are  plans  being  discussed  for  the  eventual  moving 
of  the  entire  plant  to  this  location. 
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World  War  I 

The  summer  of  1914  found  young  and  ambitious 
Fuller  Barnes  making  long  range  plans  for  slow  but 
steady  expansion  of  the  business  founded  by  his  grand¬ 
father.  Suddenly  long-range  planning  was  changed  to 
short-term  planning.  Ostensibly  this  abrupt  change  of 
outlook  was  caused  by  a  shot  that  was  heard  in  the 
streets  of  obscure  Sarajevo,  a  place  that  most  Americans 
did  not  know  existed  prior  to  June  28,  1914.  Actually 
the  conflict  known  as  World  War  I  was  precipitated  by 
conditions  within  Austria  and  Russia.  A  growing  social¬ 
ist  movement  in  Austria  and  democratic  trends  in 
Russia  made  each  of  these  governments  uneasy  over  its 
own  internal  condition,  thus  seeking  war  as  a  safety- 
valve  for  mounting  pressures.  The  trail  thus  laid  did 
not  end  until  most  of  the  small  nations  of  the  world  and 
all  the  large  ones  became  involved  in  the  conflict. 

To  visualize  what  all  this  meant  to  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  a  few  comparisons  must  be  made.  In 
the  early  summer  of  1914  approximately  three  hundred 
hands  were  employed.  Around  fourteen  hundred  were 
employed  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  November  11, 
1918. 

It  was  during  1918  that  the  present  administration 
building  was  completed.  Before  the  war  ended  the 
plant  of  the  C.  G.  Garrigus  Company,  now  the  Bristol 
Technical  High  School,  had  been  purchased.  Perhaps 
the  great  problem  the  war  presented  was  tooling  and 
securing  the  necessary  equipment.  Much  of  the 
necessary  machinery  could  not  be  speedily  secured  and 
had  to  be  produced  at  the  plant.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
the  skill  of  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  mechanics 
that  they  rose  to  the  occasion.  Not  the  least  of  the 
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problems  faced  by  the  company  was  the  fact  that  the 
first  war  orders  came  from  foreign  governments  and 
when  the  blueprints  arrived  there  was  considerable  con¬ 
fusion,  especially  with  those  received  from  the  Russian 
government.  These  were  at  times  anything  but  clear. 

The  acceptance  of  these  war  orders  brought  a  degree 
of  precision  into  spring  work  that  was  never  known 
before.  The  work  required  closer  tolerances  or  in  other 
words  the  permitted  amount  of  deviation  from  exact 
dimensions  was  greatly  reduced.  The  problem  presented 
was  greater  accuracy  combined  with  much  greater  speed 
in  production,  a  combination  not  easily  attained. 

The  foreign  contracts,  prior  to  our  entering  the  war, 
were  largely  primer  parts  made  on  screw  machines,  and 
fuse  spring  contracts.  These  creep  and  detent  springs 
for  fuses  had  to  be  individually  carded  and  placed  one 
thousand  in  a  box.  Help  was  so  short  that  the  company 
let  the  employees  take  this  work  home  and  there  was  a 
scramble  to  secure  such  work,  which  paid  35  cents  a 
thousand.  The  average  person  could  do  four  or  five 
thousand  a  night.  Many  an  evening  Fuller  took  these 
springs  home  and  he  and  his  wife  spent  several  hours 
carding. 

Periodically  inspectors  of  the  Russian,  English  and 
Canadian  governments  came  to  Bristol  during  the 
period  prior  to  our  entering  the  war.  They  proved  not 
too  difficult  to  work  with,  although  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  understand  exactly  what  the  Russians 
desired.  As  Barnes  frequently  said  “we  cut  our  eye 
teeth  on  these  foreign  orders.”  What  he  meant  was,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  more  difficult  thing  to  have 
handled  later  American  war  orders  had  it  not  been  for 
previous  foreign  contracts. 
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America  Enters  the  War 

On  April  6,  1917,  America  entered  the  war.  Despite 
all  the  warnings  of  Europe’s  conflict  since  1914  every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  improvised  in  haste.  The  existing 
American  Army  was  of  no  practical  value.  General 
Pershing  has  recorded  that  we  had  only  enough  shells 
for  a  nine  hours’  bombardment  even  with  the  limited 
number  of  guns  available  and  that  much  of  our  equip¬ 
ment  was  graded  as  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  At  that 
time  the  only  value  of  our  entry  into  the  war  was  to 
boost  the  morale  of  our  Allies.  The  result  was  that  the 
need  for  ordnance  material  was  tremendous,  and  in  no 
field  was  the  demand  greater  than  for  machine  guns. 
Machine  guns  require  springs  and  in  addition  to  other 
war  work  the  company  became  the  great  producer  of 
machine  gun  springs  and  parts. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Connecticut  produced  the 
bulk  of  machine  guns  for  World  War  I,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Barnes  organization  played  a  large 
part  in  this  production.  Remington  at  Bridgeport, 
Winchester  and  Marlin-Rockwell  at  New  Haven  and 
Colt’s  in  Hartford  were  big  producers  of  machine  guns. 
Perhaps  some  figures  will  illustrate  Connecticut’s 
importance  in  this  field.  Of  the  various  types  of  machine 
guns  manufactured  in  the  first  World  War,  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  were  the  light  and  heavy  type  Brownings. 
They  were  the  invention  of  a  Mormon  genius  from  Utah 
named  John  Browning. 

During  the  war  42,000  heavy  Browning  and  52,000 
light  Browning  guns  were  produced.  Connecticut’s 
showing  on  the  heavy  Browning  gun  was  impressive 
but  the  light  Browning  gun  was  entirely  a  Connecticut 
product.  Of  the  lighter  type  Winchester  built  27,000, 
Marlin-Rockwell  16,000  and  Colt’s  9,000. 
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The  important  part  the  company  played  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  light  Browning  gun  is  best  realized 
by  the  statement  that  at  least  fourteen  parts  of  this 
weapon  were  Barnes  products. 

Few  today  realize  our  machine  gun  position  when  we 
entered  the  First  World  War.  The  United  States  had  only 
a  few  such  weapons  and  some  of  them  were  Colt  guns 
used  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  There  were  few 
enthusiasts  on  our  general  army  staff  for  machine  guns. 
Theoretically  we  had  four  machine  guns  per  regiment. 
The  Germans  better  than  any  one  else  had  realized  the 
value  of  machine  gun  fire  and  entered  the  war  with 
50,000  of  these  weapons. 

What  the  war  did  for  Fuller  Barnes  has  not  been 
realized.  When  the  conflict  came  he  was  a  young  man 
with  moderate  ambitions.  When  the  war  ended,  he 
found  he  was  managing  a  large  plant.  Much  of  what  has 
happened  in  his  later  life  is  best  explained  by  the  way 
he  handled  things  in  World  War  I.  Perhaps  some  day 
historians  will  appreciate  the  vital  part  our  industries 
played  in  both  world  wars.  Primarily  it  was  not  the 
valor  of  our  fighting  men;  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
but  that  the  enemy  was  just  as  brave.  It  was  not 
superior  leadership;  frequently  our  military  leaders 
faced  men  with  superior  training.  Beyond  a  doubt  it 
was  our  ability  to  outproduce  our  enemies  that  secured 
for  us  the  victory  in  both  wars.  The  nation  should 
never  forget  this  vital  fact. 

From  World  War  I 
to  Associated  Spring  Corporation 

With  surprisingly  little  difficulty  the  Wallace  Barnes 
industry  reconverted  to  a  peacetime  basis  following  the 
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First  World  War.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  special 
machinery  installed  for  war  production  had  to  be 
immediately  scrapped  but  this  had  been  expected  when 
it  was  installed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  civilian  business  of 
the  Barnes  Company  during  World  War  I  was  much 
more  substantial  than  it  was  during  the  next  global 
conflict.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  the  war 
was  not  so  much  mechanized  as  the  later  conflict. 

Further  the  psychological  difference  should  not  be 
overlooked.  After  World  War  I  there  was  a  spirit  of 
optimism.  There  were  to  be  no  more  wars.  Irving 
Fisher  writes:  “Everybody  was  encouraged  about  every¬ 
thing.  People  began  to  talk  of  a  New  Era.”  The 
innumerable  technological  improvements  made  during 
the  war  permitted  great  advances  to  be  made  by 
industry. 

This  optimism  was  not  without  its  dangerous  features. 
Speculation  became  rampant.  Borrowing  was  largely 
for  margin  accounts  with  brokers,  whose  loans  were  call 
loans.  The  result  was  that  the  speculative  bubble  was 
broken  during  1921  and  this  had  some,  although  not 
severe,  repercussions  in  industry.  For  about  four 
months  the  Wallace  Barnes  business  was  in  the  red  and 
during  this  time  Fuller  Barnes  spent  more  than  his 
usual  amount  of  time  at  the  factory,  dividing  his  work 
between  plant  and  office.  Unfortunately  the  lessons  of 
this  short  lived  depression  were  not  heeded  and  with 
the  exception  of  agriculture,  which  never  recovered, 
American  business  went  merrily  forward  until  the  great 
debacle  of  1929. 

The  year  of  1921  was  marked  both  by  business  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion.  In  Bristol  the  Wallace  Barnes 
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Co.  decided  to  close  the  Garrigus  plant.  Originally 
purchased  during  the  First  World  War  to  speed  up  the 
production  of  machinery  for  the  Barnes  plant,  the  firm 
made  an  effort  to  continue,  following  the  close  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  especially  grinders 
and  planers.  This  business  proved  less  and  less  profit¬ 
able.  The  big  reason  was  the  huge  amount  of  machinery 
dumped  on  the  market  by  the  government  in  the  years 
following  the  Armistice.  Further,  it  was  found  that  this 
line  required  a  great  deal  of  service  which  was  outside 
the  regular  orbit  of  its  business. 

The  expansion  program  was  a  Canadian  venture.  A 
survey  of  the  Canadian  spring  field  showed  only  a  few 
small  spring  factories  in  Canada,  none  large  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  being  termed  an  industry.  Some  of  them 
were  actually  component  parts  of  blacksmith  shops. 
At  the  same  time  the  Canadian  government  was  making 
every  effort  to  build  up  a  national  industry.  Anything 
that  bore  the  mark  “Made  in  Canada”  had  a  growing 
appeal. 

Recognizing  the  situation,  the  Wallace  Barnes  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  was  formed  and  a  small  plant  leased  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  There  were  several  good  reasons  for 
selecting  Hamilton.  It  was  in  close  proximity  to  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Further,  it  was  located  near  the  electric 
generating  station  at  the  Canadian  Falls  operated  by 
the  Province  of  Ontario  which  offered  industrial  power 
at  very  low  rates. 

This  subsidiary  at  Hamilton  started  in  a  modest  way 
with  twenty-five  people  and  was  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Truman  Norton.  For  several  years  the  spring 
business  just  about  held  its  own  as  the  amount  of  springs 
bought  in  Canada  was  not  very  great.  In  1926  it  was 
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decided  to  purchase  a  plant  on  Sherman  Avenue,  on 
the  east  side  of  Hamilton,  as  business  was  improving, 
and  in  1928  Mr.  Norton  severed  his  connection  and 
Mr.  F.  Martin  Buckingham  became  Manager.  From 
that  point  on  progress  was  rapid  so  that  during  World 
War  II  over  fourteen  hundred  employees  were  on  the 
rolls.  This  plant  was  practically  a  small  duplicate 
of  the  mother  plant  in  Bristol,  producing  all  lines  of 
springs.  During  the  entire  life  of  this  Company  up  to 
the  present  Fuller  has  been  its  president  and  chairman 
of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

Approximately  at  the  same  time  that  the  Associated 
Spring  Corporation  was  being  formed,  to  be  exact,  in 
March,  1923,  Wallace  Barnes  Company  absorbed  an  old 
competitor,  Dunbar  Brothers  Company,  a  near  indus¬ 
trial  neighbor  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  business.  During  most  of  the  period 
of  Wallace  Barnes’  lifetime,  except  for  the  short  time 
the  two  concerns  were  merged,  Dunbar’s  was  slightly 
the  larger  industry.  Under  the  management  of  Carlyle 
Barnes,  the  growth  at  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company 
was  much  greater  than  Dunbar’s  and  in  the  period 
immediately  prior  to  1923  the  difference  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  two  concerns  was  most  notable. 
Financial  trouble  occurred  in  the  Dunbar  plant  and 
the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  was  able  to  buy  the 
Dunbar  Bros.  Co.  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  The 
Dunbar  plant  had  always  had  excellent  earning  possi¬ 
bilities  and  under  new  management  in  a  very  short 
time  it  proved  that  a  satisfactory  profit  could  be  made. 

Associated  Spring  Corporation 

The  story  of  industrial  mergers  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  in  American  history  and  the  formation  of  the 
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Associated  Spring  Corporation  presents  a  splendid 
example  of  a  typical  American  organization  under  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

The  story  is  this:  Many  customers  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  in  the  west,  particularly  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  desired  a  plant  nearer  their  own  factories 
where  sample  work  and  experimental  work  could  be 
done  more  promptly  than  it  was  possible  to  do  with  the 
plant  located  in  Bristol  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Fuller  Barnes  and  his  associates  gave  this  a  tremendous 
amount  of  thought  and  it  was  realized  that  there  was 
sufficient  spring  capacity  in  the  country  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  its  customers  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Detroit.  Therefore,  rather  than  building  new  western 
factories,  it  might  be  better  to  form  a  merger  with  exist¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  west,  family  concerns  which  had  proved 
successful  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  combination 
would  then  pool  its  money  and  erect  a  plant  in  Detroit. 
Another  reason  for  this  formation  was  the  fact  that 
springs  are  made  a  little  differently  in  each  plant  and 
the  information  on  the  art  of  springmaking  could  be 
shared  among  the  different  organizations,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  each  plant  to  make  springs  more  economically  and 
of  better  quality. 

The  first  step  was  taken  on  July  10, 1922,  when  Fuller 
met  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Peterson  of  William  D.  Gibson 
Company  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Peterson  was  very  receptive 
to  such  a  move  and,  therefore,  Fuller  proceeded  to  Corry, 
Pennsylvania,  and  spent  a  day  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Whittlesey 
and  Mr.  F.  M.  Raymond  of  the  Raymond  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  They  also  were  receptive.  A  prelim¬ 
inary  meeting  was  soon  held  in  Buffalo,  at  which  meet¬ 
ing  the  original  Associated  Spring  organization,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  three  companies,  Barnes  of  Bristol, 
Gibson  of  Chicago  and  Raymond  of  Corry,  was  started. 
The  American  Appraisal  Company  appraised  the  three 
plants,  completing  its  work  in  November.  The  firm  of 
Root,  Clark,  Buckner  and  Howland,  New  York  City, 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  attorneys  to  complete  the 
merger.  Elihu  Root,  the  leading  statesman  and  legal 
authority,  was  the  head  of  this  law  office. 

In  December  of  1922  a  final  meeting  was  held  in 
Bristol,  with  the  result  that  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  the  stock  of  the  old  companies  was  exchanged 
for  the  stock  of  the  new  Associated  Spring  Corporation 
on  the  following  basis : 

Stockholders  of  The  Wallace  Barnes  Company  61% 

Stockholders  of  the  Wm.  D.  Gibson  Company  29% 

Stockholders  of  Raymond  Manufacturing  Co.  10% 

In  January  1923,  the  corporation  started  business  as 
such  with  the  following  officers : 

Fuller  F.  Barnes  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  President 
Frank  M.  Raymond  of  Corry,  Pa.,  Vice-president 
Harry  C.  Barnes  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  Secretary 
Warren  D.  Howe  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  Treasurer 

The  Detroit  Plant 

In  the  fall  of  1922  while  negotiations  were  going 
forward  for  the  formation  of  the  Associated  Spring 
Corporation,  it  was  felt  by  all  the  interested  parties 
that  the  merger  was  so  sure  of  completion  that  each 
participant  decided  to  put  money  in  a  Detroit  venture. 
Therefore,  early  in  October  1922,  Harry  C.  Barnes, 
A.  B.  Peterson  and  F.  E.  Whittlesey  spent  some  days  in 
Detroit,  inspecting  the  various  properties  offered  for 
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sale.  The  result  was  that  the  plant  of  the  Zenith 
Foundry  Company,  6400  Miller  Avenue,  was  purchased 
as  an  excellent  site  for  a  plant  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 
A  new  operating  company  was  incorporated  known  as 
Barnes-Gibson-Raymond,  Inc.,  with  Fuller  F.  Barnes, 
president;  F.  E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  and  A.  B. 
Peterson,  treasurer.  Lyman  D.  Adams  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  was  appointed  as  general  manager. 
Lyman  Adams  for  many  years  had  been  a  part  of  the 
Barnes  organization,  both  as  manager  of  the  steel  mill 
and  as  head  of  the  machine  tool  department  and  with 
his  skill  and  ability  soon  reconverted  the  foundry  into 
an  excellent  spring  plant.  William  J.  Black  was  already 
in  Detroit  as  Detroit  sales  manager  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes  Company  and  so  he  became  the  sales  manager 
of  the  new  company.  Other  men  were  sent  from  some 
of  the  other  plants  and  the  Detroit  plant  from  the  very 
start  was  a  most  successful  venture,  again  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  success  of  the  American  way  of  life  combined 
with  industrial  foresight. 

The  initial  period  of  the  Associated  Spring  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  not  difficult.  Following  the  short  recession  of 
1921,  prosperity  continued  throughout  the  1920’s. 
American  production,  foreign  trade  and  new  capital 
flotations  reached  new  highs.  Unfortunately  during 
this  period  there  were  disturbing  symptoms  that  few 
noticed.  Agriculture  never  recovered  from  the  1921 
financial  stress.  Much  of  the  feverish  prosperity  of  the 
period  was  based  on  installment  selling  that  was  allowed 
to  pyramid.  And  stock  market  speculation  was  increas¬ 
ing  much  faster  than  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Still 
it  was  a  good  period  to  commence  a  merger  such  as 
Associated  Spring  which,  starting  at  the  base  of  the 
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new  prosperity,  had  an  opportunity  to  get  firmly 
established  before  the  financial  hurricane  of  1929. 

The  year  1925  marked  a  vote  to  change  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Spring  Corporation  from  a  New  York  to  a  Dela¬ 
ware  corporation.  Final  action  was  taken  March  30, 
1926.  The  broad  powers  of  a  Delaware  corporation 
have  proven  attractive  to  many  corporations. 

Late  in  1925  a  most  important  move  was  made  by 
the  Associated  Spring  Corporation  which  since  its  in¬ 
ception  had  largely  depended  upon  the  Washburn  Wire 
Company  of  Phillipsdale,  R.  I.,  and  New  York  City,  for 
a  large  share  of  its  flat  stock  and  spring  wire.  Over  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  Washburn  Wire 
stock  was  purchased  by  Associated  Spring  Corporation. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  gave  Associated  Spring  about 
one-quarter  ownership  in  Washburn  Wire,  an  interest 
which  is  still  retained.  Fuller  Barnes  was  made  treas¬ 
urer  and  a  director  in  Washburn  Wire  Company  and  for 
many  years  spent  part  of  each  week  in  Providence, 
maintaining  a  small  apartment  at  the  Minden,  an 
apartment  hotel  in  Providence. 

The  controlling  management  of  the  Washburn  Wire 
Company  consisted  of  two  brothers,  Frank  N.  Phillips 
and  Eugene  R.  Phillips.  It  was  the  stock  of  Eugene  R. 
Phillips  which  was  purchased  by  Associated  Spring 
Corporation.  Frank  N.  Phillips  remained  with  the 
company,  was  elected  president  and  active  head,  and 
still  maintains  that  position.  While  not  as  active  at  the 
present  time  as  formerly  in  the  management  of  Wash¬ 
burn  Wire  Company,  Fuller  Barnes  still  maintains  a 
very  keen  and  active  interest  and  the  connection 
between  the  two  companies  has  been  a  most  satisfactory 
one  from  both  sides.  The  Associated  Spring  Corpora- 
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tion  has  always  been  the  largest  customer  of  the 
Washburn  Wire  Company  and  by  close  cooperation 
many  developments  in  wiremaking  and  springmaking 
have  been  possible  to  the  advantage  of  both  companies. 

The  year  1928  was  important  to  the  Spring  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  Bristol  the  Garrigus  plant  was  reopened,  the 
machine  screw  business  at  the  main  plant  being  moved 
to  Garrigus.  During  this  year  the  corporation  made 
plans  for  the  large  steel  concrete  building  at  the  main 
plant.  This  addition  faces  Oak  Street  and  is  the  largest 
unit  of  Wallace  Barnes,  Bristol.  With  the  additional 
space  the  main  Barnes  plant  was  in  position  to  handle 
a  very  large  volume  of  business.  The  same  year  the 
modernization  of  the  other  plants  was  commenced  and  a 
program  which  took  about  two  years  to  complete  was 
carried  out. 

One  of  the  most  important  moves  in  1928  was  the 
purchase  of  the  Cook  Spring  Company  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  With  the  additional  facilities  of  the  Detroit 
plant  the  volume  of  business  showed  a  rapid  increase. 
The  Cook  purchase  constituted  a  valuable  manufactur¬ 
ing  addition  for  the  Detroit  area.  The  Cook  plant  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Barnes-Gibson-Raymond  Division. 

During  1929,  early  in  the  year,  the  financial  policy 
of  the  corporation  was  changed.  All  money  was  de¬ 
posited  to  the  credit  of  the  holding  corporation  and 
weekly  allotments  made  to  each  plant  as  needed.  This 
happened  in  March  with  no  one  dreaming  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  cataclysm  that  was  to  sweep  the  country  in  about 
six  months.  It  was  simply  one  of  those  fortunate  moves 
that  sometimes  happen  at  opportune  times.  Beyond 
doubt  it  materially  assisted  in  weathering  the  financial 
storm  that  engulfed  so  many  industries. 
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The  Great  Depression 

The  depression  which  broke  in  October  1929,  deserves 
to  be  called  the  Great  Depression.  By  the  spring  of  1933 
business  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  experienced  in 
American  history.  This  history  has  recorded  a  series  of 
cyclical  fluctuations  made  up  of  revival,  expansion,  re¬ 
cession  and  contraction.  The  first  major  crisis  was  in 
1837.  This  was  natural  for  our  industrial  history  started 
in  a  period  between  1800  and  1820.  Prior  to  that  people 
lived  a  comfortable,  self-sustained,  agricultural  existence. 

Economic  historians  now  realize  that  in  1914  we  were 
beginning  to  enter  the  depression  that  actually  com¬ 
menced  in  1929.  The  first  World  War  that  started  in 
1914  only  postponed  the  evil  day. 

At  the  depth  of  the  new  depression  in  the  Spring  of 
1933  the  index  of  industrial  production  stood  at  60,  that 
of  construction  at  14,  that  of  factory  employment  at  61, 
that  of  factory  payrolls  at  38,  that  of  wholesale  prices 
at  60.  There  were  at  least  fifteen  million  unemployed 
persons. 

This  depression  was  exceedingly  rapid  in  its  fall 
during  October  and  November  and  found  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  fair  circumstances  to  weather  the  storm.  During 
1928  and  1929  approximately  two  million  dollars  had 
been  spent  in  plant  improvements  by  the  Associated 
Spring  Corporation.  This  had  all  been  taken  from  earn¬ 
ings  with  the  exception  of  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  had  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  different  banks.  Therefore,  the  plants  were 
in  excellent  condition  for  any  business  they  could  get, 
but  the  cash  position  was  not  as  strong  as  desirable. 
The  inventory  of  raw  materials  at  depression  values 
amounted  to  around  two  million  dollars  and  the  corpora- 
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tion  was  able  to  improve  its  cash  by  reducing  within 
six  months  this  inventory  by  over  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  This  was  done  through  the  medium  of  the 
different  plants  purchasing  raw  materials  of  each  other 
rather  than  through  outside  sources.  During  this  period 
also  most  rigid  economies  were  introduced  and  the 
corporation  reached  rock  bottom  so  far  as  expenditures 
were  concerned.  All  of  the  Divisions  operated  on  short 
time  with  a  reduced  force  and  with  reduced  wages.  Co¬ 
operation  of  all  plants  in  endeavoring  to  keep  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  good  shape  was  so  splendid  that  the  period 
when  the  corporation  operated  in  the  red  was  confined 
to  the  year  1932.  From  then  on  the  corporation  prog¬ 
ressed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

During  the  worst  year  of  the  depression  an  ill-advised 
attempt  was  made  to  fill  the  business  vacuum  through 
the  production  of  specialties.  It  was  voted  in  October, 
1932,  to  produce  numerous  such  articles  by  both  the 
Dunbar  and  the  Gibson  plants  and  a  new  subsidiary 
known  as  Dunbar-Gibson  was  formed.  This  venture 
into  outside  manufacturing  and  sales  fields  was  not 
successful  and  in  1934  the  new  company  was  liquidated 
at  a  loss  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
same  year  the  automatic  screw  machine  business  which 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Garrigus  plant  in  1928,  was 
also  liquidated.  Fuller  and  his  associates  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  stick  to 
the  spring  business,  which  was  their  bread  and  butter 
and  which  they  knew  so  thoroughly. 

The  legislation  of  this  period  that  most  directly 
affected  the  Associated  Spring  Corporation  was  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  passed  in  June,  1933, 
known  as  the  N  R  A.  This  Act  was  passed  in  an 
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endeavor  to  control  business  and  to  aid  recovery,  al¬ 
though  in  many  ways  it  did  not  actually  work  out  as 
intended.  The  passage  of  the  N  R  A  made  necessary  an 
organization  of  the  spring  industry.  Preliminary  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  and  in  August  of  1933  at  Buffalo  an 
organization  representing  the  entire  industry  was  set 
up  and  a  code  of  operation  was  adopted.  Fuller  Barnes 
was  chosen  president  of  this  Spring  Association.  Before 
the  code  was  put  into  operation  it  was  learned  that  the 
various  industries  representing  fabricated  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  were  planning  to  operate  under  a  general  fabricated 
metal  products  code.  This  code  became  effective  No¬ 
vember  2,  1933,  and  its  provisions  governed  the  spring 
industry  until  the  N  R  A  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  27,  1935. 
During  the  depression  there  emerged  a  new  form  of 
capitalism  which  may  be  called  “State  Capitalism.” 
In  the  minds  of  the  legislators  to  save  the  capitalist 
system  from  complete  breakdown  during  the  depression, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  power  of  the  state  and 
increasingly  to  centralize  authority  in  Washington. 
This  change  has  vitally  influenced  our  industrial  and 
economic  life  and  what  the  end  result  will  be  it  is 
entirely  too  early  to  forecast. 

The  most  important  action  of  1936  was  a  radical 
change  in  the  Associated  Spring  Corporation.  It  was 
voted  to  liquidate  all  the  American  subsidiaries,  turning 
assets  over  to  the  parent  corporation.  The  corporation 
had  desired  to  do  this  for  some  years  but  the  federal 
tax  penalty  for  such  action  was  too  severe.  However, 
in  1936  Congress  changed  the  law  so  that  such  action 
could  be  taken  tax  free  and  Associated  Spring  at  once 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity.  From  this  point  on 
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the  previously  incorporated  subsidiaries  became  oper¬ 
ating  divisions.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  Canadian 
subsidiary  as  this  was  outside  the  province  of  United 
States  tax  regulations. 

The  year  1937  saw  a  large  addition  built  at  the 
Canadian  plant,  doubling  its  manufacturing  capacity. 
The  same  year  the  Forestville  hairspring  business  of  the 
F.  N.  Manross  &  Sons  was  purchased  and  moved  to 
Bristol.  It  is  operated  as  a  division  of  Associated  Spring 
and  produces  a  line  not  matched  by  any  other  division. 

1938  also  marked  the  presentation  of  the  Garrigus 
plant  to  the  City  of  Bristol  for  a  technical  high  school. 
Equipped  with  modern  machinery  the  municipality 
has  one  of  the  best  technical  high  schools  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  every  industry  in  the  city  has  profited  by  this 
gift. 

In  January  of  1940  Fuller  and  his  wife  went  to 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  for  a  good  winter  vacation. 
His  father  and  mother,  for  many  years,  had  spent  much 
of  their  time  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Clearwater  Beach,  and 
during  this  particular  year  his  mother  was  staying  at 
the  Fort  Harrison  Hotel. 

Taking  a  cottage  on  the  beach  he  enjoyed  fishing, 
swimming  and  boating  as  well  as  both  he  and  his  wife 
joining  in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  There  were 
a  good  many  Bristol  people  in  that  neighborhood  during 
this  period. 


World  War  II 

When  Hitler  sent  his  armed  forces  across  the  border 
of  Poland  on  September  1,  1939,  and  commenced  the 
second  world  conflict,  a  new  type  of  warfare  broke  upon 
the  world.  It  has  correctly  been  termed  “mechanized 
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warfare”  and  the  Germans’  initial  success  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  prepared  for  this  new  type  of  conflict. 
This  mechanized  warfare  is  the  reason  why  Associated 
Spring  production  became  nearly  100%  production  for 
the  armed  forces  during  the  recent  war. 

In  an  illustrated  book  entitled  “Springs  at  War,” 
published  in  1945,  Fuller  Barnes  forcefully  stated  this 
fact: 

“We  call  this  a  ‘ Mechanized  War ,’  which  means 
that  industry  is  putting  into  the  hands  of  its  armed 
forces  machinery ,  which ,  though  destructive  in  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  marvel  in  operation  and  efficiency .  Practi¬ 
cally  all  this  equipment  depends  for  its  performance 
on  springs ,  particularly  where  the  action  is  auto¬ 
matic  or  repetitive  as  in  the  case  of  engine  valves , 
machine  guns  and  fuses ,  for  example .” 

During  the  war  Associated  Spring  production  trebled 
and  this  high  rate  of  production  was  maintained  until 
V-J  Day  in  August  1945.  For  this  excellent  record  the 
various  plants  received  the  coveted  Army-Navy  “E.” 
In  this  period  of  the  war,  fortunately  Fuller’s  health 
had  been  very  much  improved  and  he  was  able  to  give 
his  full  time  to  the  management  of  the  Associated  Spring 
Corporation,  as  well  as  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Spring  Manufacturers  Association. 

With  reconversion  problems  comparatively  few  in  the 
spring  business,  the  various  plants  of  the  corporation 
quickly  changed  over  to  domestic  production.  The 
war’s  end  also  found  the  corporation  in  an  excellent 
cash  and  financial  condition  despite  the  fact  that  taxes 
and  renegotiation  of  profits  had  taken  the  lion’s  share  of 
any  money  which  had  been  made.  The  corporation, 
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therefore,  enters  this  new  postwar  era  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  sound  financial  condition  and  with  bright  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  very  large  amount  of  business  for  many 
years  to  come.  Great  credit  and  praise  should  be  given 
to  the  loyal  associates  of  Fuller  in  Associated  Spring 
Corporation  for  their  co-operation  and  help,  making  for 
the  success  of  the  organization.  Not  only  has  there 
been  complete  support  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
but  notable  among  the  many  who  have  made  and  are 
making  success  possible  are  the  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following: 

Lyman  D.  Adams.  Divisional  vice-president  and 
manager  of  Barnes-Gibson-Raymond,  Inc.,  including 
the  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor  plants.  He  joined  the 
Wallace  Barnes  Company  in  1914  as  mill  manager 
and  filled  many  positions  before  going  to  Detroit  to 
establish  that  plant  in  1922. 

Harry  C.  Barnes.  First  vice-president  of  the 
corporation  and  general  manager  of  the  Wallace 
Barnes,  Dunbar  and  Manross  divisions.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1913,  working  his  way  up  through 
the  various  departments  to  his  present  position. 

F.  Martin  Buckingham.  Vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  The  Wallace  Barnes  Company, 
Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  first  joined  the 
organization  in  1913  as  office  boy  in  Bristol,  working 
his  way  up  to  credit  manager.  In  1928  he  left  Bristol 
to  assume  complete  management  of  the  Canadian 
plant. 

Raymond  W.  Cook.  Executive  vice-president  of 
the  corporation.  He  joined  the  Wallace  Barnes 
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Company  in  1908,  filling  many  positions  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  Bristol  divisions.  Two  years 
ago  he  assumed  his  present  position  to  assist  the 
president  in  all  his  duties. 

Edward  W.  Feldt.  Divisional  vice-president  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Raymond  Mfg.  Company. 
He  started  with  the  Wallace  Barnes  Company  in 
February,  1920.  On  September  24,  1928  he  left 
Bristol  where  he  was  division  superintendent  of  the 
spiral  department  to  become  factory  manager  of  the 
Raymond  Mfg.  Company  in  Corry,  where  he  pro¬ 
gressed  to  his  present  position. 

S.  Russell  Mink.  Elected  secretary  and  counsel  of 
the  corporation  in  1941.  He  was  previously  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Mink  and  Beach  of  Bristol,  Connecticut. 

Alden  C.  Purrington.  Appointed  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  in  1935  and  elected 
treasurer  and  comptroller  in  1937.  His  previous 
connection  was  as  vice-president  of  the  Bristol 
Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Bristol,  Connecticut. 

Harold  B.  Reid.  Divisional  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Bristol  divisions.  He  joined  the 
company  in  1919  as  purchasing  agent,  and  after  a 
number  of  years  in  this  capacity,  he  became  head  of 
the  sales  department.  Mr.  Reid  acts  as  chairman  of 
the  sales  managers’  committee  representing  all  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Associated  Spring  Corporation. 

Politics 

There  are  few  stranger  stories  in  Connecticut  politics 
than  the  meteoric  rise  of  Fuller  F.  Barnes  to  political 
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power.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty  his  interest  in  politics  had 
been  nominal.  The  only  office  he  had  accepted  was  a 
position  on  the  tax  review  board,  an  office  that  required 
only  a  few  hours  each  year.  True,  he  had  been  a  liberal 
contributor  to  Republican  campaign  funds,  but  such 
gifts  were  the  natural  thing  for  a  man  in  his  position. 
In  his  social,  political  and  religious  life  he  has  always 
been  conservative.  He  inherited  nothing  from  either 
Alphonso  or  Wallace  Barnes,  who  sharply  dissented  at 
times  from  the  position  of  their  contemporaries  in  social 
life. 

Some  time  prior  to  the  national  election  of  1928 
Fuller  was  travelling  to  Chicago.  On  the  same  train 
was  Lester  G.  Sigourney,  Sales  Manager  of  the  New 
Departure  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation.  At 
that  time  Sigourney  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Town  Committee  and  exceedingly  interested  in  state 
and  local  politics.  It  happened  that  Bristol  had  not 
been  represented  in  the  state  senate  for  some  period  of 
years  and  Sigourney  was  very  anxious  that  someone 
from  Bristol  take  his  turn  as  senator  in  the  Fifth 
District,  which  was  a  very  strong  Republican  district. 
While  engaged  in  the  usual  train  conversation,  he 
suddenly  asked  Fuller  if  he  would  like  to  be  the 
candidate  for  state  senator  in  the  coming  fall  election. 
This  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Fuller  but  upon  think¬ 
ing  it  over  within  a  short  time  he  agreed  to  run  for  this 
office. 

At  the  district  convention  of  that  fall,  Fuller  was 
nominated  as  the  candidate  for  senator  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  ticket  and  elected  during  November.  The  head  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  state  at  that  time  was 
J.  Henry  Roraback,  who  for  many  years  held  a  very 
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close  political  control  over  the  state.  Mr.  Roraback 
was  very  anxious  to  get  business  men  into  the  state 
legislature  and  so  had  used  his  influence  to  get  Fuller 
to  run. 

During  the  two  terms  that  Fuller  was  in  the  senate 
he  became  a  very  good  friend  of  Mr.  Roraback  and  each 
appreciated  the  good  qualities  of  the  other.  During  the 
first  session  in  1929  he  was  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Finance  Committee  and  also  a  member  of  the  building 
commission  for  the  new  state  office  building.  The 
second  session,  of  1931,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Cities 
and  Boroughs  Committee  and  also  active  on  one  or  two 
other  senatorial  committees.  Since  he  lacked  the  politi¬ 
cal  apprenticeship  which  most  of  his  colleagues  enjoyed, 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  man  seated  on  his  left,  the 
senator  from  the  Fourth,  was  a  very  capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  leader.  This  was  Robert  J.  Smith  from 
Manchester,  skilled  in  political  procedure.  Fuller  has 
stated  that  he  was  always  indebted  to  Bob  Smith  for 
the  guidance  and  help  which  he  was  always  so  willing 
to  give. 

In  regard  to  Bristol’s  problems  during  this  period,  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  rather  radical  charter  of 
the  city  should  be  changed,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
non-partisan  system  of  voting,  which  it  was  felt  had 
not  at  all  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  city.  As  an 
organization  man,  Fuller  found  a  system  ignoring 
the  established  party  lines  rather  odious  and  he  was 
glad  to  assist  in  making  the  change.  Also,  municipal 
functioning  under  the  charter  had  so  deteriorated  that 
city  finances  were  in  a  critical  state.  As  a  man  trained 
to  orderly  thinking  in  terms  of  money,  Fuller  was  called 
upon  to  assist  in  a  change.  The  result  was  the  setting 
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up  of  a  Board  of  Finance  of  which  he  became  a  dominant 
member  and  under  this  Board’s  management  the  city 
debt  was  reduced  fifty  per  cent  in  the  next  twelve  years. 

When  the  1932  national  election  rolled  around 
he  could  have  had  the  choice  of  a  nomination  for 
either  Controller  or  State  Treasurer,  both  steps  toward 
a  nomination  for  the  Governorship.  As  politics  was 
taking  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time  he  felt  that  he  either 
had  to  give  up  politics  or  business  and,  as  the  Associated 
Spring  Corporation  needed  his  entire  time  and  thought, 
he  decided  to  get  out  of  politics  entirely  and  so  de¬ 
clined  any  nomination.  The  political  trend  was  becoming 
quite  evident  which  he  foresaw,  and  was  an  added 
reason  for  his  withdrawal. 

The  Bristol  Hospital 

Perhaps  it  is  a  wrong  use  of  semantics  to  term  Fuller 
Barnes’  devotion  to  the  Bristol  Hospital  a  hobby.  Still, 
hobbies  can  be  of  two  kinds,  introvert  and  extrovert. 
It  is  probable  that  a  well-balanced  life  has  both  types. 

The  start  of  the  Bristol  Hospital  typifies  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  doing  things.  We  rarely  do  away  with  a 
grade  crossing  until  one  or  more  fatal  accidents  take 
place.  We  fail  to  prepare  adequately  for  war  until  we 
have  incidents  such  as  the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship 
Maine  or  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Bristol  had  long 
needed  a  hospital,  but  no  serious  step  was  taken  in  that 
direction  until  after  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  1918. 
The  following  year  action  was  started  by  the  Methodist 
minister,  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Dorchester.  So  emphatically 
did  Mr.  Dorchester  prod  the  conscience  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question.  The  result  was  that  on  March  IS,  1920,  the 
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Bristol  Hospital  was  organized.  As  so  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  the  man  who  proposed  the  idea  was  selected  as 
the  first  president.  The  only  drawback  was  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  practice  of  Methodist  bishops  who  make 
pastoral  changes  without  much  regard  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  A  few  months  after  assuming  the  presidency, 
Dr.  Dorchester  was  transferred  to  another  city.  Before 
leaving  Bristol  he  came  to  Fuller  and  asked  that 
he  become  president  of  the  Hospital.  The  clergyman 
was  a  good  salesman  and  time  has  proven  that  he  made 
an  excellent  selection.  From  that  day  to  this,  Fuller 
has  been  president  of  the  Bristol  Hospital,  and  the 
time  he  has  given  this  work  is  almost  unbelievable 
when  his  many  other  activities  are  considered.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  old  truism:  “When  you  want  anything  done 
see  the  busiest  man  in  the  community.” 

The  new  hospital  organization  was  presented  with 
its  present  site  by  Judge  Roger  S.  Newell.  A  more  ideal 
location  could  not  have  been  chosen.  However,  the 
need  was  so  great  that  physicians  urged  the  immediate 
setting  up  of  a  temporary  hospital.  This  appeal, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  short  business  depression 
of  1921  made  it  a  poor  time  to  raise  funds,  led  to  the 
purchase  of  a  large  dwelling  house  at  the  corner  of 
George  and  South  Streets.  This  provided  a  hospital  of 
twenty-three  beds  and,  while  it  was  inadequate  in  size 
almost  from  the  start,  still  this  temporary  hospital 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  community. 

In  1923,  under  more  prosperous  conditions,  the  most 
popular  drive  for  funds  ever  made  in  Bristol  was  com¬ 
pleted  with  over  eight  thousand  people  subscribing 
over  3480,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  only  3365,000 
was  asked  for  in  the  drive,  it  is  evident  that  Bristol 
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may  never  again  see  a  similar  enthusiastic  financial 
campaign. 

The  present  hospital  was  opened  October  4,  1925, 
with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  beds.  The  nurses’  home 
was  added  in  1927.  From  the  start,  the  Bristol  Hospital 
has  functioned  in  an  efficient  manner,  both  from  an 
operating  and  a  financial  standpoint.  With  financial 
aid  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  City  of  Bristol, 
the  Bristol  Community  Chest,  individual  gifts,  com¬ 
bined  with  good  collections,  the  hospital  has  never  been 
in  debt.  At  the  start  there  was  no  endowment,  but 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  funds  for  its  use 
have  accumulated  to  over  $400,000.  Fuller  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Bristol  Community  Chest. 

In  1939  a  most  important  move  was  made  when  the 
Bristol  Hospital  joined  the  New  Haven,  now  the 
Connecticut,  Plan  for  Hospital  Care,  popularly  termed 
the  “Blue  Cross.”  Since  its  inception  Fuller  has 
been  a  director  in  the  Connecticut  Plan  for  Hospital 
Care.  This  plan  has  not  only  provided  more  adequate 
care  for  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  but  it  has  stabilized 
collections  to  a  marked  degree.  It  also  accelerated  the 
need  for  more  room  since  many  patients  who  were 
formerly  treated  at  home  entered  the  hospital  under  the 
Plan.  While  this  was  a  forward  step  in  community 
health,  it  presented  problems.  It  is  somewhat  amazing 
to  read  in  the  1941  report  that  “Bristol  has  18,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Connecticut  Hospital  Plan  alone,”  which  is 
more  than  half  our  population. 

This  made  expansion  necessary  and  as  early  as  1940 
a  building  committee  was  set  up.  Not  only  was  local 
money  solicited,  but  another  step  was  taken,  this  being 
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the  obtaining  of  funds  from  the  Federal  government. 
The  amount  raised  for  the  hospital  addition  was 
#378,521.82  by  public  subscription  and  #240,370  under 
the  Lanham  Act.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
amount  with  the  original  subscription  under  which  the 
hospital  and  nurses’  home  were  constructed  and  it  is  a 
striking  commentary  on  an  inflation  that  progresses  so 
slowly  it  is  hardly  noticeable. 

When  work  on  the  new  addition  was  about  to  com¬ 
mence  the  hospital  authorities  were  advised  that  the 
War  Production  Board  would  not  permit  the  erection  of 
the  permanent  addition  which  had  been  planned.  As  a 
result  a  one-story  addition  with  basement  was  con¬ 
structed  which  makes  the  present  structure  a  150-bed 
hospital.  Following  this  construction,  #250,000  was  left 
in  the  building  fund  treasury  to  complete  the  original 
plans,  as  a  postwar  project.  Since  this  was  insufficient, 
an  additional  #154,610  was  quietly  raised  during  1944. 

The  hospital  has  always  been  awarded  highest  ratings 
and  through  the  assistance  of  lay  nurses,  men  and 
women,  it  was  able  to  carry  on  through  the  difficult 
war  period  when  so  many  of  its  regular  staff  were  in 
service. 

Operating  a  modern  hospital  presents  many  problems, 
some  of  which  are  bound  to  be  still  more  serious  in 
coming  years.  The  name  of  the  Bristol  Hospital  and 
Fuller  F.  Barnes  are  synonymous  to  many  Bristol 
people.  In  appreciation  of  his  hospital  work  he  was 
given,  in  1943,  the  Press  Club  Award  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  community. 

Closely  related  to  his  activity  with  the  Bristol 
Hospital  has  been  his  connection  with  the  New¬ 
ington  Home  for  Crippled  Children.  This  institution  is 
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supported  partly  by  private  funds  and  state  appropria¬ 
tions.  Its  work  for  victims  of  infantile  paralysis  has 
been  outstanding.  The  Bristol  Family  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  Chest  agency,  takes  children  to  the  day  clinic  at 
Newington.  He,  for  many  years,  was  a  trustee  and  a 
second  vice-president  of  the  Newington  Home. 

Another  activity  in  the  same  field  was  his  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  President’s  Committee  for  the  development 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine. 

Various  Activities 

Following  the  tradition  of  the  family,  Fuller  at  an 
early  age  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  for  several  years  of  his  early  married  life 
served  as  Deacon.  At  various  times  he  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  other 
temporary  committees. 

In  1928  joining  with  his  mother  and  brother,  the 
church  was  redecorated  as  a  gift  to  the  parish.  For  a 
great  many  years  the  Barnes  family  has  occupied  the 
fourth  pew  from  the  front  on  the  right  side  aisle.  Most 
Sundays  see  that  particular  location  occupied  by  some 
one  of  the  family.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Carlyle  F. 
Barnes,  his  widow,  Lena  F.  Barnes,  and  Fuller  and 
Harry,  erected  a  memorial  chapel  in  his  memory  at  the 
entrance  of  the  West  Cemetery.  This  was  constructed 
in  Norman  style  of  Weymouth  granite  and  George 
Washington  aqua  freestone,  more  commonly  known  as 
Virginia  sandstone.  This  Carlyle  Fuller  Barnes  me¬ 
morial  chapel  was  presented  as  a  gift  to  the  City  of 
Bristol  and  has  been  very  extensively  used  for  funeral 
services.  Before  Mrs.  Lena  F.  Barnes  died  in  1942  she 
endowed  it  so  that  all  services,  with  organ  music  if 
desired,  are  free. 
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After  their  mother’s  death  it  was  found  that  the 
Congregational  Church  needed  a  small  modern  chapel 
with  a  basement  which  could  house  a  new  heating 
plant.  Fuller  and  Harry,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
offered  to  erect  such  a  building  in  memory  of  Lena 
Forbes  Barnes,  which  gift  was  accepted  by  the  church. 
As  this  is  being  written  in  the  spring  of  1946,  it  is 
planned  to  build  the  basement  and  install  the  heating 
plant  this  year,  the  balance  of  the  building  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  building  conditions  permit. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Fuller  Barnes  is  a 
32nd  degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner.  His  only  other 
lodge  affiliation  is  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  whose  home  adjoins  the  property  of  the 
Wallace  Barnes  Company. 

He  belongs  to  the  Hartford  Club,  the  Farmington 
Country  Club,  the  Chippanee  Country  Club  of  Bristol, 
the  Bristol  Club,  the  Town  Club  of  Bristol,  the  New¬ 
comen  Society  and  the  Covington  Trust  Association  of 
Beta  Theta  Pi. 

His  connection  with  the  Bristol  Board  of  Finance 
on  which  he  has  served  since  its  inception  has  been 
noted,  but  his  service  on  the  State  Board  of  Finance 
and  Control  from  1930  to  1933  should  be  mentioned. 
His  limited  tenure  in  this  important  position  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  a  Democratic  governor  was  elected 
in  1932. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Expenditure  Council.  This  organ¬ 
ization  has  a  splendid  research  staff  and  has  been  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  municipalities  of  the  state 
in  solving  their  financial  problems.  No  city  or  town 
could  afford  a  research  organization  of  this  type,  and 
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advice  is  given  to  towns  free  of  charge.  The  Council  is 
also  interested  in  state  finances  and  linked  with  a 
national  body  of  the  same  type. 

The  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Bristol 
Realty  Company  have  received  his  advice  as  a  director 
from  time  to  time.  The  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  have  both 
elected  him  to  membership.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Bristol  Bank  &  Trust  Company  and  the  North  Side 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Bristol. 

In  Connecticut  industry  he  has  always  taken  a  most 
active  part,  having  served  as  a  director  and  a  member  of 
many  committees  of  the  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Connecticut;  also,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hartford 
County  Manufacturers  Association. 

In  the  late  1930’s  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  was  an  active 
director  and  a  member  of  several  of  its  important 
committees.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  the  organization  many  new  memberships  from 
Connecticut. 

Since  1915  he  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Veeder- 
Root,  Inc.  which  his  father  helped  to  organize  in  1907. 
The  venture  proved  highly  successful  and  the  counters 
of  this  concern  are  used  throughout  the  world. 

For  many  years  he  has  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Bristol  Brass  Corporation,  which  in  1950  will  round 
out  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  It  still  occupies 
the  original  site  in  East  Bristol  and  was  never  more 
successful  than  at  the  present  time.  In  1936  he  joined 
the  utility  field  as  a  director  of  the  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  Telephone  Company  which  is  the  name  of  the  Bell 
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System  in  Connecticut.  More  recently  he  became  a 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Company. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  This  is  an  industrial  co-operative  venture  which 
has  furnished  fire  protection  at  rates  considerably  lower 
than  those  of  stock  companies  operating  in  the  same 
field.  It  insures  many  of  the  largest  industries  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  “The 
Connecticut  Circle”  and  has  written  several  short  arti¬ 
cles  on  manufacturing  subjects. 

Other  Pursuits 

Frequently  the  collateral  activities  of  a  man  are  as 
interesting  as  his  main  life  pursuits.  Outside  of  the 
Wallace  Barnes-Associated  Spring  orbit  Fuller  F.  Barnes 
has  enjoyed  an  amazing  variety  of  side  activities. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  one  has  been  fishing.  Fuller 
Barnes  might  be  classed  as  a  born  angler.  In  his  early 
years,  together  with  Edward  Ingraham,  he  fished  nearby 
Cedar  Lake,  a  good  sized  artificial  pond  situated  on  the 
top  of  South  Mountain  about  four  miles  from  his  home. 
Long  before  the  first  white  settler  visited  this  section 
the  place  was  a  swamp  covered  with  cedar  growth. 
Underneath  this  swamp  lies  a  large  peat  deposit  and  in 
the  early  days  of  Bristol,  before  anthracite  coal  became 
plentiful,  there  were  serious  discussions  regarding  the 
practical  use  of  the  deposit  for  fuel.  However,  the  brass 
industry  in  Waterbury  was  growing  and  needed  more 
and  more  water  for  industrial  purposes.  As  a  result,  the 
swamp  was  converted  into  a  reservoir  about  a  mile  long 
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and  half  a  mile  wide.  There  has  always  been  good  fish¬ 
ing — pickerel,  bass,  perch  and  bullheads  predominating. 

If  the  fishing  at  Cedar  Lake  seems  remote  from  later 
fishing  which  he  indulged  in  at  Maine  lakes  and 
Yellowstone  Park  streams,  the  love  of  this  sport 
was  born  at  the  Connecticut  pond  located  near  his 
present  mountain  residence  at  Indian  Rock.  The  land¬ 
locked  salmon  and  trout  of  mature  life  provided  no 
more  thrills  than  the  early  catches  of  perch  and  bullhead. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  Fuller  Barnes  and 
Edward  Ingraham  commenced  their  boyhood  fishing 
experience  at  Cedar  Lake,  today  they  enjoy  fishing 
together  over  the  five  hundred  square  miles  constituting 
the  private  fishermen’s  paradise  known  as  the  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  Fish  and  Game  Club.  Following  long  winters  the 
spring  sun  finally  takes  the  chill  out  of  Bristol  air  and 
Edward  and  Fuller,  along  with  Harry  Barnes,  Charles, 
Townsend  and  Morton  Treadway  and  other  Bristol 
members  of  the  Club,  eagerly  await  the  word  that  “the 
ice  is  out  at  St.  Bernard.”  Then  with  unfailing  regularity 
they  journey  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  where  at 
St.  Bernard  the  waters  tempt  the  fishermen  to  cast 
their  flies  for  the  wily  trout.  Beside  the  mountain 
lakes  flanked  by  Laurentian  hills,  these  Bristol  friends 
forget  the  growing  problems  of  industry  and  find  that 
invigoration  of  mind  and  body  that  enables  them  to 
carry  on  through  the  trouble  and  strife  of  another  year. 
Certainly  they  have  found  in  fishing  a  surcease  from 
the  problems  of  the  modern  world. 

Since  early  Federal  Hill  school  days,  Fuller  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  bridge  whist  player.  This  history  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  whist  club 
formed  in  the  fall  of  1910,  known  as  the  “Ares  and 
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Fuller  Barnes  and  Edward  Ingraham  on  a  fishing  trip 
to  Lac  de  la  Croix,  1938 


Fuller  with  his  favorite  guide,  “Nini”  Morin 


Tapestry  “The  Cherry  Pickers”  made  by  Fuller 
(Actual  size  three  feet  by  four  feet) 
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Ain’ts”;  meaning  “Are  Married”  and  “Ain’t  Married.” 
For  more  than  thirty-five  years  the  club  has  met  at  the 
homes  of  its  members  for  dinner  and  cards  each  winter, 
is  still  going  strong,  with  the  loss  of  only  four  members, 
by  death,  out  of  twenty-two.  A  history  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  this  club  was  privately  published  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  members. 

Fuller  particularly  preferred  vacationing  during  the 
winter  months  and  in  addition  to  Florida,  in  the  1930’s 
with  his  wife,  and  at  times  his  family,  enjoyed  a  trip  to 
California  through  the  Panama  Canal,  two  cruises  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  two  sightseeing  trips  to  Europe. 
There  was  nothing  more  restful  and  recuperating  to 
him  than  an  ocean  voyage.  During  the  summer  season 
he  spent  many  happy  days  at  the  lake  and  cottage 
known  as  Indian  Rock,  which  was  built  in  1909  by  his 
father,  on  South  Mountain. 

Sometimes  weather  conditions  have  a  strange  bearing 
on  hobbies.  During  a  vacation  at  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1940,  it  so  happened 
that  the  weather  was  exceptionally  cold  and  windy.  This 
did  not  allow  for  the  usual  Florida  outdoor  sports  such 
as  swimming  and  fishing. 

Looking  about  for  something  to  do,  Fuller  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  making  of  needlepoint  tapestries.  After 
several  days  of  intensive  search  through  the  stores  of 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg,  he  succeeded  in  locating  two 
or  three  interesting  tramme  tapestries  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  spring. 

Since  that  time  he  has  found  tapestry  a  fasci¬ 
nating  hobby  well  worth  continuing.  His  largest  piece, 
“The  Cherry  Pickers,”  took  seven  months  to  complete 
and  has  177,000  stitches.  The  “Lord’s  Supper  of 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci/’  is  another  tapestry  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.  At  one  exhibition  he  entered  many  tapestry 
exhibits.  All  the  picture  frames  for  the  tapestries  were 
personally  made  by  him  in  the  woodworking  shop 
located  in  his  home.  Since  the  days  when  he  received 
manual  training  at  the  Hill  School,  woodworking  has 
been  a  favorite  diversion. 


Golf 

Most  Americans  are  of  the  opinion  that  golf  originated 
in  Scotland.  The  fact  is  that  the  game  was  played  in  the 
lowlands,  Holland  and  Belgium,  for  centuries  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  about  1650.  This  form  of 
recreation  did  not  become  popular  in  the  United  States 
until  around  1890  and  made  its  debut  in  Bristol  in  the 
year  1900.  For  some  time  after  this,  local  people  referred 
to  it  as  “that  queer  new  game.” 

It  was  Epaphroditus  Peck,  Bristol’s  learned  historian 
and  prominent  legal  light,  who  introduced  the  game  to 
Bristol.  He  first  enjoyed  the  game  at  Bar  Harbor.  On 
his  return  he  persuaded  the  Honorable  Edward  Dunbar 
of  Dunbar  Brothers  to  permit  the  game  to  be  played  on 
Dunbar’s  meadow,  now  the  site  of  the  Senior  High 
School  and  campus.  This  meadow  permitted  only  three 
holes.  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  how  the  game  of  golf 
took  hold. 

Enthusiasm  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  following  Spring, 
1901,  land  was  leased  on  East  Road,  a  course  of  five 
holes  laid  out,  a  small  clubhouse  erected  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  commanding  an  excellent  view  of  this  section.  It 
was  here  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Fuller  Barnes  first 
started  in  as  a  golfer.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  he 
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Looking  toward  the  Barnes  home  from  the  swimming  pool 
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has  played  a  moderately  good  game  of  golf  in  the  years 
that  followed. 

Local  interest  in  the  new  game  grew  so  rapidly  that  a 
longer  course  was  desired.  As  a  result,  the  golf  club 
moved  in  1903  to  a  less  picturesque  but  more  spacious 
site  in  East  Bristol.  Here  it  was  possible  to  lay  out  a  golf 
course  of  nine  holes  and  a  new  and  larger  clubhouse  was 
built.  Many  matches  with  outside  teams  were  played  on 
this  course  and  the  club  also  sponsored  a  good  many 
events  not  connected  with  the  greens.  These  included 
bowling  parties  at  Compounce,  Golf  Balls  at  the  armory 
and  the  annual  Yale  Glee  Club  concert  and  dance.  The 
organization  filled  a  real  social  need  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  Fuller  Barnes  enjoyed  its  activities,  as  he 
also  did  those  at  the  Highland,  now  Pequabuck  Golf 
Club.  This  club  started  in  1900,  the  same  year  golf  was 
introduced  into  Bristol.  The  Pequabuck  grounds  are 
situated  near  the  Bristol-Plymouth  town  line. 

The  Pequabuck  Golf  Club  served  the  vicinity  well 
until  the  highly  prosperous  period  of  the  nineteen-twen¬ 
ties  created  a  group  who  desired  a  golf  club  more 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  result  was 
the  organization  in  1923  of  the  Chippanee  Country 
Club  with  spacious  grounds  located  on  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  Hartford  County.  The  club  overlooks  a  good 
share  of  Hartford  County  to  the  east  and  Litchfield 
County  to  the  west  and  is  as  much  admired  for  its  view 
as  for  the  excellent  golf  course. 

Copper  Ledges 

The  home  life  of  the  Fuller  Barnes  family  was  always 
cheerful  and  friendly.  The  first  two  years  of  their 
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wedded  life  was  spent  in  a  second  floor  apartment  in  a 
home  owned  by  Edward  Rockwell  at  16  Spring  Street. 
This  apartment  had  four  rooms,  with  a  little  hall  kitchen, 
and  proved  most  adequate  for  the  early  years.  However, 
children  were  hoped  for  and  so  Fuller  built  an  eight- 
room  brick  colonial  home  at  41  Merriman  Street, 
directly  in  back  of  his  parents’  residence,  which  was 
located  at  38  Prospect  Place. 

Fuller  and  his  wife  moved  here  on  Washington’s 
Brithday  1915.  The  following  year  his  brother  Harry 
built  a  home  next  to  their  parents  on  Prospect  Place  so 
that  for  many  years  all  three  families  enjoyed  being 
together  and  the  close  contacts  which  resulted.  Here  on 
Merriman  Street  ten  happy  years  were  spent  and  Ed¬ 
ward,  Louise  and  Carlyle  were  born. 

With  the  advent  of  the  third  child  a  larger  home 
became  necessary.  About  1917  Fuller  had  purchased  a 
fourteen  acre  tract  of  land  at  the  end  of  Stearns  Street, 
known  as  the  Mine  Lot.  In  early  days  copper  had  been 
mined  to  a  very  limited  extent.  This  fourteen  acres 
was  located  on  one  of  the  highest  knolls  within  the 
city  limits,  with  an  extended  view  of  many  miles  in 
several  directions.  On  this  site  in  1924  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  for  the  new  home,  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  family. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1925,  the  family  moved  in.  On 
account  of  the  previous  copper  mining  venture  on  the 
property,  the  name  “Copper  Ledges”  was  adopted. 
In  1926  a  swimming  pool  was  erected  south  of  the  home. 
Here  for  many  years  a  swimming  instructor  was  engaged 
and  many  children  were  invited  to  enjoy  the  water  on 
hot  days  and  were  taught  to  swim.  The  summer  season 
was  closed  each  year  with  a  large  swimming  meet. 
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The  fourth  child,  Aurelia,  was  born  here  in  1927. 
The  twenty  years  spent  at  “Copper  Ledges”  have  seen 
the  children  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  the 
investment  in  this  home  has  proved,  and  is  proving,  to 
be  a  most  happy  one. 


Children 

The  first,  Edward,  was  born  August  26,  1915. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  Patterson  School, 
formerly  Federal  Hill  School,  in  Bristol,  he  entered  the 
Gunnery  Preparatory  School  in  Washington,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  While  a  student  at  this  school  he  started  with  a 
friend  on  a  summer  vacation  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  this  trip  he  met  his  death  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  Clark,  South  Dakota,  on  July  3,  1933.  The  young 
man  gave  every  evidence  of  a  promising  career  and  his 
death  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  family. 

The  next  member  of  the  family,  Louise,  was  born  on 
October  29,  1917.  She  also  attended  the  grades  at 
Patterson  School  and  then  went  to  the  Walnut  Hill 
School  at  Natick,  Massachusetts.  Following  this,  she 
attended  Webber  College  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  at 
Babson  Park,  Florida.  She  was  married  on  March  21, 
1942  to  Lieutenant  Paul  W.  Adams  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  they  have  one  child,  Sally  Barnes  Adamsy 
born  November  5,  1943. 

The  third  child,  Carlyle  Fuller  Barnes,  2nd,  was  born 
February  16,  1924.  He  attended  Loomis  Preparatory 
School  and  is  now  at  Wesleyan  University.  The  details 
of  his  life  up  to  the  present  time  are  written  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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The  fourth  child  in  the  Barnes  family  is  Aurelia  Ives, 
born  February  10,  1927.  Following  Patterson  School  she 
spent  four  years  at  Knox  School,  Cooperstown,  New 
York.  At  the  present  time  she  is  a  student  at  Finch 
Junior  College,  New  York  City. 
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1924- 


m 


"^HIS  young  man,  born  February  16,  1924,  still 
in  college,  gives  evidence  of  a  determination 
that  should  lead  to  success.  Like  the  rest  of 


the  family,  his  common  school  education  was  at  the 
Patterson  School.  After  graduation  he  entered  in  1938 
the  Loomis  Preparatory  School  in  Windsor,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  During  his  first  year  he  encountered  real  scholastic 
trouble  with  his  courses,  which  resulted  in  the  year  being 
repeated  in  1939.  His  persistence  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  graduated  in  1943  with  honors,  receiving  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Connecticut  prize  for  diligence  in 
studies  and  outside  activities;  also  the  highest  school 
award,  the  Gwendolen  Sedgwick  Batchelder  prize  for 
industry,  loyalty  and  manliness. 

During  the  four-year  course  at  Loomis  his  outside 
activities  included  fencing,  amateur  theatricals,  mem¬ 
bership  on  dance  committees,  the  student  council,  the 
Junto  Committee  and  the  Endowment  Fund  Commit¬ 
tee.  During  his  senior  year  he  was  president  of  both  the 
Student  Council  and  the  Endowment  Fund.  The  Junto 
Committee  raised  funds  for  outside  charities  since 
Loomis  believes  that  early  participation  in  such  social 
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activities  is  an  essential  part  of  student  training.  The 
endowment  committee  raises  funds  for  various  perma¬ 
nent  school  improvements.  Its  principal  source  of 
revenue  is  the  cafeteria  which  it  operates,  at  a  profit. 

During  his  senior  year  Carlyle  Barnes  was  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  top  sergeant  in  the 
Military  Drill  Unit.  This  unit  was  established  by  the 
School  for  preliminary  military  training  and  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  regular  State  Guard  officer. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  Carlyle  received  an 
appointment  as  a  junior  master  at  Loomis.  This  in¬ 
cluded  supervision  of  part  of  the  freshman  corridor  and 
many  miscellaneous  odd  tasks.  He  also  acted  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  Endowment  fund. 

Quite  recently,  in  1945,  Carlyle  Barnes  was  appointed 
to  the  Loomis  Alumni  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  this  valuable  preparatory 
school. 

Carlyle  Barnes  entered  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1944  and  since  that  time 
has  led  an  active  student  life  at  this  old  Methodist 
institution  of  learning.  It  is  evident  that  his  many  extra¬ 
curricula  activities  have  not  seriously  interfered  with  his 
studies,  since  his  name  appeared  on  the  honor  rolls  of 
June  and  November,  1945. 

Carlyle  Barnes  was  pledged  to  Psi  Upsilon  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1944,  and  was  initiated  in  January,  1945.  Since 
then,  he  has  held  many  positions  in  the  Psi  U  House  at  the 
University,  including  Treasurer,  Pledge  Master,  Social 
Chairman,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Vice  President, 
House  Committee  Chairman  and  membership  on  the 
Music  and  Finance  Committees. 

In  March  1945  he  was  elected  acting  business  mana- 
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ger  of  011a  Podrida,  the  Wesleyan  Year  Book,  which 
was  followed  by  his  selection  as  Business  Manager  the 
following  November. 

He  has  served  on  many  University  committees,  includ¬ 
ing  Library  and  Fundamentals.  He  was  named  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Fundamentals  in  November,  1945.  The  duty  of 
the  Fundamentals  Committee  is  that  of  indoctrinating 
the  new  freshmen  students  with  the  university  rules  and 
traditions. 

Carlyle  Barnes  is  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Senate, 
which  is  the  undergraduate  governing  body  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of 
the  college  church  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Bristol 
Congregational  Church,  thus  upholding  a  long-standing 
tradition  of  the  Barnes  family. 

His  life  has  been  full  of  interesting  activities  outside 
of  school.  For  three  summers  he  attended  a  boys’  camp 
at  Ossipee,  New  Hampshire.  During  the  summer  of 
1938  he  enjoyed  life  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  took  in  a  North  Cape  cruise,  visiting 
Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  England. 
During  the  summer  of  1940  he  was  a  student  at  the 
tutoring  camp  Waya-Awi  in  Maine. 

The  summers  of  1941  and  1942  were  spent  in  a  more 
practical  manner,  the  first  as  office  boy  at  the  Wallace 
Barnes  plant,  and  the  second  as  a  truck  driver  for  the 
same  corporation. 

The  summer  of  1943  was  spent  as  operating  room 
orderly  at  the  Bristol  Hospital.  Carlyle  Barnes  was  one 
of  the  multitude  of  volunteers  who  kept  the  hospital 
running  during  the  critical  war  years.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  he  served  as  orderly  one  night  a  week  at 
the  Hartford  Hospital. 
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The  summer  of  1944  was  spent  as  a  member  of  the 
camp  staff  at  Waya-Awi  in  Maine.  The  summer  of  1945 
he  was  a  Wesleyan  student. 

So  far  the  greatest  disappointment  in  his  life  was  his 
classification  as  2  AF  in  the  military  draft.  This  was  due 
to  his  chronic  affliction  with  asthma  and  hay  fever. 
Carlyle  liked  his  military  training  at  Loomis  and  had 
looked  forward  to  further  army  experience. 

After  graduation  at  Wesleyan  his  ambition  is  to  find 
his  place  in  the  Associated  Spring  organization. 
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THOMAS,  m.  1st,  Mary,  who  was  convicted  of  witchcraft. 

m.  2nd,  Mary  Andrus  of  Farmington,  dau.  of  John,  b.  in  1644.  Resided  in 
Farmington  after  1646,  d.  in  1688;  his  will  recorded  in  Hartford  Probate 
Records,  Vol.  6.  After  his  death  Mary  became  the  second  wife  of  Jacob 
Bronson  and  bore  him  two  children. 

Children  by  1st  wife: 

Sarah,  m.  Mar.  26,  1666  John  Scoville;  moved  to  Waterbury  in  1678. 
Benjamin,  b.  July  24,  1653,  m.  Sarah,  settled  in  Waterbury. 
d.  Apr.  24,  1731. 

Joseph,  b.  1655,  m.  July  8,  1684,  Abigail  Gibbs, 
d.  Jan.  23,  1741. 

Children  by  2nd  wife: 

Thomas,  m.  June  1690,  Mary  Joans,  dau.  of  Richard;  settled  in  South¬ 
ington. 

d.  Mar.  20,  1742. 

*Ebenezer. 

EBENEZER,  m.  Apr.  8,  1699,  Deborah  Orvis,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Deborah. 
Settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  present  town  of  Bristol,  and  built  a  large 
tavern  which  he  conducted  during  his  life, 
d.  1756. 

Children: 

Ebenezer,  b.  Feb.  7,  1700,  m.  Lydia  or  Abigail, 
d.  Dec.  6,  1785. 

Thomas,  b.  June  21,  1703,  m.  May  19,  1726,  Hannah  Day. 
d.  ab.  1744. 

Anna,  b.  June  7,  1706,  m.  Nov.  14,  1728,  Wm.  Neal.  Lived  in  Southington. 
Jedidiah,  b.  August  27,  1708,  m.  Dec.  3,  1730,  Abigail  Warner.  Settled 
in  Southington. 

Gideon,  b.  August  1,  1711,  m.  Nov.  2,  1732,  Mehitable  Shaw.  Lived  in 
Southington  until  1739,  then  in  Hampton. 

*Stephen,  ,  b.  May,  1714. 

Deborah,  b.  July  13,  1717,  m.  June  14,  1735,  Stephen  Buck,  Jr. 

Mary,  b.  Oct.  1,  1721;  m.  James  Naughton. 

Esther,  b.  July  30,  1723. 

William,  b.  Mar.  24,  1725;  m.  Martha,  Nov.  5,  1746. 
d.  1756. 
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Abija,  b.  Jan.  31,  1727;  m.  Lois. 

David,  b.  Apr.  17,  1729;  m.  Sept.  26,  1751,  Hannah  Clark.  Lived  and 
was  prominent  in  Bristol. 

Amos,  b.  Nov.  30,  1731. 

John,  b.  Nov.  5,  1732;  m.  Feb.  19,  1752,  Rachael  Judd.  Settled  in  Water- 
town. 

Lucy,  b.  Mar.  4,  1735;  m.  June  13,  1765,  James  Lee. 

STEPHEN,  m.  Mary,  dau.  John  and  Elizabeth  Gaylord.  Resided  in  the 
present  town  of  Bristol. 

d.  Mar.  21,  1757.  Buried  in  the  Old  South  Cemetery,  Downs  St., 
Bristol.  His  widow  applied  for  distribution  of  his  estate  in  1759.  In 
the  distribution  Thomas  is  mentioned  as  the  ONLY  son,  and  Azulah 
and  Anna  as  daughters. 

Children: 

Mary,  b.  Feb.  13,  1742. 
prob.  d.  y. 

*Thomas,  b.  April  26,  1744. 

Stephen,  bp.  Mar.  23,  1746. 
d.  y. 

Azulah,  b.  Feb.  13,  1750;  m.  Jonathan  Carrington. 

Anna,  b.  Oct.  11,  1755. 

THOMAS,  SR.,  m.  Esther,  dau.  of  John  and  Martha  Wilcox.  She  d.  Aug.  31, 
1819,  and  is  buried  in  Old  South  Cemetery.  They  lived  in  Bristol. 

d.  Dec.  7,  1825. 

Children: 

Amy,  b.  Aug.  18,  1769;  m.  Ira  Hooker,  who  died  Nov.  30,  1838. 
d.  Aug.  1,  1835. 

Ruth,  b.  1767;  m.  Abel  Frisbie. 

Stephen,  b.  1771;  m.  Nancy, 
d.  Dec.  23,  1810. 

*Thomas,  b.  Aug.  1,  1773. 

Daniel,  b.  1777;  m.  Sally  Jerome,  who  died  Feb.  14,  1835. 
d.  Mar.  9,  1836. 

Salmon,  b. - ;  m.  Oct.  28,  1801,  Esther  Peck. 

Esther,  b.  1780;  m.  June  11,  1801,  Nathaniel  Bishop,  who  died  Mar. 
14,  1832. 

THOMAS,  JR.,  m.  1st,  June  6,  1798,  Rosanna,  dau.  of  Abel  Lewis,  who  was 
b.  Oct.  7,  1775  and  died  Apr.  11,  1836. 
m.  2nd,  Oct.  23,  1836,  Lucy  Ann  Candee. 

d.  May  23,  1855,  and  is  buried  in  the  Old  North  Cemetery,  Lewis  St., 
Bristol. 

Children  by  1st  wife: 

Evelina,  b.  Apr.  15,  1799;  m.  Dec.  6,  1821,  Charles  Boyington. 

*Alphonse,  b.  July  7,  1804. 
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ALPHONSO,  married  five  times. 

d.  Oct.  22,  1877,  and  is  buried  in  the  Old  North  Cemetery, 
m.  1st,  Oct.  13,  1825,  Almira  Andrews,  dau.  of  Leonard  and  Amelia  Andrews, 
who  was  born  Feb.  4,  1805  and  d.  July  2,  1840. 

Children: 

*Wallace,  b.  Dec.  25,  1827. 

Thomas,  b.  Aug.  31,  1830;  m.  June  12,  1855,  Adelaide  Sutliffe. 
d.  July  28,  1899. 

Almira,  b.  Aug.  31,  1830  (twin  with  Thomas), 
d.  Nov.  24,  1830. 

Eveline,  b.  Dec.  11,  1834;  m.  Oct.  7,  1858  Robert  King,  who  was  b. 
May  14,  1831. 
d.  Apr.  1911. 

Almira,  b.  Oct.  14,  1839;  m.  Oct.  21,  1860  Rollin  Ives,  who  was  b.  Dec.  8, 
1839. 

d.  Dec.  10,  1865. 

m.  2nd,  Jan.  26,  1841,  Mary  Ely,  b.  Nov.  5,  1824. 
d.  Aug.  26,  1844. 

m.  3rd,  Jan.  20,  1845,  wid.  Mary  Carrington  Hinman,  b.  Aug.  13,  1817. 
d.  Jan.  23,  1851. 

Children: 

Mary  Ellen,  b.  Aug.  16,  1846. 

d.  Jan.  1,  1903. 

William,  b.  Apr.  14,  1849. 
d.  Dec.  14,  1850. 

m.  4th,  Aug.  5,  1851,  wid.  Caroline  Johnson  Tuttle,  b.  Mar.  5,  1827. 
Divorced  Dec.  18,  1856. 

Children: 

Louis  W.,  b.  Mar.  25,  1854. 
d.  Feb.  8,  1884. 

m.  5th,  Oct.  26,  1869,  Maria  A.  Dutton,  b.  Oct.  16,  1834.  Divorced  in  1873. 


WALLACE,  m.  Apr.  5,  1849,  Eliza  Jane  Fuller,  dau.  Thomas  and  Lucy, 
who  was  b.  June  17,  1829,  and  d.  Jan.  1,  1903. 

d.  Mar.  28,  1893  and  is  buried  in  West  Cemetery. 

Children: 

*Carlyle  Fuller,  b.  Dec.  11,  1852. 

Harry  Ward,  b.  Jan.  15,  1855;  m.  Oct.  5,  1880,  Cordelia  Newell,  who  was 
b.  Jan.  14,  1858. 
d.  Sept.  17,  1889. 

George  Sprague,  b.  Jan.  30,  1859. 
d.  Oct.  30,  1864. 

Lucy  Almira,  b.  Dec.  28,  1863. 
d.  Sept.  13,  1864. 

Edith  Irene,  b.  Aug.  22,  1866;  m.  Oct.  8,  1890,  Wyllys  Ladd. 
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CARLYLE  FULLER,  m.  Oct.  1,  1885,  Lena  H.  Forbes. 
d.  Apr.  4,  1926.  Buried  in  West  Cemetery. 

Children: 

*Fuller  Forbes,  b.  Mar.  6,  1887. 

Harry  Clarke,  b.  Nov.  21,  1889. 

FULLER  FORBES,  m.  Oct.  1,  1913,  Myrtle  Aurelia  Ives,  daughter  of 
Carleton  Burdette  and  Louise  Michael,  b.  April  21,  1892. 

Children: 

Edward  Fuller,  b.  Aug.  26,  1915. 
d.  July  3,  1933. 

Louise  Forbes,  b.  Oct.  29,  1917;  m.  March  21,  1942,  Paul  W.  Adams. 
*Carlyle  Fuller  II,  b.  Feb.  16,  1924. 

Aurelia  Ives,  b.  Feb.  10,  1927. 

CARLYLE  FULLER  II,  b.  Feb.  16,  1924. 


^Refers  to  next  generation 
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Excerpts  from  Old  Documents 
and  Newspapers 


1.  THOMAS  BARNS 

Topographical  Dictionary  of  2885  English  Emigrants  to  New  England,  1620-1650 

By  Colonel  Charles  Edward  Banks 
Edited,  Indexed  and  Published  by  Elizah  Ellsworth  Brownell 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1937 

This  book  endeavors  to  connect  New  England  emigrants  with  the  respective 
parishes  from  whence  they  came. 

The  “Index”  contains  names  of  500  more  emigrants  than  are  traced  in  the 
book,  because  the  spade  work  was  done  in  this  country.  The  author  visited 
England  seven  times  and  spent  approximately  four  years  time  in  tracing  the 
2885  emigrants  recorded.  The  remaining  500  names  were  left  in  the  “Index” 
with  the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  could  be  traced.  The  author’s 
death  in  1931  interfered  with  the  completion  of  this  plan. 

Under  the  heading  “Barns”  the  following  are  listed: 


Joshua 

Blank 

Richard 

Penton  Mewsey,  England 

settled  in  Braintree,  Mass. 

Thomas 

Blank 

William 

Gloucester,  England 

settled  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 

WITCHCRAFT 

Costs  charged  against  Thomas  Barns  of  Farmington  for  keeping  first  wife 
in  jail  prior  to  trial  for  witchcraft: — “.  .  .and  at  the  quarter  court  held  in  Hart¬ 
ford  March  5th  following  allowance  was  made  to  Daniel  Garret,  the  jail  keep¬ 
er,.  .  .for  keeping  goodwife  Barns  three  weeks,  twenty-one  shillings,  besides 
her  fees,  which  goodman  Barns  is  to  see  discharged.” 

(Date  given  March  1662) 

WILL  OF  THOMAS  BARNS— FARMINGTON 
(spelled  Barens) 

A  Deede  of  Gifts  made  by  Thomas  Barens  Senr  June  9,  1688 

These  may . all  concerned  that  I  Thomas  Barens  Senior  of  ffarmington 

in  Connecticut  in  New  England  for  and  in  consideration  of  my  natarall  love, 
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and  good  affection  to  my  wife  and  children  hereafter  mentioned,  and  for  other 
good  causes  me  hereunto  movinge  have  given  and  granted  as  followeth: 

.  .  In  primis  To  my  beloved  wife  Mary  Barens  I  give  the  use  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  halfe  my  home  lot,  dwelling  house,  orchards,  Barn  and  yardes  Lyinge 
and  beinge  in  the  towne  ship  of  ffarmington,  a(nd)  also  the  use  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  halfe  my  land  in  paquabuck  meadow  and  Conchee.  The  use  of  the 
lands  and  housinge  above  mentioned,  I  give  to  my  abovesaid  wife  duringe  the 
terme  of  her  natarall  life,  and  then  too  turne  to  my  sons  as  shall  bee  hereafter 
mentioned.  .  .  To  hir  also  I  give  halfe  my  teame  tacklinge,  and  haffe  my 
Quickstocke.  also  halfe  of  my  household  goods,  and  utensills  belonging  to 
husbandry.  The  particulary  abode  mentioned,  according  to  the  tenor  ex¬ 
pressed  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  provided  shee  shall  paye  or  cause  to  be  payed 
The  one  halfe  of  all  my  just  debts. 

To  my  son  Thomas  Barens,  I  give  the  one  halfe  of  my  house  lott,  dwellinge 
house  orchards,  Barne  and  yards  lyinge  and  beinge  within  the  township  of 
ffarmington.  also  I  give  halfe  my  land  in  paquabuck  meadow  and  Conchee. 
with  halfe  my  quick  stocke,  and  halfe  my  household  stuff.  Also  halfe  my 
teame  tackling  and  utensills  belonging  to  husbandry,  and  all  my  other  tooles 
And  implements,  to  be  entered  upon  and  possessed  by  him  (my  son  Thomas) 
at  and  after  my  decease  .  .  moreover  I  give  to  my  son  Thomas  Barens  The 
other  halfe  of  my  homelot  House,  barne  orchards  and  yards,  Lying  in  ffarming¬ 
ton  but  not  to  be  entered  upon  possessed  and  disposed  of  by  him  as  his  own 
proper  estate  untill  his  mother  shall  bee  deceased.  The  particulars  above  men¬ 
tioned,  according  to  the  tenor  expressed  I  give  to  my  sone  Thomas  Barens, 
provide  hee  shall  paye  or  cause  to  be  payed  The  one  halfe  of  my  just  debts. 
To  my  son  Ebenezer  Barens,  I  give  the  one  halfe  of  my  land  in  paquabuck 
meadow  and  in  Conchee  to  be  entered  upon,  possessed  and  improved  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  him  as  his  own  proper  estate,  from  and  after  the  time  of  his  mother’s 
decease  and  not  till  then:  .  .  To  my  son  Ebenezer  I  also  give  my  four  acre 
lot  Lying  at  Rattle  .  .  Snake  Hill;  and  the  one  halfe  of  the  rest  of  my  wood 
lands,  or  out  lands  Lying  with  in  ffarmington  bounds.  To  be  entered  upon  and 
possessed  by  him  as  his  proper  estate,  when  he  shall  come  to  age  of  twenty 
and  one  years.  The  other  halfe  of  these  last  mentioned  wood  lands  or  outlands 
I  give  to  my  son  .  .  Thomas  barens  only  my  son  Ebenezer  shall  have  Liberty 
to  make  choise  of  any  one  division  among  my  outlands,  which  may  be  most 
accommodable  to  his  settlement. 

To  my  children  which  are  already  gon  from  mee  and  disposed  in  marriage, 
I  have  formerly  given  according  to  my  abillity,  with  which  I  expect  they  shall 
acquiese.  .  .  The  Lands  mentioned  in  the  premises  To  be  given  to  my  sons 
Thomas,  and  Ebenezer,  according  to  the  termes  and  Tenor  befour  expressed 
I  due  by  these  give  and  grant  unto  them,  with  all  ye  priviledges,  appurtenances 
and  profitts  thereto  belonging,  for  them  the  said  Thomas  and  Ebenezer  Barens 
their  (Heores),  executors  administrators  and  assigns,  to  have  and  to  holde, 
from  and  after  my  decease  and  their  mothers  (as  is  above  expressed)  forever, 
without  any  eviction  ejection  claime  or  molestation  from  or  by  any  person, 
or  persons  whatsoever,  claiming  or  that  may  claime  the  same  from  mee,  the 
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said  Thomas  Barens,  by  any  manner  of  way,  or  means  whatsoever,  in  Con¬ 
firmation  whereof  I  have  subjoined  my  hande  and  sett  to  my  seale  as  followeth 
Witnes  To  Ye  Hand  by  me 

John  Hooker  his 

Thomas  Barens  f  marke 

The  outside  of  the  will  says: 

March  7th  1689/90 

John  Hooker  of  farmingtowne  (per)sonally  apeared  before  me  and  made 
oath  that  he  was  (per)sonally  present  at  the  sighning  of  this  within  written 
testament  that  it  was  the  voluntary  ackt  of  Thomas  barens  Senior  decessd 

before  me  William  Lewis 

Comssr 

(Ye)  day  aforesaid 


MARRIAGE  AGREEMENT 

from  the  “American  Genealogist  and  New  Haven  Genealogical  Magazine” 
Volume  9,  July  1932  to  April  1933  Pages  40  -  41 
Thomas  Barns  and  John  Andrews  of  Farmington,  Conn. 
by  J.  E.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

“An  original  document  in  my  possession  is  a  contract  or  ante-nuptial  agree¬ 
ment  made  between  Thomas  Barns  of  Farmington  and  his  prospective  father- 
in-law,  John  Andrews  of  the  same  town.  It  reveals  the  identity  of  the  second 
wife  of  Thomas  Barns  and  gives  details  of  interest.  We  offer  below  a  vej^batim 
copy,  following  the  atrocious  spelling  and  occasional  repetition  of  words  which 
occur  in  the  original  document.  It  is  believed  that  the  document  will  be  found 
valuable,  not  only  for  the  genealogical  information  contained  in  it,  but  as  an 
example  of  the  type  of  marriage  contract  often  made  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.” 

March  23  1662 
3 

it  having  plesed  the  lord  in  the  dispansashon  of  his  profidans  too  me  and  myne 
soo  too  ordar  it  that  thar  is  lykele  to  be  an  afynity  betwixt  Thomas  Barns  of 
Farming  Toune  and  John  John  Andros  of  the  same  toune  By  the  maryge  of  * 
the  aforesaid  Barns  with  the  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  John  Androus  the 
covine  and  agremant  betwixt  the  aforesaid  John  Andros  and  Thomas  Barns 
consarning  the  pramisys  ar  as  foullouth: 

Furst  that  the  aforesaid  Barns  does  give  too  his  tandar  (intended?)  wife  his 
now  dwelling  hous  and  orchard  and  house  lot  that  is  now  inclosed  with  all  the 
apurtynanses  belonging  too  it  to  be  her  one  dispose  deuaring  the  tyme  of  her 
natarall  lyfe. 

2)  the  aforesaid  Barns  dooth  covinant  too  and  with  the  aforesaid  John  Androus 
too  lefe  to  his  tandar  wife  in  case  that  he  shall  dye  before  his  wife  :  :  I  say  too 
lefe  too  hur  a  nice  and  comfortaball  mayntynanse  for  hur  sallf  acording  too 
the  istate  that  the  lord  hath  or  shall  bias  us  with  all  and  allso  I  doo  bynnd  my 
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sallf  too  lefe  with  my  loving  wife  so  much  istate  as  is  met  and  comfurtabill  for 
the  bringing  up  of  such  childrun  as  the  lord  shall  be  plesed  to  give  to  us  to 
bring  them  up  acording  too  the  Rulls  of  the  gospull. 

3)  The  aforesaid  Thomas  Barns  doos  covinant  and  agre  too  and  with  the  afore¬ 
said  John  Andros  that  he  will  lefe  to  his  tandar  wife  in  case  that  he  shall  dye 
before  his  wife  hallf  the  moofabills  in  the  house  or  hous  holld  goods  for  his  wife 
to  make  use  of  them  for  for  hure  one  comfort  deuaring  the  tim  of  her  natarall 
life  :  :  at  the  end  thur  of  what  shall  be  remayning  of  thum  too  returne  too  gather 
with  the  hous  and  horn  lot  and  orchard  with  the  apurtynansis  belonging  too 
thum  too  be  dispose  of  acording  too  the  last  wish  and  testymant  of  the  afore¬ 
said  Thomas  Barns. 

4)  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Barns  doos  convinant  too  and  with  the  aforesaid  John 
Andros  too  give  to  his  tandar  wif  a  joyntar  that  shall  be  at  hur  dispos  to  give 
and  bequeth  to  horn  she  pies  aftar  the  deaces  of  her  husbun  :  :  it  being  hur  one 
pacullar  rit  which  Joyntar  contayns  a  parsall  of  land  by  istymashun  six  ackars 
more  or  los  lying  in  a  parsall  of  land  cald  the  allebow  (elbow)  a  buting  on  the 
revire  north  and  on  the  revur  south  and  on  the  land  of  Moses  vantras  east  and 
west. 

5)  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Barns  dooth  covinant  too  and  with  the  afore  said 
John  Androus  to  putt  out  all  his  chilran  axsupting  his  son  bunjyman  barns 
only  and  if  that  the  afore  said  barns  together  with  the  desire  of  his  his  wife 
shall  se  it  comfurtabull  for  him  sallf  and  his  wif  and  child  he  hath  liburty  and 
poure  to  cep  (keep)  his  dautar  hany  (Hannah)  barns  at  home  with  him  to  be 
surfvisabil  to  him  untull  that  she  depart  her  natarall  lif  or  till  god  shall  dispos 
of  hur  in  maridg.  This  aforesaid  wif  of  Thomas  barns  hath  poure  now  too  give 
the  joyntar  abof  spusifd  or' when  she  pies  but  the  agre  or  agre  (?)  of  it  or  not  too 
injoy  it  tull  aftur  the  deses  of  the  aforesaid  barns.  In  witness  too  the  promisis 
I  hafe  set  too  my  hand  and  synd  and  delivurd  this  in  the  presans  of 

witnus  Sam  Stell  The  mark  T  of  Thomas  barns 

“The  above  would  indicate  that  Thomas  (1)  had  a  daughter  Hannah.  The 
only  daughter  we  have  known  about  is  Sarah  of  whom  I  have  so  far  found  no 
record,  but  she  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  all  the  genealogies.  No  one  has  men¬ 
tioned  a  daughter  by  the  name  of  Hannah. 

“Thomas  Barns  mentions  ‘putting  out  all  his  children  except  Benjamin/ 
According  to  our  information  he  had  at  that  time  three  children: 

Sarah  who  was  married  three  years  later. 

Joseph  who  was  baptised  30  years  before,  and 

Benjamin  who  was  baptised  10  years  before. 

“I  suspect  that  the  phrase  ‘putting  out  all  his  children’  might  mean  putting 
out  his  children  to  work  for  their  keep  in  some  other  family.” 

FARMINGTON  NOTES 

Excerpts  from  a  book  entitled  Historical  Pamphlets ,  Julius  Gay,  Farmington. 
The  pamphlets  were  written  between  the  years  1890  and  1911  and,  for  the 
most  part,  are  historical  addresses  which  he  delivered  before  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Village  Library  Company  of  Farmington. 
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1891,  p.  5.  “The  settlers  of  this  town  came  from  Hartford,  and  were,  for 
the  most  part,  members  of  the  so-called  Braintree  Company,  which  came  from 
the  County  of  Essex  in  England.” 

1892,  p.  9.  “In  1672  the  town  voted  that  a  rectangular  piece  of  land  extend¬ 
ing  three  miles  north  of  Round  Hill,  two  miles  east  of  the  meeting  house,  three 
miles  south  of  the  house  of  Joseph  Hecock  and  two  miles  west  of  Round  Hill, 
should  be  reserved.  All  other  land  of  the  town  should  be  divided  among  the 
eighty-four  taxpayers  of  that  year,  in  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  amount 
of  their  tax-list.  This  land  was  divided  at  different  times  between  1721  and 
1764  into  thirteen  grand  divisions,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  into  tiers  of 
lots  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  separated  by  four-rod  highways  with  much 
wider  ones  occasionally  thrown  in.  These  highways  were  for  the  most  part 
located  where  no  roads  were  needed  or  over  precipices  or  through  swamps 
where  none  could  be  made.” 

1897,  p.  5.  (He  is  speaking  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Pequot  war)  “On  their 
return  the  soldiers  from  Hartford  were  granted  a  lot  known  as  the  Soldier’s 
Field,  and  it  is  largely  from  the  record  of  this  land  that  we  learn  the  names  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  fight.  One  of  those  who  soon  helped  settle  Farmington  was 
Thomas  Barns,  whose  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street  on  land 
now  occupied  by  the  old  burying-ground,  or  possibly  just  south  of  it.  Another 

Pequot  soldier  was  John  Bronson . To  Thomas  Barns  and 

John  Warner  each,  the  General  Assembly  in  October,  1671,  granted  fifty  acres 
of  land  for  their  services  as  Pequot  soldiers.” 

1897,  p.  10.  (Speaking  of  the  soldiers  from  Farmington  who  served  in  King 
Philip’s  War)  “Benjamin  Barns,  son  of  Thomas,  the  Pequot  soldier,  was  born 
in  1653,  and  removed  to  Waterbury,  where  he  became  a  townsman — that  is, 
selectman,  and  a  grave-digger.  There  he  died  in  1712.  Joseph  Barns,  brother 
of  Benjamin,  was  born  in  1655,  married  Abigail  Gibbs,  and  died  in  1741.  His 
house  was  next  south  of  the  old  burying-ground.” 

1898,  p.  1.  “The  first  settlers  of  this  village  came  from  Hartford  probably 

along  the  same  path  and  through  the  same  notch  in  the  mountain  we  still  use. 
Finding  further  progress  westward  interrupted  by  the  river,  they  turned  south¬ 
ward  and  built  their  first  houses  where  runs  the  Main  street  of  to-day.  To 
each  settler  was  allotted  a  strip  of  land  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  mountain  and  on  the  west  by  the  river.  When  their  numbers 
increased,  and  their  flocks  and  herds  required  ampler  accommodation,  they 
made  use  of  the  meadows  and  forest  to  the  westward . ” 

1898,  p.  7.  From  a  stray  leaf  of  the  town  accounts,  we  learn  that  in  1718 
Ebenezer  Barns,  Stephen  Hart,  Samuel  Scott,  and  Matthew  Woodruff  were 
each  paid  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  killing  wolves.  (At  that  time)  They 
were  mostly  killed  in  pits  into  which  they  were  enticed  by  bait  placed  over 
the  concealed  mouth  of  the  pit.  They  were  poor  climbers,  and  once  in  the  pit 
their  fate  was  sure. 

1903,  p.  12.  The  next  settlement  within  the  original  territorial  limits  of  the 
town  which  attained  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization  was  that  of  Bristol. 
In  1663  this  town  “granted  to  John  Wadsworth,  Richard  Bronson,  Thomas 
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Barns,  and  Moses  Ventrus  forty  acres  of  meadow  land  lying  at  the  place  we 

commonly  call  Poland.” . Bohemia  and  Poland  were  included  in  the  six 

divisions  of  land  laid  out  in  1721  by  the  Proprietors  of  Common  Lands  west 
of  the  reserved  lands.  The  inhabitants  of  five  of  these  divisions  in  1742  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  Assembly  that  they.... and  in  1744  they  were  con¬ 
stituted  the  New  Cambridge  Society. 

1903,  p.  14.  Esquire  Mix,  than  whom  there  could  have  been  no  better  author¬ 
ity,  in  preparing  material  for  Gov.  Treadwell’s  History  of  Farmington  says: 
“There  have  emigrated  from  this  town  into  other  states  between  August  1783 

and  March  1802  inclusive,  147  families . They  are  principally  gone  into 

the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  though  some  few  to  different  parts  of 
North  West  territory.”  This  was  written  about  the  year  1800  when  the  town 
included  Avon  and  Plainville. 


3.  STEPHEN  BARNS,  17144757 

TWO  D  E  ED  S — FARM  I N  GTON  LAND  RECORDS 

ABOUT  1754 

Volume  9,  page  368.  “James  Naughton,  Jun  of  Farmington 

for  160  pounds  received  of 

my  Brother  Stephen  Barns  of  the  same  farmington, 
transfer  the  one.  .  . halfe  part  of  a  saw  mill  and  one 
halfe  part  of  the  sawmill  yard  adjoining  thereunto  with  on  half  of  the  prev- 
eleges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  appertaining  which  said  mill  and  yard  was 
conveyed  to  me  by  my  father  in  law  Ebenezer  Barns  and  lyeth  a  little  west 
of  the  dwelling  house  of  him  the  said  Ebenezer  Barns  in  the  parish  of  New 
Cambridge  in  Farmington.” 

Deed  Vol.  7,  p.  236  records  deed  from  Ebenezer  Barns  to  Mary  Naughton 
which  states  she  is  his  daughter. 

“Joseph  Adkins  of  Farmington 
for  1000  pounds  money  old  tenor  received  of 
Deacon  Stephen  Barns  of  said  Farmington,  transfers 
one  halfe  of  a  certain  gristmill  in  the  bounds  of 
aforesaid  Farmington  and  in  the  Parish  of  New  Cambridge  and  in  the  third 
division  of  land  west  of  ye  reserved  land  and  standing  on  a  streem  or  river  a 
little  south  of  the  dwelling  house  where  I  now  dwell  that  is  to  say  the  one  halfe 
said  grissmill  with  one  halfe  mill  place  and  one  halfe  of  all  the  privileges  and 
appurtenanes  thereunto  belonging  with  one  halfe  of  all  the  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  said  mill.” 


HOME  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  NEWELL 
Pastor  of  Stephen  Barns 

“The  next  was  Mr.  Newell’s.  There  I  was  a  mind  to  stop.  A  little  poor 
house,  and  an  old-fashioned  minister.  They  had  eaten  up  most  of  their  dinner, 
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the  old  gentleman  said,  but  he  went  and  spread  his  table  cloth,  set  his  meat  on 
the  table,  so  we  made  a  very  good  dinner.  They  were  kind  people.” 

•  •  •  • 

“Voted  to  attend  public  worship  at  the  house  of  Stephen  Barns.” 

Adjourned  Society  (Congregational)meeting,  June  7,  1744. 


RELICT  OF  STEPHEN  BARNS 

Volume  20,  page  20  of  the  Hartford  Probate  Records:  “At  court  held  the 
4th  day  of  June,  1765.  Mary  Barns  the  widow  &  relict  of  Stephen  Barns,  Late 
of  Farmington  Decd  on  the  1st  day  of  May  1759  Exhibited  an  account  of  ad¬ 
ministration  on  sd  Estate  whereby  it  appears  the  debts  &  charges  allowed  by 
the  Court  of  Probate  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £47.9.3  lawfull  money — now 
moves  this  Court  for  an  order  of  Destribution  on  said  Estate.  Whereupon  this 
court  appoint  Hezekiah  Gridley  Esq.  Capt.  Zebulon  Peck  &  Gershom  Tuttle 
of  Farmington  or  any  two  of  them  to  make  a  distribution  of  said  Estate  viz 
to  Mary  Barns  widow  of  sd  decd  one  third  part  of  the  moveable  Estate  of  sd 
Decd  after  the  Debts  are  subtracted  therefrom  to  be  her  own  forever,  and  one 
third  part  of  the  Real  Estate  of  the  said  Decd  for  her  improvement  during  life 
and  to  Thomas  Barns  only  son  of  the  Sd  Decd  a  double  share  of  the  remaining 
Estate  and  to  Azuba  and  Anne  Barns  Daughters  of  the  Said  Decd  a  single  or 
half  as  much  each  as  the  son  aforesaid  and  to  make  return  of  your  doings  to 
this  Court. 

“This  Court  appoint  Mary  Barns,  the  relict  of  Stephen  Barns  late  of  Farm¬ 
ington  Decd  to  be  a  guardian  to  Anne  Barns,  Daughter  of  the  sd  Decd,  a  minor 
about  10  years  old  and  the  sd  Mary  Barns  is  bound  in  300  pounds,.  . .  .etc.” 


4.  THOMAS  BARNS,  SR.,  1744-1825 

Subscription  Paper  found  in  wooden  box  in  the  vault  of  Bristol  Public 
Library.  This  was  for  purchase  of  present  Bristol  Federal  Hill  Green. 

Farmington  Sept,  ye  7th,  A.D.  1773 

“We  the  Subscribers  whose  names  are  underwritten  do  hereby  promise  to 
pay  the  respective  Sums  annexed  to  our  names  by  the  first  Day  of  November 
next  unto  Capt.  Amos  Barns  Lieut  Asa  Upson  and  Lieut.  Hez:  Gridley  whome 
we  have  appointed  our  committee  to  purchase  two  acres  of  land  lying  South 
of  the  meeting  house  in  New  Cambridge  for  the  Benefit  of  the  publick  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  purchase  the  same  for  an  honourable  price  which  committee 
are  Impowered  to  Lay  out  the  aforesaid  Land  in  such  a  form  as  they  shall 
think  most  proper  for  the  publick  use  also  to  collect  the  money  aforesaid  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  land  and  to  return  the  overplus  if  any  there  be  in  Equal 
proportion  to  Everyone  according  as  they  have  subscribed.” 

(40  people  subscribed  a  total  of  10  pounds,  15  shillings.  The  highest  amount 
given  was  10  shillings)  Thomas  Barns’  Sr.  name  was  seventh  on  the  list. 
He  gave  5  shillings. 
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THE  BRISTOL  PRESS 

February  14,  1889 
The  Bristol  Green 


Extract  Of  An  Old  Deed 

“The  following  is  an  extract  giving  the  purport  of  a  deed  dated  Oct.  7,  1773, 
concerning  the  plot  of  ground  known  as  the  Bristol  Green: 

‘Solomon  Cowles  and  Samuel  Brockway,  in  consideration  of  ten  pounds, 
lawful  money  received  to  our  full  satisfaction  of  Capt.  Amos  Barns,  Hezekiah 
Gridley,  Jr.,  Seth  Woodruff,  Daniel  Johnson,  Wm.  Lee,  Zebulon  Peck,  Jr., 
Thos.  Barns,  Nath’l  H.  Root,  Timothy  Hungerford,  James  Lee,  Josiah  Ives, 
Curtis  Hale,  Elisha  Manross,  Benj’n  Churchill,  Mason  Cogswell,  Joseph 
Gaylord,  Jesse  Gaylord,  Gideon  Robards,  Asa’l  Barns,  Aaron  Lindsley, 
Edward  Gaylord,  Matthew  Wyard,  Elijah  Gaylord,  Timothy  Jerome,  Isaak 
Norton,  Stephen  Norton,  Amos  Gaylord,  John  Gaylord,  Abel  Hawley,  Augur 
Gaylord,  Andrew  Jerome,  Jacob  Hungerford,  Phineas  Demming,  Robert 
Cogswell,  Zebulon  Peck,  Asa  Upson,  Edward  Gaylord,  Jr.,  Wm.  Rich,  James 
Cole,  Jr.,  Elisha  Warren  and  Thos.  Hart,  do  give,  grant  bargain,  sell,  &c.,  the 
following  described  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situated  in  the  4th  tier  of  lots  west 
of  the  reserved  lands,  beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  top  of  a  flat  rock  a 
little  south  of  the  meeting  house,  thence  south  to  bounds,  thence  west  to  bounds, 
thence  northerly  to  first  mentioned  bounds  and  containing  one  acre  and  a  half 
and  twenty  rods,  bounded  east  and  south  on  highways,  west  on  Solomon 
Cowles’  land,  and  north  on  land  belonging  to  the  parish.’  ” 

This  is  evidently  the  same  piece  of  ground  referred  to  in  deed  of  Joseph 
Benton,  1748,  to  the  town  of  Farmington,  but  no  mention  is  made  as  to  its  use. 


WILL  OF  THOMAS  BARNS,  SR. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Barns  (4)  sometimes  called  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.  It 
reads  as  follows  (a  few  interesting  mis-spellings  have  been  underlined): 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I,  Thomas  Barns  of  Bristol  in  the  County  of 
Hartford  being  at  this  time  in  comfortable  health  of  Body  through  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  in  possession  of  my  Reason  for  which  I  desire  to  Bless  God — 
not  knowing  the  day  of  my  Death  or  how  soon  I  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  putting  my  house  in  order — I  do  therefore  make  and  ordain  this  to  be  my 
last  will  and  testament  and  do  desire  my  Executor  whom  I  shall  hereafter 
name  and  appoint  to  see  this  my  last  will  duly  executed.  First,  I  desire  to 
commit  myself  Soul  and  Body  to  God  my  Creator  and  to  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
redeemer  through  the  merrits  of  whose  Blood  and  perfect  Obedience  I  hope 
to  obtain  Salvation.  .  .after  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses  are  paid  and 
satisfied  by  my  Executor.  ...  and  (?)  the  (?)(?)  wherewith  God  hath 
blessed  me.  .,  I  dispose  of  as  follows — viz.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  three 
daughters  Ruth  the  wife  of  Abel  Frisbie  Amy  the  wife  of  Ira  Hooker  and  Esther 
the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Bishop ....  one  hundred  Dollars  each  and  I  do  hereby 
direct  my  Executor  to  pay  that  sum  to  each  of  them  within  one  year  after  my 
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decease. .. and  further  my  will  is  that  my  said  three  daughters  shall  have  all 
my  household  furniture  that  I  die  possessed  of  and  be  equally  divided  among 
them  three.  . .  .1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  three  sons  Thomas,  Daniel  and  Sal¬ 
mon  all  the  Residue  of  my  estate  that  I  die  possessed  of  including  my  wareing 
aparel  and  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  three — I  do  hereby  direct  my 
Executor  to  retain  property  enough  out  of  my  estate  to  satisfy  himself  for  all 
expenses  in  paying  the  legees  and  settling  my  estate  and  to  erect  a  sutable  toom 
stone  at  my  grave. . .  .and  I  do  hereby  declare  this  only  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament  and  do  hereby  appoint  my  son  Thomas  Barns  Jr.  to  be  my  Executor 
thereof.  .  .In  witness  whereof  I  have  unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  12th  day 
of  June  1820. 

in  presence  of  Thomas  Barns. 

Asahel  Cowles 
Roswell  Brainerd 

Orin  Ives  signed  before  Enos  Ives,  Justice  of  Peace 


FINANCIAL  DIFFICULTIES 

Farmington  May  16,  1787 

To  Value  Received  I  promise  to  pay  William  Wadsworth  Or  order  three 
Pound,  sixteen  shillings  I(n)  Money  with  lawful  Intrist  on  Demand. 

As  witness  my  hand 

Icxt  (?)  Thomas  Barns 

Thos  Bulkley 
Romeo  Wadsworth 

The  back  of  the  note  is  as  follows: 

Received  on  the  within  24/8  May  1790 
Prin  3.16.0  Paid  1.4.0 

Int  15.6  Int  10 


4.11.6  1.4.10 

The  second  paper  is  a  printed  form  filled  in  with  pen. 

To  the  Sheriff —  to  summon  Thomas  Barns  of  sd  Bristol 

to  appear  before  John  Mix,  Esq.  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  sd  County  at  his 
Dwelling  House  in  Farmington  in  sd  County  on  the  first  day  of  November 

next  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon . 

.  .  .  .and  said  note  is  vouched  by  two  witnesses . 

....  claims  five  pounds  damages .  (one  shilling  duty  paid  thereon) 

Sheriffs  fee  2/8 

Test  Roger  Hooker  Sherf  Depty 

This  paper  has  been 
endorsed  on  the  back  as  follows: 
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Defaulted  November  1,  1790 
Debt  3.6.8 
Writ  &  Service  3.8 
??  Attends  1.6 

Court  Fees  1.6 

Judgement  Satisfied 
William  Wadsworth 


5.  THOMAS  BARNES,  JR.,  1773-1855 

PRESBYTERIAN  MEETING  HOUSE 
(Present  Congregational  Church) 

Feb.  9,  1826 

“Voted  to  accept  of  the  Survey  and  laying  out  of  as  Public  Highway  in  this 
town,  as  laid  by  the  Selectmen  and  by  them  this  day  laid  before  this  meeting, 
commencing  near  barn  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Thomas  Barnes,  Deceased, 
and  from  thence  running  N  12°  E  through  lands  owned  by  sundry  persons  to 
the  highway  leading  from  the  house  of  Tracy  Peck  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting 
house,  being  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  21  rods  and  16  links  and  is  three  rods 
in  width.” 


TOLL  RATES— MIDDLE  TURNPIKE— PASSING  THROUGH  BRISTOL 

(From  Paper  at  State  Library) 

Among  the  papers  is  one  listing  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  tolls  along  this 
highway  called  the  Middle  Turnpike.  To  be  charged  for  tolls  at  the  four  gates: 


for  each  person  or  horse 

for  each  chaise,  surrey  or  Chair  (?)  with  one 
horse,  driver  &  passengers 
each  stage,  driver  &  passengers 
each  2  horse  pleasure  sleigh,  driver  &  passengers 
each  one  horse  “  “  “  “  “ 

each  loaded  cart,  sled,  sleigh,  or  waggon  &  driver 
empty  cart,  “  “  “ 

each  single  horse  cart,  loaded  &  driver 
each  empty  “  “  and  driver 

horses,  cattle  &  mules  each 
sheep  &  swine 


<c 


4  cents 

12j£  cents 
25  cents 
Ylyi  cents 
6  cents 
12  cents  5  mills 
6  cents 
6  cents 
4  cents 
1  cent 

0  cents  3  mills 


Provided  always  that  persons  going  to  and  from  public  worship,  funerals, 
Society,  Town  or  Freeman’s  meetings,  persons  obliged  to  do  military  duty, 
going  to  or  from  training,  persons  going  to  and  from  grist  mills  and  persons 
going  to  and  from  their  ordinary  farming  business,  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  said  toll. 

(The  toll  company  was  to  keep  a  record  and  the  balance  due  them  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  commissioners.  They  were  to  make  12%  on  the  principal 
sum  of  their  investment.) 
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BUILDING  EXPENSES 
Present  Congregational  Church 

The  bills  in  connection  with  building  the  present  Church  building  are  in 
the  vault  of  the  Bristol  Library,  tied  together  in  a  bundle.  One  of  the  bills 
is  as  follows: 

Building  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Meeting  House 

to  Thomas  Barnes,  Dr. 

Nov.  19  To  1009  feet  boards  for  furring  down  the  Basement 


1831  Story  of  the  Meeting  House  at  7/6  $12.62 

To  625  feet  plank  at  9/  9.37 

To  2  Sett  Dore  tacklin  &  Screws  (?)  .42 

To  Staples  for  baring  Doars  .25 

To  Staples  for  fer  Lock  .12 

To  10  Hooks  &  Staples  for  Window  Shutters  .40 


$23.10 

(Also  included  are  bills  paid  by  Thomas  Barnes  to  others 
amounting  to  $31.87) 


WILL  OF  THOMAS  BARNES,  JR. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen: 

I,  Thomas  Barnes  of  Bristol,  in  the  County  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut, 
being  of  a  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  declare  this 
to  me  my  last  Will  and  Testament;  (and  I  hereby  revoke  all  other  Wills  by 
me  made)  to  wit 

1st  After  the  payment  of  my  just  debts  and  funeral  charges,  I  dispose  of  my 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  in  the  following  manner;  to  wit, 

2nd  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  well  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Barnes, 
the  use  and  improvement  of  the  following  described  real  estate  belonging  to  me, 
situate  in  Bristol  aforesaid;  viz,  The  east  front  room,  and  the  east  bed  room  on 
the  lower  floor,  in  my  dwelling  house,  with  one  half  of  the  kitchen,  one  half  of 
the  meal  room,  one  half  the  cheese  and  milk  rooms  adjoining  the  kitchen 
and  one  half  the  wood  house,  all  of  said  halves  to  be  in  common;  the  east 
chamber,  meaning  the  Ball  room,  with  one  half  of  the  closet  leading  from  the 
east  to  the  west  chambers,  with  one  half  of  the  cellar  and  garret  in  common, 
with  the  privilege  in  common  of  the  cellar,  chamber  and  garret  stairs,  and  of 
passing  to  and  from  each  and  all  parts  of  the  premises  in  the  usual  place  and 
places,  in  my  aforesaid  dwelling  house;  Also  the  use  and  improvement  of  all  the 
east  half  of  my  garden,  and  the  use  and  improvement  of  all  the  household 
goods  and  furniture  belonging  to  the  rooms  above  described,  together  with 
what  fruit  she  may  want  for  her  own  personal  use,  provided  that  it  shall  grow 
on  the  land  that  I  may  own  lying  in  said  Bristol  at  the  time  of  my  death;  Also 
the  right  and  privilege  of  pasturing  one  cow  for  her  own  use  on  my  said  land  in 
said  Bristol,  and  the  right  and  privilege  to  cut  from  my  lands  in  said  Bristol,  her 
necessary  firewood;  To  have  and  to  hold  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  afore¬ 
said  parts,  rooms  and  privileges  in  my  said  dwelling  house  and  wood  house, 
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together  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  above  described,  including  the 
use  in  common  of  the  well;  the  east  half  of  said  garden,  the  said  fruit,  the  pas¬ 
turing  of  one  cow,  and  the  cutting  of  firewood,  all  as  aforesaid  unto  her  the 
said  Lucy  Ann  Barnes  so  long  as  she  shall  be  and  remain  my  widow,  and  no 
longer,  and  shall  wish,  while  my  widow,  to  occupy,  use  and  improve  the  same 
herself,  but  in  no  case  or  under  no  circumstances,  pretence  or  consideration  is 
she  to  be  at  liberty  to  let,  lease  or  rent  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
person  or  persons;  and  in  case  that  she  do,  it  shall  be  deemed,  and  treated  as  a 
forfeiture  and  an  abandonment  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  of  the  use  and 
improvement  of  the  whole  premises  above  described,  and  of  all  her  rights, 
privileges  and  interest  therein. 

And  I  further  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Barnes, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to  her  at  the  end  of  one  year  after 
my  death  to  be  her  and  to  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  the  above  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  be  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
named  in  the  written  jointure,  that  my  said  wife  and  myself  made  and  entered 
into  on  the  22nd  day  of  October,  1836,  prior  to  our  marriage,  which  jointure  is 
to  be  considered  good,  valid  and  binding  on  my  estate  and  property  and  must 
be  paid  as  therein  stipulated  and  agreed. 

3rd  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Mrs.  Eveline  Byington,  five 
thousand  dollars  to  be  her  sole  and  absolute  property,  and  to  her  heirs  and 
assigns  forever. 

4th  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son-in-law  Dr.  Charles  Byington,  all  the 
notes  and  demands  that  I  now  have  against  him,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  four  thousand  dollars  more  or  less,  the  same  to  be  given  up  to  him. 

5th  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  grandson  Swift  Byington,  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  my  grandson  Wallace  Barnes  four  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
my  grandson  Thomas  Barnes  2nd  four  thousand  dollars,  and  to  my  four  grand¬ 
daughters;  viz,  Inez  Graham,  one  thousand  dollars;  Evelina  Barnes,  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars;  Almira  Barnes  one  thousand  dollars,  and  Ellen  Barnes  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  to  them  severally  and  to  their  respective  heirs  and 
assigns  forever. 

6th  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  grandson  Thomas  Barnes  2nd 
the  dwelling  house  belonging  to  me,  in  which  I  now  reside,  situate  in  Bristol, 
together  with  the  following  described  piece  of  land  upon  which  said  dwelling 
house  and  other  buildings  stand,  viz,  Beginning  at  the  north  east  corner  by  the 
highway,  and  thence  south  on  the  line  between  my  land  and  land  of  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Dunbar  and  in  the  same  direction  to  the  stone  wall,  thence  west  on 
the  fence  as  it  now  stands,  and  across  the  passway  from  the  barn  to  the  brook 
to  the  cowhouse,  thence  north  in  a  line  the  backside  of  the  carriage  house  and 
sheds  until  it  comes  to  the  wood  house  occupied  by  people  living  in  the  old 
store,  thence  east  to  a  point  ten  feet  east  of  the  east  side  of  the  old  store,  and 
thence  north  to  the  highway,  and  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  together 
with  all  the  buildings  standing  thereon,  to  be  to  him  the  said  Thomas  Barnes 
2nd,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  saving  and  reserving  to  my  wife  Mrs.  Lucy 
Ann  Barnes,  all  such  use  and  improvement,  right  and  privileges  in  the  prem¬ 
ises,  as  I  have  in  this  instrument  given  and  devised  to  her. 
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7th  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Alphonso  Barnes,  the  dwelling 
house  in  which  he  and  his  family  now  live,  together  with  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands,  with  all  the  other  buildings  thereon  situate  in  said  Bristol;  said  land  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  six  acres  more  or  less,  meaning  the  same  dwelling 
house  and  out  buildings  and  land  that  said  Alphonso  lately  deeded  to  me,  to  be 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

8th  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Alphonso  Barnes  and  to  my 
two  grandsons,  viz,  Wallace  Barnes  and  Thomas  Barnes  2nd,  the  store  now 
occupied  and  used  by  them  situate  in  said  Bristol  meaning  the  store  deeded  me 
by  Alphonso  Barnes;  the  same  I  give  to  them,  equally  share  and  share  alike, 
and  to  be  to  them  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

9th  I  give  and  bequeath  one  half  of  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  personal 
property  unto  my  son  Alphonso  Barnes,  to  be  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever. 

And  I  give  and  bequeath  the  other  half  of  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  personal 
property  unto  my  two  grandsons;  viz,  Wallace  Barnes  and  Thomas  Barnes  2nd, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and  to  be  to  them  and  to  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever. 

10th  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Alphonso  Barnes,  and  unto  my 
two  grand  sons,  viz,  Wallace  Barnes  and  Thomas  Barnes  2nd  all  of  the  rest 
and  residue  of  the  real  property  of  which  I  may  die  the  owner,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them,  share  and  share  alike  to  be  to  them  and  to  their  heirs 
and  assigns  forever.  Lastly,  I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  friends 
Tracy  Peck  and  Adna  Whiting  Esqrs  to  be  Executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  to  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament,  which  is  written  upon  two  sheets  of  paper,  this  7th  day  of 
July  A.D.  1853 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  above 
named  Thomas  Barnes  as  and  for  his  last  Will  and 
Testament  in  the  presence  of  us  the  subscribers 
who  have  hereunto  set  our  names  in  the  presence  of 
said  Thomas  Barnes  and  of  each  other 
Edward  L.  Dunbar 
Alfred  K.  Catlin 
Filbert  Wright 

Hartford  County  ss  Bristol  July  7th  1853 
Personally  appeared  Edward  L.  Dunbar,  Alfred 
Wright  and  being  duly  sworn  made  solemn  oath  that  they  saw  Mr.  Thomas 
Barnes  sign  and  seal  the  foregoing  instrument  and  heard  him  publish  and 
declare  the  same  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  that  they  subscribed 
their  names  thereto  as  witnesses  in  his  presence  and  the  presence  of  each  other; 
and  they  further  made  solemn  oath  that  they  consider  the  said  Mr.  Thomas 
Barnes  to  be  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory. 

Sworn  before  me 

Tracy  Peck  Justice  of  Peace 
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6.  ALPHONSO  BARNES,  1804-1877 

LIQUOR  PERMITS 

Bristol  Town  Meeting,  Vol.  2 — Jan.  13,  1840 

Voted  that  we  grant  to  Philip  Gaylord  and  Alphonso  Barnes  the  liberty  of 
selling  Wine  and  Spiritous  Liquors  to  be  drank  in  the  public  Houses,  and  to 
all  other  persons  who  may  during  the  present  year  be  licensed  as  Taverners. 

V oted  That  we  grant  to  Henry  E.  &  G.  Merriman,  Barnes  &  Johnson, 
Alphonso  Barnes,  Jeromes  Gilbert  Grant  &  Co  the  privilege  of  selling  wines 
and  spiritous  liquors  for  all  medical  and  Chemical  purposes  during  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

V oted  That  Philip  Gaylord,  Alphonso  Barnes,  Gilbert,  Grant  &  Co.,  Rowland 
and  Lucien  M.  Andrews,  H.  E.  &  G.  Merriman  have  liberty  to  sell  Spiritous 
Liquors  and  Wines  at  retail  the  ensuing  year,  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided. 


JUSTICE  CASE 

The  Bristol  Press 
Jan.  22,  1875. 

A  singular  case  was  tried  by  jury  before  Justice  Beckwith  in  Town  Hall, 
Saturday  and  Monday.  Mr.  Alphonso  Barnes  last  September  leased  his  house 
and  premises  for  three  years  to  Mr.  Addison  Smith,  who  was  to  board  Mr. 
Barnes  and  besides  the  use  of  the  place,  was  to  receive  three  dollars  a  week. 
Mr.  Barnes  became  dissatisfied  and  a  few  weeks  since  went  to  board  elsewhere. 
The  suit  was  brought  to  break  up  the  lease  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions 
of  it  had  been  violated  by  Mr.  Smith.  At  the  trial  it  did  not  appear  that  such 
was  the  case,  the  board  furnished  being  in  accordance  with  stipulations,  al¬ 
though  the  cooking  was  not  in  all  respects  such  as  Mr.  Barnes  desired.  It  was 
shown  that  the  repairs  and  changes  made  in  some  of  the  buildings,  of  which 
he  also  complained,  were  made  with  his  knowledge,  consent,  and  assistance. 
The  jury,  consisting  of  Hobart  A.  Warner,  Geo.  R.  Tuttle,  W.  H.  Lee,  Hiram 
Hurlburt,  W.  W.  Thorpe,  and  I.  W.  Beach,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Barnes  to  pay  all  costs.  Mr.  Gowdy  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
Messrs.  Newell,  of  this  place,  and  Fenn,  of  Plymouth,  for  defendant. 


ESTATE  OF  ALPHONSO  BARNES 
Material  on  File  in  the  State  Library,  Probate  Department 

Bond  for  31,500  covering  Wallace  Barnes  as  Principal  and  Thomas  Barnes 
as  Surety. 

Bills  against  the  estate  totalled  3407.85  of  which  3245.33  was  due  Geo.  P. 
Bissell  &  Co.  (probably  for  bonds) 

Personal  Property  in  the  Estate  was  sold  for  3320.45  which  was  310.12  less 
than  the  inventory  value. 
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Inventory  of  the  Estate  covers  many  pages.  The  contents  of  each  room  in  the 
house  is  listed  in  detail,  room  by  room.  As  an  example:  two  stone  jars  in 


the  garret  value  15  cents. 

The  Personal  property  was  listed  at  3461.20 

House,  barn  and  one  acre  of  land  32,000.00 

acres  of  land  with  water  right  encumbrance  33,150.00 

Two  bonds  at  George  Bissell  &  Co.  * 

ojU.UU 


Value  36,611.20 

Distribution  was  as  follows: 

to  WALLACE  BARNES  Value  3940.60 


one  piece  of  land,  with  barn  and  other  buildings,  63.3  feet  by 
530  feet,  subject  to  water  lease  by  Alphonso  Barnes  to  A.  S. 
Platt  &  Co. 

to  Eveline  B.  King,  wife  of  Robert  B.  King,  a  daughter 


value  3940.61 

land  68  feet  on  highway  with  dwelling 
to  Thomas  Barnes,  a  son  value  3940.60 

land,  110  feet  on  highway 

to  Louis  Barnes,  a  son  value  3940.61 

land  105  feet  on  highway 

to  Ellen  M.  Barnes,  a  daughter  value  3940.61 

land  142  feet  on  highway 
to  William  P.  Ives  and  Archer  R.  Ives,  sons  of 

Mrs.  Almira  Ives,  a  daughter  of  the  deceased  value  3940.61 

land  115  feet  on  the  highway. 


Most,  if  not  all  the  land  distributed  is  encumbered  by  the  water  right  which 
had  been  leased.  Each  one  of  the  children  received  as  part  of  the  distribution 
small  accounts  which  were  due  the  estate.  This  made  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  total  value  of  the  distribution. 


7.  WALLACE  BARNES,  1827-1893 

September  6,  1888 
THE  BRISTOL  FAIR 

The  Bristol  Park  Agricultural  society  promise  to  have  a  fair  here  this  year 
which  will  excel  anything  of  the  kind  given  by  any  similar  society  in  the  State 
excepting  Danbury.  The  fair  grounds  have  been  vastly  improved  since  last 
year  and  the  president  and  secretary,  Mr.  Wallace  Barnes  and  C.  F.  Barnes 
respectively  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  make  the  fair  pleasant  to  all 
and  also  to  make  it  successful  in  every  way.  The  dates  arranged  are  from  Mon¬ 
day  September  24th  to  Friday  28th  inclusive.  Last  year  during  the  fair  the 
weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sun  will  shine  brightly 
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during  the  entire  fair  week.  The  grounds,  as  is  well  known  to  Bristol  people, 
are  located  a  mile  west  of  the  depot.  Trains  will  stop  there.  Excursion  tickets 
will  be  on  sale  at  the  railway  stations.  Each  day  will  have  its  own  attraction 
and  some  of  the  attractions  will  be  there  every  day  of  which  Prof.  Parker’s 
320,000  dog  circus  will  be  one.  Further  particulars  will  be  given  later. 


MARTHA’S  VINEYARD 
The  Bristol  Press 
June  24,  1886 

Wallace  Barnes  has  engaged  C.  H.  Tiffany,  late  proprietor  of  the  Bristol 
House,  to  take  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  House,  at  Martha’s  Vineyard,  this 
summer,  and  both  of  them  went  to  the  Vineyard  yesterday  to  get  things  in 
readiness  for  opening.  Mr.  Tiffany  expects  to  spend  next  winter  in  Florida. 


THE  BRISTOL  PRESS 
March  31,  1886 

Wm.  A.  Terry  has  just  purchased  a  fine  forty-dollar  microscope  for  Wallace 
Barnes. 


JERSEY  COWS 
From  Bristol  Press 
January  25,  1883 

Wallace  Barnes  yesterday  received  five  imported  Jersey  cows,  shipped  to 
him  from  Philadelphia.  A  few  days  ago  received  two  which  were  imported 
by  himself. 


April  26,  1883 

At  a  recent  auction  sale  of  Jersey  stock,  in  New  York,  Wallace  Barnes  sold 
his  cow,  Day  Girl,  for  3750,  without  her  calf. 


April  3,  1884 

Wallace  Barnes  went  to  New  York  last  week  to  attend  the  sale  of  Jersey 
stock.  He  purchased  a  cow  for  3800,  and  several  others  here,  or  in  this  vicinity, 
also  made  purchases,  altogether  amounting  to  twelve  head,  which  arrived 
on  Friday. 

April  17,  1884 

Wallace  Barnes  lost  his  imported  cow,  “Surville  Maid”  last  week.  She  was 
valued  at  31,000. 


THE  BRISTOL  PRESS 
December  11,  1879 

W.  Barnes  is  making  preparations  to  introduce  running  water  into  his 
house  from  the  hillside  south. 
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On  Saturday  Mr.  Wallace  Barnes  brought  into  the  Press  office  a  coon, 
which  he  had  shot  the  night  before  and  which  weighed  twenty-one  lbs. 


Jan.  29,  1880 

At  the  National  Poultry  show  held  in  Indianapolis,  Jan.  8-15,  Wallace 
Barnes  was  awarded  first  premium  on  each  of  his  four  entries,  viz:  white  game 
cock,  cockerel,  hen  and  pullet. 


ADVERTISEMENT  APPEARING  AUGUST  28,  1873 

The  Bristol  Press 

SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  SALE 


Will  trade  for  anything  under  the  sun,  except  a  patent  right.  Would  take  a 
door  plate  with  the  right  name  on. 


Respectfully,  W.  Barnes. 
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Organization  of 
Associated  Spring  Corporation 

July  1,  1946 


President . 

First  V ice-president . 

Executive  Vice-president  . 

Vice-president . 

V ice-president . 

Vice-president . 

Secretary . 

Treasurer  and  Comptroller 

Asst.  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer  . 


Fuller  F.  Barnes 
Harry  C.  Barnes 
Raymond  W.  Cook 
Alexander  B.  Peterson 
Lyman  D.  Adams 
F.  E.  Whittlesey 
S.  Russell  Mink 
Alden  C.  Purrington 
Carl  L.  Seeber 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Fuller  F.  Barnes,  Chairman 
Lyman  D.  Adams 
Harry  C.  Barnes 
F.  Martin  Buckingham 
Raymond  W.  Cook 
Edward  W.  Feldt 
Cornelius  H.  Holden 
Warren  D.  Howe 

F.  E.  Whittlesey 


William  G.  Howe 
Edward  Ingraham 
S.  Russell  Mink 
Alexander  B.  Peterson 
Warren  A.  Peterson 
Frank  N.  Phillips 
Alden  C.  Purrington 
Harold  B.  Reid 


EXECUTIVE 

Fuller  F.  Barnes,  Chairman 
A.  C.  Purrington 
Lyman  D.  Adams 
S.  Russell  Mink 

Harol 


COMMITTEE 

Harry  C.  Barnes 
Edward  W.  Feldt 
Raymond  W.  Cook 
F.  M.  Buckingham 

B.  Reid 
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DIVISIONAL  OFFICERS 

THE  WALLACE  BARNES  COMPANY  DIVISION 
Vice-president  and  General  Manager  ....  Harry  C.  Barnes 


Vice-president . Harold  B.  Reid 

Vice-president . G.  Theodore  Zahnke 


Asst.  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer . Francis  L.  Haskell 

THE  WILLIAM  D.  GIBSON  CO.  DIVISION 

Vice-president  and  Acting  Manager  ....  Clarence  O.  Goff 

Vice-president . A.  B.  Peterson 

Assistant  Secretary . William  G.  Howe 

Assistant  Secretary . E.  C.  Spal 

Assistant  Treasurer . Warren  D.  Howe 

Assistant  Treasurer . Robert  M.  Buchanan 


RAYMOND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  DIVISION 

Vice-president  and  General  Manager  ....  Edward  W.  Feldt 

Vice-president  and  Asst.  Treasurer . F.  E.  Whittlesey 

Vice-president  and  Asst.  Treasurer . Cornelius  H.  Holden 

Assistant  Treasurer . Dallas  C.  Smiley 

Assistant  Secretary . Glen  Gauffreau 


BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND  DIVISION 

Vice-president  and  General  Manager  ....  Lyman  D.  Adams 

Vice-president . William  J.  Black 

Assistant  Secretary . F.  P.  Zimmerli 

Assistant  Treasurer . William  M.  Barr 

Assistant  Treasurer . .  Melvin  E.  Donally 


DUNBAR  BROTHERS  COMPANY  DIVISION 

Vice-president  and  General  Manager  ....  Harry  C.  Barnes 

Vice-president . Harold  B.  Reid 

Vice-president . Rene  J.  Brault 

Asst.  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer . Francis  L.  Haskell 


F.  N.  MANROSS  &  SONS  DIVISION 
Vice-president  and  General  Manager  ....  Harry  C.  Barnes 

Vice-president . Harold  B.  Reid 

Vice-president . Robert  H.  Griffin 

Asst.  Secretary  and  Asst.  Treasurer . Francis  L.  Haskell 

THE  WALLACE  BARNES  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

President . Fuller  F.  Barnes 

Vice-president  and  General  Manager  .  .  .  .  F.  M.  Buckingham 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . George  W.  Harper 

Assistant  Treasurer . A.  C.  Purrington 

Assistant  Secretary . Carl  L.  Seeber 
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The  William  D.  Gibson  Company 


Chicago 


The  Wallace  Barnes  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada 
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A 

Academy,  location,  101-2 
Adams,  Paul  W.,  Lieutenant  (hus¬ 
band  of  Louise  F.  Barnes),  241,  252 
Adams,  Sally  Barnes  (daughter),  241 
Advertisement,  sewing  machine,  270 
Agriculture,  5-6 
Albany  Turnpike,  20 
Alcott,  Bronson  (Concord  Transcen- 
dentalist),  teacher  at  South  West 
School,  101 
Alcott,  Louisa,  101 
American  Appraisal  Company,  215 
American  Barge  Company,  132-3 
Ames  Shovel  Company,  92 
Andrews,  Almira  (first  wife,  mother  of 
Wallace),  88,  251 
Andrews,  Amelia  (mother),  251 
Andrews,  Leonard  (father  of  Almira), 
251 

Andrus,  John,  10,  249,  255-6 
Andrus,  Mary,  10,  249,  255-6 
Appendix,  247 
Army-Navy  “E,”  223 
Assessment  list  of  1804;  oldest,  43; 
tinners,  44;  physicians,  drug  busi¬ 
ness,  six  inns,  45;  five  blacksmiths, 
joiner,  carpenters,  tanner,  shoe¬ 
maker,  distiller,  46;  clothiers,  tools 
and  machinery,  stockinet,  47 
Associated  Spring  Corporation,  142, 
206,  210,  213-18,  219-25,  228,  235, 
246;  organization,  271-72 
Atkins  Clock  Company,  133-5,  166 

B 

Barnes,  Industries: 

Alphonso  Barnes  &  Sons,  91 
Barnes  Brothers  Clock  Company, 
133,  134,  135 

Barnes,  Darrow  &  Company,  75 
Barnes  General  Store,  64 
Barnes-Gibson-Raymond,  Inc.,  216 
Barnes  &  Johnson,  75 
Barnes  Rolling  Mill,  206 
Barnes  Spring  Company,  71,  177 
Thomas  Barnes,  Jr.  and  Company, 
73,  75 

Wallace  Barnes  Companv,  71,  94, 
140,  144,  148,  150-1,  '153,  154, 
156,  157,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
180-1-2,  201-2,  203-4,  205,  206, 
207,  210,  211-12,  213,  214,  215, 
216,224-5,235,  245 
Wallace  Barnes  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited  (Canada),  212-13,  272 


Barnes,  Names  (see  also  Barns): 

Alphonso  (1804-1877):  religion, 
recreations,  86-7;  marriages,  88; 
business,  store,  manufacturing, 
hotel,  90—4;  civic  offices,  95-6; 
politics,  96;  funeral,  97,  98,  100, 
103,  104,  107,  185,  189,  226,  251; 
genealogy,  251,  267-8 

Amy  (daughter  of  Thomas  Barns, 
Sr.),  41,  250 

Aurelia  Ives  (daughter  of  Fuller  F.) 
242,  252 

Carlyle  Fuller  (1852-1926):  char¬ 
acteristics,  159-60;  schools,  160— 
2;  business  training,  162-3;  Ger¬ 
many,  musical  instruction,  Eng¬ 
land,  164-6;  construction  of 
hardening  shop  for  springs,  167; 
political  uncertainty,  168;  musi¬ 
cal  interests,  marriage,  169—7 1 ; 
business,  springs  for  bicycles  and 
automobiles,  175-7;  imports  of 
cold  rolled  steel,  new  equipment 
installed,  178-80;  spiral  spring 
competition,  land  purchase,  fuel- 
oil  furnace  introduced,  retire¬ 
ment,  180-2;  officer  of  Bristol 
Savings  Bank  and  C.  J.  Root 
Company,  182-4;  in  civic  affairs, 
185-6;  hobby,  186-7;  summer 
home,  travels,  187;  member  of 
societies  and  church,  188-9,  201, 
203,  205,  213, 232;  genealogy,  252 

Carlyle  Fuller,  2nd  (1924-):  pre¬ 
paratory  education  at  Loomis, 
243—4 ;  Wesleyan  University, 
committees,  Wesleyan  Senate, 
church,  244-5;  outside  activities, 
245;  genealogy,  252 

Daniel  (son  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.), 
41,  250 

Edward  (son  of  Fuller  F.),  241,  252 

Eliza  Fuller  (Mrs.),  108,  131 

Esther  (daughter  of  Thomas 
Barns,  Sr.),  41,  250 

Family,  20,  35,  36,  41,  45,  53,  86, 
160,  200 

Fuller  Forbes  (1887-):  child¬ 
hood  injury,  stamp  hobby,  High 
School,  Christian  Endeavor  Soci¬ 
ety,  190-5;  Phillips-Andover, 
Philo  Society,  Northfield,  195-6; 
Yale  University  activities,  Beta 
Theta  Pi  treasurer,  choir,  Glee 
Clubs,  New  York  trip,  B.A.  1910, 
196-9;  trip  to  Europe,  state 
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senator,  apprenticeship,  Panama 
Canal  trip,  marriage,  199-202; 
general  manager,  treasurer,  1913, 
on  Board  of  Relief,  State  Senate, 
203;  new  rolling  mill,  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  foreign  con¬ 
tracts,  machine  guns,  springs 
and  parts,  reconversion,  205—11 ; 
company  formed,  merger,  new 
operating  company,  purchase  of 
wire  stock,  purchase  of  Cook 
Plant,  financial  policy  of  corpora¬ 
tion  changed,  211-18;  plant  im¬ 
provements,  subsidiary  formed, 
President  of  Spring  Association, 
liquidation,  addition  to  Canadian 
Plant,  hairspring  business  pur¬ 
chased,  219-22;  Army-Navy 
“E,”  reconversion,  postwar  era, 
223-4;  politics,  225-7;  civic  com¬ 
mittees,  President  of  Bristol  Hos¬ 
pital,  Press  Club  Award,  on  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  for  Yale  School 
of  Medicine,  228-32;  deacon,  re¬ 
decoration  of  church,  memorial 
chapel  presented  to  city,  232-3; 
lodges,  clubs  and  societies,  City 
and  State  Boards,  director,  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  233-5;  activities, 
fishing,  whist  club,  travels,  235-7 
needlepoint  tapestry,  golf,  237— 
9;  “Copper  Ledges,”  239-41; 
genealogy,  252 

Harry  (son  of  Wallace),  166; 
genealogy,  251 

Harry  C.  (brother  of  Fuller  F.), 
182,  215,  224,  232,  233,  236,  252 

John  S.  (Jack,  nephew  of  Wallace), 
150,  177 

Lena  F.  (Mrs.),  232,  233,  252 

Louise  (daughter  of  Fuller  F.),  241, 
252 

Ruth  (daughter  of  Thomas  Barns, 
Sr.),  41,  250 

Salmon  (son  of  Thomas  Barns,  Sr.), 
41,  250 

Stephen  (son  of  Thomas  Barns, 
Sr.),  41,  43,44,  46,  47,  67,  70,71, 
250,  258,  259 

Thomas  (brother  of  Wallace),  102, 
105,  251 

Thomas,  Jr.  (1773-1855):  early 
business,  55;  director,  58;  canal 
project,  62-6;  business,  trading, 
clock,  67-70;  manufacturer  of 
tinware,  distiller,  button  shop, 
70-2;  partnerships,  73-6;  car¬ 


riage  maker,  76-7;  private  bank¬ 
er,  investor,  real  estate  operator, 
77-81;  politics,  offices  held,  81-2; 
church  committees,  gifts,  sub¬ 
scription  for  new  church  build¬ 
ing,  building  of  steeple  on  old 
meeting  house,  83;  inventory  of 
estate,  85,  86,  91,  92;  moderator, 
101,  134,  137,  250,  262,  263-5 

Wallace  (1827-1893):  personality, 
school,  Academy,  98-103;  part¬ 
ner  with  father,  drug  business, 
Winsted,  trader,  barter,  104-6; 
farmer,  fruit-grower,  introduced 
English  Sparrows  to  United 
States,  107-9;  importer,  raiser 
and  trader  of  Jersey  cattle,  auc¬ 
tions,  110-13;  cattle  medicine  on 
market,  113-14;  the  Fair,  114; 
offices  held,  117-18;  real  estate 
developer,  Savin  Rock,  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  Oklahoma,  operated 
hotel,  118-24;  diversions,  coon¬ 
hunting,  legal,  music,  124-30; 
Fire  Commissioner,  130;  travels, 
131-2;  director,  132-3;  business, 
clock,  133-5;  partner  in  spring 
business,  141-5;  industrialist, 
hoop  skirt  or  crinoline  business, 
148-53;  fire  of  1866,  153;  busi¬ 
ness  record,  steel  stock,  census 
report,  hands  employed,  indus¬ 
trial  methods,  154-6;  inventor, 
patents,  inventory,  156-8,  159, 
160,  161,  166,  167,  168,  169,  171, 
172,  173,  174,  177,  178,  179,  180, 
185,  190,  193,  202,  204,  205,  213, 
226;  genealogy,  251,  268-70 
Barns  Names  (early  spelling,  see  also 

Barnes) : 

Amos  (son  of  Ebenezer),  51,  52,  250 

Asahel,  joiner,  46 

Benjamin  (brother  of  Ebenezer),  4, 
249 

Ebenezer  (1675  ?— 1 756) :  choice  of 
outlands,  Poland  (now  Bristol), 
first  permanent  settler,  11,  12; 
pioneer,  13;  church  record,  marri¬ 
age,  13-14;  war  background,  15- 
16;  old  Indian  trail,  first  tavern- 
keeper,  17-18;  tax  burden,  20; 
East  Bristol,  21;  beverages,  27, 
28;  wolves  bounty,  28-9;  public 
worship,  moderator,  29—30; 
death,  31,  35,  36,  38,  249 

Hannah  (daughter  of  Thomas),  10, 
256 
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Joseph  (brother  of  Ebenezer),  4,  249 
Mary,  9-10,  249 

Stephen,  the  Deacon  (1714-1757): 
church  record,  wife,  inventory, 
pewter-ware,  31,  33,  34;  mills, 
34-5-6;  religious  leader,  Calvin¬ 
ist,  chosen  to  apply  to  General 
Court  for  location  of  meeting 
house,  supplied  pulpit,  church 
committees,  37-40,  41,  46 
Thomas  (-1688):  early  settler  of 
Hartford  and  Farmington,  West 
Indies,  Pequot  War,  allotments 
of  land,  record  of  title  to  land, 

2- 3;  Tunxis  Valley,  Sergeant  of 
the  Farmington  Training  Band, 

3- 4;  proprietor,  land  grants,  6-7; 
church,  witchcraft,  wife  indicted 
and  convicted,  1633,  8-9;  origi¬ 
nal  documents,  land  bequests, 
10-11,  12,  249,  253-5 

Thomas,  Sr.  (1744-1825):  last  to 
spell  name  without  “e,”  wife, 
children,  growth  of  Bristol,  41; 
witnessed  foundation  of  clock 
business,  44;  local  government 
changes,  Freeman’s  oath,  grand 
juryman,  48-9;  first  post  office 
and  post  rider,  50;  church,  word¬ 
ing  of  will,  50-1;  War  of  Revolu¬ 
tion  record,  53-4,  250,  259,  260-1 
Beecher,  Lyman,  famous  sermons,  72 
Benjamin  &  Doremus,  151—2 
Birge,  J.  Kingsley  (Turkish  mission¬ 
ary),  196 

Birge  &  Fuller,  137—8 
Bjorne  (Norse,  origin  of  Barnes),  1 
Blodgett  &  Clapp,  162,  164 
Board  of  Directors  (Associated  Spring 
Corporation),  224—5 
Brewster  &  Ingrahams,  138-40 
Bristol  (Pole-land):  7,  12,  13;  popula¬ 
tion,  1790,  41;  separate  township, 
48-9;  Basin,  now  Plainville,  62; 
Post  Office,  66-7;  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  94;  Water  Company,  109, 
158,  200;  Electric  Light,  158;  Fair, 
114—18,  268-69;  Town  Hall,  149; 
Board  of  Trade,  185;  Planning 
Commission,  185-6;  Hospital,  186, 
228-32;  Boys  Club,  186;  Technical 
High  School,  207;  Board  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  228;  Community  Chest,  230; 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Realty 
Company,  234 

Bristol  Brass  Corp.,  234;  dam,  35 
Bristol  Brass  Plant,  203 


Bristol  Foundry  Company,  95 
Bristol  Manufacturing  Company, 
47, 127 

Bristol  Park  Company,  117-18 
Bristol  Press  quotations:  88,  89,  103- 
4,  105,  106,  111-12,  113-14,  118, 
121,  123,  129,  132,  133,  155,  156, 
157,  163,  169,  170,  171,  189,  269-70 

C 

Cheney  Brothers,  162-3,  164 
Churches:  Farmington,  8,  13-14,  23, 
30;  Bristol  Congregational,  16,  30, 
31,  37,  83,  263;  location,  40; 
Church  of  England,  39,  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  51;  Baptists,  51,  123;  Presby¬ 
terian  Meeting  House,  83;  Method¬ 
ist  Campground,  123;  Southington 
Baptist,  134 

Clockmakers:  Roberts,  Eli  Whitney, 
Eli  Terry,  42,  73;  production,  44; 
Jerome,  78-9 

Clubs  and  Societies:  Jacklin  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  17,  93,  186;  New  Cam¬ 
bridge  Society,  35-6,  37;  First 
Church  Society,  Bristol,  38;  Elks, 
59,  141;  Bristol  School  Society,  100; 
Congregational  Church  Society, 
101-2;  Bristol  Brass  Band,  128; 
Bristol  Trio  Club,  130;  Chippanee 
Country,  Pequabuck  Golf,  239 
Colonial  Farms  and  Customs:  21-9; 

lotteries,  116;  “warnings,”  49 
Cook  Spring  Company,  218 
Counterfeit  bills,  66 
Cows,  Jersey,  110-114,  269 

D 

Danbury  Republican,  60 
Documents,  old  and  old  newspapers, 
253-270  - 

Draher,  John,  Factory,  179 
Dunbar  &  Barnes,  148,  149,  152,  153, 
154,  155 

Dunbar  Brothers  Company,  73,  142, 
148,  154,  156 

Dunbar-Gibson  Company,  220 

E 

East  Bristol  mill  department,  153, 
203-4 

English  Sovereigns,  13,  14 

F 

Farmington  Notes,  256-8 
Financial  difficulties  (Thomas  Barns, 
Sr.),  261-2 
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Fires:  Jerome  Clock  Industry,  Spring 
Clock  Factory,  Forestville,  94—5 ; 
Oklahoma,  124;  Odeon  Building, 
130;  main  plant  of  Wallace  Barnes, 
1866,  152,  153,  154,  204 
Forbes,  Lena  H.,  170,  171,  252 
French  and  Indian  Wars  (1689-1763): 
14-16;  expense  of  Connecticut 
troops,  supplies,  20. 

Fuller,  Edward  (came  on  Mayflower ), 
159 

Fuller,  Eliza  Jane  (wife  of  Wallace 
Barnes),  131,  251 
Fuller,  Lucy,  251 

Fuller,  Thomas,  138,  159,  160,  190, 
251 

G 

Garrigus,  C.  G.,  Company,  207,  212, 

21.87  222 

Gaylord,  Elizabeth  (wife  of  John), 
250 

Gaylord,  John  (father  of  Mary),  250 
Gaylord,  Mary  (wife  of  The  Deacon 
Stephen),  31,  250 
Genealogy,  249-252 
General  Motors  Corporation,  226 
Gibson,  William  D.,  Company,  214 
Gifts,  83,  232-3 
Gilbert  Clock  business,  121 
Gridley-Sutliff-Wright,  152 

H 

Historians  and  Journalists:  Julius 
Gay,  7;  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  12, 
59-60;  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  60;  Pen¬ 
rose  R.  Hoopes,  45,  55-6;  William 
G.  Lathrop,  Prof.  G.  S.  Callender, 
57;  S.  B.  Jerome,  59,  61-2,  64,  66-7, 
68-9,  71,  76,  77,  78-9,  84-5,  89-90, 
91,  129;  Henry  B.  Hough,  119; 
John  Burroughs,  125;  Iris  Brooke, 
146-7;  Edward  B.  Dunbar,  148-9; 
Raymond  W.  Cook,  150;  Hiram 
Percy  Maxim,  176;  Ruth  Bassler, 
190;  Irving  Fisher,  211,  Fuller 
Barnes,  223;  Epaphroditus  Peck, 
238 

Home  sites:  corner  of  Albany  Ave. 
and  High  Street,  2;  Main  Street 
opposite  old  cemetery,  7;  old  In¬ 
dian  trail,  17;  north  side  of  South 
Street,  38;  South  Street,  41,  100, 
108,  109;  West  Street  near  Gaylord, 
108;  South  Mountain,  187,  237; 
Spring  Street  No.  16,  Merriam 
Street  No.  41,  Prospect  Place  No. 


38,  Stearns  Street  (Mine  Lot) 
“Copper  Ledges,”  240 
Hotels:  Forest  House,  Bristol  House, 
Gridley  House,  122;  Oklahoma 
Hall,  123;  Mills,  199;  Minden 
Apartment,  217 

I 

Illustrations,  list  of,  see  front  section 
Indian  tribes:  Pequot,  2;  Tunxis,  3,  6, 
187;  Mohawk,  3;  Algonquin,  Iro¬ 
quois,  6 

Industries,  Colonial:  coopers,  7-8; 
spinning,  22;  salt  making,  26-7; 
pewter,  32,  43;  “reeal,”  candle  dip¬ 
ping,  33;  gristmill,  sawmill,  34,  35, 
36;  blacksmith,  tinker  shops,  36; 
tannery,  37;  clockmaking,  42; 
tinware,  43;  saltpetre  for  gun¬ 
powder,  47-8 

Ingraham,  The  E.,  Clock  Factory, 
118,  120,  174 

Ives,  Myrtle  Aurelia  (wife  of  Fuller  F. 
Barnes),  202,  252 

Ives,  Carleton  (father  of  Myrtle 
Aurelia),  202,  252 

Ives,  Louise  (Michael)  (mother),  252 
Ives,  Joseph  and  Company,  73-4 

J 

Jerome  &  Barnes,  92 
Jerome  Clock  business,  79 
Jerome  Clock  Company,  143 
Justice  Case  (Alphonso  Barnes),  267 

L 

Ladd,  Edith  I.,  daughter  of  Wallace 
Barnes,  251 

Ladd,  Wyllys,  husband  of  Edith  I., 
.  251 

Land  grants:  Soldiers  Field,  General 
Court  bonus,  2;  King  Phillip’s  War, 
4;  Rattle-Snake  Hill  bequest,  10, 
254;  Pequabuck  meadow,  11,  254 
Lanham  Act  (Federal  grant),  231 
Lewis,  Abel  (father  of  Rosanna),  250 
Lewis,  Rosanna  (wife  of  Thomas 
Barnes,  Jr.),  250 
Liquor  permits,  267 

M 

Manross,  F.  N.  &  Sons,  222 
Marriage  agreement,  255—6 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  269 
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Mattatuck  (now  Waterbury),  16,  17 
Merriam  Brothers  Drugstore,  187 
Middle  Road  Turnpike  Company,  58 
Mines:  iron,  48;  copper,  48,  115,  240; 
lead,  31-2 

Mitchell  &  Atkins,  134 

N 

New  Cambridge,  30,  32 
Newell,  Rev.  Samuel,  258-9 
New  Haven  Clock  Company,  94 
Newspapers,  weekly:  Connecticut 
Courant,  50;  Hartford  Courant ,  50, 
65;  American  Mercury,  50;  old  news¬ 
papers  and  documents,  253-270 
Northampton  Canal  (originally  Farm¬ 
ington  Canal),  62-3;  canal  boat,  64; 
shipping  of  clocks,  65;  Farmington 
Canal  Railroad,  incorporating,  65-6 
Notes,  78 

O 

Orvis,  Deborah,  wife  of  Ebenezer 
Barnes,  14,  249 

Orvis,  Deborah,  wife  of  Samuel,  249 
Orvis,  Ebenezer,  15 
Orvis,  David,  15 
Orvis,  Gershom,  15 
Orvis,  Samuel  (father  of  Deborah), 
14,  249 

Orvis,  widow,  12,  14 

P 

Panics:  78,  90,  91,  92,  94,  134,  142, 
143,  144,  147,  159,  163,  172,  183, 
200,  219 

Patents,  clockspring,  137-8;  brass 
clock  spring,  steel  clock  spring,  138; 
process  for  manufacturing,  140 
Pequabuck:  meadow,  11,  28;  river, 
35,  46;  Agricultural  Society  (Bristol 
Park  Co.),  117 

Pequabuck  Oil  Company,  133 
Pitt,  William,  official  acts,  19 
Platt,  A.  S.  &  Company,  140,  142, 
143,  144,  145,  147,  152,  155 
Press  Club  Award  (Fuller  F.  Barnes), 
231 

Q 

Quit  claim  deeds  (Thomas  Barnes, 
Jr.),  70-1 

R 

Raymond  Manufacturing  Company, 
214,  215 


References,  principal  sources  of,  270 
Roberts,  Candace:  diary,  42;  Quaker¬ 
ess,  51 

Roberts,  Gideon,  pioneer  clockmaker, 
42 

Rot,  Elihu,  215 

Root,  C.  J.,  Company,  184 

Root,  Clark,  Buchner  &  Howland,  215 

S 

Schools:  South  District,  100;  Acad¬ 
emy,  101,  102;  South  Side,  Pavilion 
Family,  160;  Williston,  161,  162; 
kindergarten,  Federal  Hill,  190—1 ; 
common,  192;  Bristol  High,  194, 
195;  Phillips  Andover,  195;  Pat¬ 
terson,  241,  242,  243;  Gunnery 
Preparatory,  Walnut  Hill,  241; 
Loomis,  241,  243 

Sessions  Foundry  Company,  95,  184 
Silk  culture,  163 
Slavery,  2 
Societies  (see  clubs) 

Soldier  bounties,  19 
South  Side  Stockinet,  47,  127 
Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Company,  234-5 

Stage  lines:  arrival,  59-60;  routes, 
60—1 ;  trucking,  61 
Steel,  expansion  of  business,  204-5 

T 

Taverns:  Barns,  17-18;  John  Cook’s, 
51;  original  home  of  Luke  Gridley, 
58;  Old  Bristol  House  (Barnes 
Hotel),  92-3,  94 

Thompson,  H.  C.  Clock  Company,  202 

U 

Universities:  Harvard,  196;  Yale, 
196-7,  198,  199;  Wesleyan,  241, 
244,246 

Union  Manufacturing  Company,  77 

V 
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